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REPOTiT 


ON THE 

CENSUS OE THE N.-W. PROVINCES AND OUDH, 

1891. 


Chapter I.-AI)UIKISTEATION. 

1. Earlier Cenana Operationa in the North-Weatern Provincea.— On 
the 26th February 1891, for the fifth time in the History of the North- 
Western Provinces and for the third time in Oudb,'a general enumeration of 
the population was carried through. The returns prepared and methods 
employed in each succeeding census have been elaborated from those of that 
preceding, assistance being derived from the experience of other provinces 
only in the two last censuses which were conducted simultaneously throughout 
India. It will therefore be not amiss to preface a short account of the census 
administration of 1891-92, with a brief sketch of that of earlier years. 

2. The Cenaua eatimate of 1826.— isolated District Officers through- 
out the North-Western Provinces bad on various occasions before 1848 csti- 
mated, and in some instances enumerated, more or less completely, the popula- 
tion of their districts. So early os 1826 a calculation was made of the popula- 
tion of the provinces, excluding the 'ceded districts on the Narbada and in 
Berar. It was founded on an actual enumeration of the villages in the pro- 
vinces and a partial enumeration of the houses. The total population was 
estimated at 32 millians and the density of population at 484 per square mile. 

The contrast afforded by this density to the figures estimated some years 
later for Bengal, (243 to the square mile,) was believed to afford satisfactory 
evidence of the unreliable character of the statistics of the North- Wei>t. 
Subsequent enquiries showed, however, that the estimate of population, 
roughly acquired as it was, was fairly g(4^. A considerable mistake had, 
however, bfeen made in ascertaining the area. 

3. Thfl estimate of 1848.-1*1 1848 a general estimate of the popula- 
tion of the provinces was prepared under the orders of Government for tho 
first time simultaneously in all districts. The instructions directed that an 
estimate of the average number of persons residing in each house should bo 
prepared by enumeration within a selected average area and that the houses 
counted throughout the districts. 
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The methods actually employed varied from district to district. In 
some districts the population appears to have been enumerated throughout. 
In the majority the instructions of Government were followed. In other 
cases the population of a given area was enumerated and the population esti- 
mated at the same rate, for the total area which was more or less accurately 
known. Other methods were still rougher and in a later report it is stated 
the census of the city of .Benares for 1848 was “made on the basis of the 
quantity of salt that was used by the' city during a twelve month." Jho 
population of the regulation districts including those of the Delhi Division 
was estimated to be 23 millions and the density 322, a result certainly as 
much below the truth as that of the previous estimate was above it. 

4. The Census of 1853 -— Reasons *0 believe the latest estimate unsa* 
tisfactory were speedily found, but the attention of public officers had been 
attracted to the subject, and in some districts a new census was made annually 
for several years on the 1st of January, whilst in others “ a single great 
effort was made to procure a faithful return of the population ” In 1851, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considered that moans were available for the “ for- 
mation” of a new census and that the measure was likely to cause no alarm 
or apprehension amongst the people. Instructions were therefore issued for 
a general census to be taken on the 1st January 1853, the population to be 
enttwerated throughout. 

K copy of thp specimen return for a single village will most briefly 
indicate the scope and methods of the census so taken. 

Return* of persona who on the night of the 3Ut December 1852 or 5(h Poos 1260 
JasU, were present in the mauza oj Khundauli, pargana-Sikandra. 
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It will be observed that the returns show the numWa only of the persons 
male and female in each house. 

Such a return was prepared for each hamlet or mahdl in a village, com- 
bined into one for the village and afterwards into a general return for the 
pargana. The agency employed was in agricultural villages the patwdri 
acd his relatives, m towns the muhalladdrs or in some cases the police. The 
instructions ordered that the first three columns of the return were to be 
filled up before the date prescribed for the census and the rest on the day 
fixed. ‘ The figures so ascertained for the districts then an^ now in the pro- 
vinces are compared with those for subsequent censuses in a statement given 
in a later chapter. This census must, considering that it was the first and 
that all detail of arrangements was left to District Officers, be considered 
remarkably successful. 

The general lines of the system on which the enumerntion of 1891 was 
taken have been founded on the procedure followed iii several districts iu 
1852-53. Mr, DeGruyther’s account of his procedure m Farukhabad lequires 
but slight alteration to be a correct outline of the present ouumoration pro- 
cedure. 

“ The first step was to number the houses. This duty was performed by the village 
patw&n by a ceitam rule which obliged bim to pteservo'au unbroken senes of numbers. 
The next step was to make a rough census. The nuinlicr of inmates of each house wus 
ascertained as carefully as possible by enquiry of the head of the family and of his neigh- 
bours ; strangers were not taken into account, but the actual members of the family only, 
including such as wore temporarily absent, but expected to be at home on the night of the 
31st December. In this way tlie colnmne four to eleven were filled up i» rttl ^nk llie 
work wus commenced on 10th December 1862, and was required to be completed in ten 
days. What liad thus been accomplished was then tested by the kanimgo or other tahsfli 
official. It was the duty of the testing officer to visit each village entered in his list and 
satisfy himself as to the accuracy of the entries, Uy this means it was ascertained that 
the houses had been duly numbered ; that tiio returns hod so far been prepared with care ; and 
that those who wero to take the census on the Ist January clearly understood and wem 
fully qualified for the work. Travellera in inns, sar&is and paraos were enumerated liotwccn 
8 and 9 F, m, on tlio night pieceding the 1st January, The rest of the enamerntiun was 
simultaneously carried out throughout tlio distnet on the 1st January, The red ink entries 
leisurely made m columns four to eleven were found very nvefni when the actual enumcia- 
tion took plate, tho result of which was inserted in black ink ]ust below the red," 

“ The number of strangers or visitors was entered on a separate line iii the same column 
which had been made sufficiently wide for tlw purpose, ’’ 

We have m this brief report a complete ontlino of tho scheme subso- 
quently adopted for tho provinces. This firs| census of tho population of tho 
North-West Provinces like the earlier ennuierations of houses appoais to have 
been received by the people without any special manifestations of alarm. It 
was taken exactly a century after it had been first proposed to take a census . 
in England and the Bill was rejected unhesitatingly by the House of Commons, 
where the opponents of the measure could-hardly believe “ that there was 
any set of men or indeed any individual of the human species so presumptuous ' 
and so abandoned as to make such a proposal” It was taken only half a 
century after the Commons of England first were aUe to disabuse themselves 
11 
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of the notion that a census was the most effectual engine of oppression and 
rapacity ever used against an injured people and likely to be followed by 
“ some public misfortune or epidemical distemper." 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe at Delhi, then in the provinces experimented in 
regard to the possibility of carrying out a census on the English system of 
distributing schedules to householders to be filled up by them. Five thousand 
were distributed in one part of Delhi city, and all returns very correctly 
filled up. The system has not commended itself for general adoption.’ It is 
little suited for the more elaborate schedule now in use, and open to very 
serious objection on account of the burden necessarily imposed upon the poorer 
householders in paying for having the schedules written. The returns of the 
1853 census showed for the present Meerut, Agra, Bobilkhand, Allahabad 
(excluding the late Jh^na Dmsion), Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions a total 
population of 14,989,161 males and 13,087,541 females; 12,923,096 males and 
11,188,636 females were Hindus ; 2,066,065 males and 1,898,905 females were 
shown as Muhammadans ; and others. 18,204,865 persons were shown as agri- 
culturists, and the rest as non-agriculturists. 

The points in the returns which cbiciiy attracted notice were the great 
density of population shown in certain districts and parganas, and the dispro- 
portion between the numbers of the sexes ; 53'9 per cent, of Hindus and 52 
per cent of Muhammadans being shown as males. The density for districts 
was greatest in Benares with 856 persons per square mile, in Jaunpur with 
737, and in Ghdzipur with 732. In connection with the density it was con- 
sidered necessary to defend the accuracy of the returns at some length, but as 
still higher figures are now accepted the arguments employed have ceased to be 
of practical interest. Begarding the disproportion of the sexes, stilt to many 
minds an unsettled question, I may quote in exien>o the conclusions of tho 
author of the 1853 report, Mr. G. J. Christian, then Secretary to the Board 
of Bevenue and afterwards Commissipner of Sitapur, where he was killed 
during the mutiny. 

“ There appears, therefore, to be no reason for questioning the accuracy of the returns 
on this account. The supposition that the number of females has been intentionally 
concealed from feelings peculiar to the east is refuted by the reports of the returning 
officers, itIio deny that any such disposition was evinced, and still more by the fact that 
the deficit of females is least among the Muhammadans. Tho disproportion may be due, 
among other causes, to the small value attached to female life. A lorge portion of the 
Hindus, and it is with them tliat the prepondeiance of males is most striking, consider the 
birth of a daughter almost as a mirfortune. Their daughters m infancy and childhood 
meet with but little care or attention m health or sickn^s, and the waste of female life at 
these early periods must be vciy great. To this musjj be add^ the effect of early 
marriages, and among some of the agricultural Hmdua of hardship and labour unsuited to 
tbe sex. Infanticide must also influence the number of Hindu females especially if, os there 
IS reason to believe, the deficit of females mainly obtains among cluldreu under 12 years of 
age” 

“ The ivtni-ns do not djjptmgnish the castes which are known or suspected to practise 
female infanticide, but they chiefly belong to the agricultural community, for which the 
deficit of females is greatest, and abound in the districts of Forukhabad, Mampuri and 
FUwab, where the percentage iff males is above the average, fiat it must be left for 
12 
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another ccnsne, when the castes and ages of the population shall be recorded to show 
fully the effect of this custom on the number of female cluldrcn." 

“ Among the Muhammadans these causes screrally operate either to a loss extent or 
not at all, but for them as for the Hindus allowance must he made for males absent 
from their homes on service. There are probably not less than h.ilf a million of eeiio^s 
and camp followers, most of whom belong to these provinces, in the Pan3db, Burma and 
elsewhere beyond the limits of the census.” 

" Up-oountrymen are also found in great numbers in the Bombay army and in Civil 
sitnations throughout the Panjib and Lower Bengal, while hardly any natives of those parts 
of India are employed in these provinces,” 

5. The Genaua of 1865-— I* was the Intention of the North-West Gov- 
ernment in 1853 that this first census should be followed at intervals often 
jears by similar operations, but in the succeeding period tlie mutiny inter- 
veued and was succeeded by a destructive famine and pestilence. No steps 
towards a second census were therefore taken till October 1863 when the 
Board of Kovenue, to which Mr. W. 0 Plowden was then Secretary, was 
instructed to arrange for the consus, which was finally taken on tho 10th Jan- 
uary 1865. In tho method of enumeration there was but little change as 
compared with that in the moat efficiently supervised districts in 1853. Tho 
preparation of a preliminary record and its correction in rod ink in tho actual 
census were now prescribed. As m 1853, tho number only of persons in each 
house was entered. Tho form of schedule was as follows — 



In addition to filling up this return the enumerator had to prepare four 
village abstracts from which pargana abstracts wore prepared under the orders 
of Tahsilddra and district abstracts tn the district office. The final tables 
were drawn up in the Board’s office. The final tables published were of two 
kinds A. General — B. Detailed. 

The general statements were — 

No. I.— Area and population in tho Diviaions and districts of tho North-Western 
Provinces. 

No. II.— Area and population, showing tho differences as exluhitod m the censni of 
1865 and of 1853, with the perccat|ge8 of increase or decrease and tlio 
proportion of males to females. 

No. HI.— Land revenue, area and population. 

No. IV.— Population, arranged according to castes 

No. V. — Population, arranged acconliDg to occupations. 

No. VI.— Number of houses, with the averege number of persons to each houi^e, m 
parganas and in towns with more than 20,000 inbabitanll. 

No, VII,— Classified statement of towns and villages m the North-Western Provinces. 
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The detailed statements were similar to the above, but gave the statistics 
for parganas. A very brief examination of the two more elaborate of these 
tables is sufficient to convince one of the unsuitableness of the system of 
enumeration and compilation for returns of any complexity. 

In the caste statement, castes universally well known are apparently 
shown with a fair degree of accuracy, but the less known castes appear very 
irregularly, one so well known as Ahar appearing only for one district. 
In regard to occupations, though there was some advance on the foi'mer 
census in distinguishing agriculturists from non-agriculturists, the return was 
in general very incomplete. The record of the occupation of the head of the 
family only, prevented all record of those minor occupations which are carried 
on by the younger members and women of the family, whilst abstraction by 
means of the enumerators and unsupervised tahsll officials tended to combine 
all allied occupations under one general bead, even more completely than the 
barenc'-s of the record itself made necessary. The faults of the 1865 returns 
made it evident that for the future several improvements in the procedure 
were necessary. It was clear— 

!«/ —That the record must be by persons, not by families. 

2nd.— That enumerators cannot be depended on to interpret the nature 
of the entries to be made without more detailed instructions than 
were likely to reach them verbally from the tahsil officials. 

Zrd — That returns involving more than the addition of the different 
columns of the schedule cannot be effectively and accurately 
• prepared by the enumerators. 

4//i.— That the district officials cannot be depended on to furnish properly 
arranged and classiBed final lists for castes and occupations, but 
that the superintendence of an officer specially deputed to census 
duty was absolutely necessary in order that the returns should 
be presented in a uniform and well-arranged manner. 

The report regarding the 1805 returns was written by Mr. W. C. Plowden. 
As his more matuied conclusions in regard to the figures of later censuses will 
have to bu roforred to in connection with the figures for 1891, no further 
account of the 1865 report appears necessary. 

6. The Oudh Census of 1869- —Tho first census of Oudh is the next 
in the history of these provinces. The Oudh Government had the advan- 
tage of the experience acquired in the North-West Census of 1853, and, lu 
regard to the appomtment of a special census officer and of a special establish- 
ment to tabulate the returns, profited by this experience. Enumeration by 
persons instead of by families was, however, considered too elaborate for a 
young province and, in the preliminaries of the census, the procedure in the 
Noith- Western Provinces in 1853 was followed without alteration. 

It is perhaps not remarkable that the census in Oudh in 1859 created 
more alarm amongst the persons enumerated than did the eai liest of which 
we have any record in the North-West Provinces. In North-West Provinces 
censuses we occasionally hear of a supposed connection between, the census 
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nnd taxation, and even with levies for the army or public works ; but the 
idea of a conscription of women for the use of the European army, and such a 
report as was prevalent in Bara Banki that two maidens from each village 
were wanted to fan the Queen, owing to the climate of England having 
become exceedingly hot, are in this part of India peculiar to Oiidh or the 
wildest parts of Bundelkband. From the border districts it was reported 
that large numbers of people had crossed into the North-West to avoid being 
enumerated. 

7. The Census of 1872.—In 1872 we have for the drst time a census 
on the present system, in which each resident in a house is entered separately 
by name in the enumerator’s schedule. We have now fur. the first time 
instructions, slight enough it is true, issued in print to each enumerator, and 
now for the first time in the North-West Provinces a special officer to compile 
and comment upon the retains; as the result of these changes, the accuracy 
and fullness of the information collected and compiled is such that it can 
be made use of for purposes of comparison with the results of later censuses. 

The 1872 schedule was os follows : — 
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The general statements compiled from this schedule were as follows 
I. A,— Area and population. 

I B. — Details of population. 

I C. — Infirmities. 

II A. — Population according to age nnd sea, classified under («) Hindus, (i) Muham- 

madans, (e) Christians and others. 

HI. A. — Population according to education. * 

III. B,— Percentages taken from the preceding statement. 

IV. — Area, population and revenue. i 

V. B.— Population classified by nstionahties, castes and tribes. 

VI. — Occupations of the male population not less than 15 years of age. 

VII. — Number of villages and towns in each distnet, classified according to the numher 

of their inhabitants, 

Vin.— Towns contaming more tliaa 5,000 inhabitants, classified according to popu* 
lation. 


IX.— Details for the above towns, 
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The report, just over 100 pages, was, Icariog out figured statements, 
comparatively brief. The remainder of the three bulky volumes, in which 
Mr. Plowden’s report was published, consisted of detailed statements showing 
the figures and percentages of the general statements for each of the par- 
ganas and cities of the province. 

In. compilation three abstracts wore prepared by a special staff in district 
offices for each village. 

(1) The main abstract arranging the inhabitants by sex, creed, nationality, caste, and 

^ving also certain information as to the occnpations of the people, their 
ability to read, and statistics of the blind, deaf and dumb, insane, idiots and 
lepers. 

(2) A synopsis of the number of [persons, male and female, distingnishing those of 

12 years and upwards from children under 12. 

(3) A statement of tho occnpations followed by males not less than 16 years of ago. 

These were so drawn up as to afford checks on the mutual accuracy of the 
throe abstracts ; and from these abstracts, drawn up in the several oificos, the 
central office compiled the statemonts which accompany the report. 

These abstracts were compiled in n central office in Dehra Diin into the 
final statements and tables. The respective merits of this system and of 
those adopted in 1881 and 1891, will be referred to further on. The 
figures of 1872 and the conclusions arrived at in Mr. Plowden’s report will 
have to be frequently referred in the course of this report and need not now 
be furthet referred to. 

8; Tha Cenaiia of 1881-— In regard to 1881 it is just now enough to 
draw attention to the greater completeness of the instructions issued before 

the census to District and to Census Officers, due largely to the fact that in 

1881a Census Officer was deputed to his work before any steps towards the 
census were taken in districts, and to give the following list of the tables, 
prepared: — 

feife .iff C^.— The number of families and houses and the residents as permanent and 
temporary. 

Do, 1.— Hmdus by conjugal condition and age. 

Do. 2.— Mnhammadans ditto. 

Do, 8 . — Persons of other religions ditto. 

Do, 4. — Ages of the Hindus. 

Do. Ditto Muhammadans. 

Do. 6. — Ditto persons of other religions. 

Do. 7. — Conjugal oondihon. 

Do. 8.— Eehgion. 

Do. 9. — Clmetians by sect and race. 

Do, 11. — Hindu castes. 

Do, 11(a), — Bijpnts, Ahirs, Gujan, Togas, Ahars and Minas by subdivision and 
age. 

Do. 12. — Mnsalm&ns of five tribes, ms., Bdjputs, Gujars, Jdts, Togas and Newdtis. 

Do, 18.— Mother tongue. 
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Tail* 14. — Birthplace* within the Norti-Weetem Province* end Oudh, 

Jh, 14(a). — Birthplace* outside the North-Western Provincee and Oodhi 

Do. 15.— Oconpations of males. 

Do, 16.— Occupations of females. 

Do. 17. — Instruction, 

Do. 18. — Unsound mind. 

Do. W— Blind. 

Do. 80 — Deaf mutes. 

Do. 81.— Lepers. 

Do. 88.— General village ahetract. 

In all respects not noted in the following pages the census of 1891 so 
closely follow^ the lines of that of 1881, that from the account of the former 
necessary to the completeness of this report the method of the latter may 
mu/ondts be gathered. As in 1881 the census of 1891 was conduct- 
ed simultaneously throughout India. 

9. TheCensua of 1891- The Agra Conference of 1889— J. A. 

Baines, Census Superintendent in Bombay in 1881, was appointed Census 
Commissioner for India on the 19th August 1889, and shortly after, under 
his presidentship, a conference of ex-Censns Officers was assembled to consult 
on. the measures to be adopted and the tables to be prepared in the census of 
1891. The form of the enumeration schedule was the first question con- 
sidered by the Agra Conference. The headings of the 1881 schedule and 
of that suggested by the Conference and adopted for the present ‘census are 
given below 

A 

ENUMEEATION SCHEDULE OP 1881. 
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B. 

ENUMERATION SCHEDULE PROPOSED J'OR 1891. 
{Umform tue prftertltd 20' x Si') 
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The value of the alteratiuny made by separating completely the colunma 
for entries as to religion and caste is at once apparent to any one who has 
had to do with census matters. Even were the only entries required those 
of the main religion and the mum caste, the added columns for sect and sub< 
caste would be of .value to conect mistakes which are invariably made in 
regard to qomo leligions and some castes. 

A very clear and succinct code of instructions to enumerators was drafted 
by the Corifeience and afterwaids proscribed by the Government of India 
for general ndoption, with only such modification in details as might be con- 
sidered locally necessary. The methods b}' which the information obtained 
in the schedules was to bo abstracted into the final tables were outl.ned, and 
the forms which the tables w'ere to take were drafted in almost precisely the 
.shape in which they were adopted by the Government of India. The con- 
ference recommended and the Government of India adopted an impoitant 
change in the method of enumeration of occupations. It was decided that 
recoul should be made of the occupation which formed the means of snbsis- 
teiico of evciy individual, whetliet he was an actual worker or not, instead of, 
.IS at last census, of the occupation of actual woikers only. The effect of the 
change as regards both the accuracy and the value of the infoiiiiation 
acquired will bo referred tom the chapter on the occupations of the provinces. 
Local Governments were consulted ns to whether tins suggestion should bo 
.ulopted. The North-Western Provinces Government, whilst believing tliat 
the change would be a statistical impiovement, considered that for the pur- 
pose of a correct record it would be preferable to follow the precedent of 1881 
and rccoid in the column of occupation only those persons who are actually 
engaged in it. The difficulty, which the Local Goveinment considered would 
be felt by enumerators in carrying out the instructions as diafted, was more 
specifically stated by a Collector consulted, who pointed out how ludicrous it 
would bo considered by the censui staff to have to record the wife and ten 
children of a head coustablq^s head constables, and the invalid husband of a 
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midwife as also a midwife. The difficnltj was a real one. It would have 
required the most niinpte supeiinteudence to have got tho census staff to 
regard such entries as proper, but a very useful amendment of the rules, made 
by the Government of India, made it possible to have tho desired record 
without difficulty. For non-workers it was directed that the word dependent 
should be added. We should therefore in the above quoted instances have the 
entiies of “ dependent on head constable ” “dependent on midwife ’’ instead of 
those objected to. So amended, the rule as to record of occupations worked 
well, and it gave ho trouble in subsequently abstracting the returns to omit 
ther detail as to dependents and workers. 

10. Xhe prOviDCial rules for ISQl-^Provincial census operations started 
in Apiil 1892, with the revision of the detailed instructions issued in 
1881 to District Ortioers for procedure in enumeration. Thu proceedings ot 
the Agra Conference and the remarks of selected officers on the census ut 
1881 afforded some guide as to the emendations necessary. Mr. E. White 
had, after the conclusion of the 1881 enumeration, called for reports from all 
districts as to what alterations were considered necessary, and had embodied 
these recommendations and the result of his own experience in a detailed note 
for uso in tho following census ; but the fact that all census records of 1881, 
except the printed report itself, were destroyed by fire in the Secretariat office, 
deprived me of much information which would, no doubt, have been of value. 
Mr. White’s circulars and a few final reports were, however, procured from 
District Officers, and the instructions for the census of 1891* issued on the Ord 
June 1890. 

ii- The Census subdivision of the jn'oviuces.— The first steps, which 
the District Officers of the province were called on to take m connection with 
the census, were — the subdivision of their districts into accurately defined 
areas of suitable size for enumerators’ blocks ; the grouping of these blocks 
into circles and charges, each to be under the care of a supervisor or superin- 
tendent ; and tho provision and training of the necessary cnnmeratorH, snpei- 
visors and charge superintendents. The rules provided that the census .sub- 
divisions should bo roughly marked oiit and the superior census staff provided 
by the 15th July, and that the accurate and final definition of the blocks, 
circles and charges and the appointment of all Census Officers should bo 
complete by the Ist October. 

It was intended that the record of the census subdivisions made in 1881 
should be corrected, where recent considerable changes made it necessniy, to 
provide the rough indication required by the 15th July ; and in those districts 
in which any record of tho 1881 subdivisions had bcon preserved this course 
was followed. There were, however, many districts in which no trace of the 
1 881 record of census charges could be found, and in these it was necessary to 
moke an entirely fresh arrangement. At both censuses the rules to bo observed 
were that a block should contain on an average about GO houses or 300 
persons ; that a circle should consist of about ten blocks ; and a charge of all 
the ciicles in some well-known territorial division ot a district. 

12. The houee numheriDg —The accurate definition of the enumerator’s 
block was the part of the preliminary arrangementa which called for most 
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attention and requir^ most labour. It implied the numbering of every house, 
landing stage, camping ground or other place in which any persons were likely 
to be found on the census night, and the preparation of a list giving a 
description of all such places and the numbers allotted to them. One of these 
Ibamaiua. prepared for each “mauza,” that being the 

smallest clearly defined and continuous unit of area which 
can be employed for executive purposes in these provinces. The term mauza 
has had a variety of English words used as its equivalent. It has been trans- 
lated as village, township, hamlet and even as parish. Of these words, village 
has the sanction of general use, and I propose to make use of it in future ; 
but as it would, in generiil English use, apply more properly to the inhabited 
site only, a note as to the actual meaning of the term so translated may be 
added. It is defined by Mr. Vincent Smith as consisting of “ a plot or plots 
of land with definite permanent boundaries and a separate name in the 
revenue register, usually, though not necessarily, surrounding an inhabited 
village site.” That is to say, it is a defined area traditionally regarded as a 
mauza. No more logical definition can be given. The use of the word town- 
ship implies a theory which does not apply to a majority of the villages as now 
constituted in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, whilst the word 
parish is as inapplicable as a word could well be. The revenue definition of 
mauza was modified in two respects for census purposea 

(a) Uninhabited mauzas or villages were excluded for obvious reasons. 

(b) Within the boundaries of a town village demarcation was ignored. 
. A town is occasionally included within the area of a single village 

* (mauza), but more generally includes part of the area of several 

villages. For all census purposes the town itself is the impor- 
tant uni^ mauza boundaries are important elsewhere because 
they are the unit for all administrative purposes, and indeed the 
only absolutely fixed unit which can be employed. Within the 
town area the usefulness of the mauza boundaries disappears. 

13. Gensas definition of yillage'-^-Tbe census definition of a village 
was therefore as follows:-' 

“ A vilinge denotes the area demarcated for revenue purpoeea as a maun, providsd that 
where a village or part of a village forms a part of the area of a town, it will 1^ included in 
such town. The remainder, if any, will be regarded, for census purposes, as the village. 

Explanation 1.— A village includes all hamlets situated witfam the area of the ravenue 
mauza. 

Explanation t.r-k mauza will be regarded as a village for census purposes only when 
it contains i place or places in which persons may probably be found on the eensoi night. 

ExplanoHon S.— " Forest tncts not included within the boundarke of a revenue 
mauza will bo entered as villages, the boondaiies being those recognised by the Foreet 
Department." 

Tho definition of tOWn’-’The definition of town given in the roles 

was — 

A town denotes— 

(1) Every area within which the Chankidiri Aot (XX of IStO) or either of the Muni' 
cipal AcU (XV of 1873 or XV of 1888) ie In force; 
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(2) Every otker continaovB group of hooiee inhibited perminently not leu thin 
6,000 people. 

By the am of a town ii meant^ 

(1) The area demarcated for the patpoeei of the above Acta. 

(8) The area occupied by the group of houiea and the land immediately appurtenant 
thereto. 

IxplaHalion. I— If the houeea of aeveral villogea form together a oontinuous group 
with a population exceeding 6,000, eueh a group will be a town. But if tho houtea of a 
villagb are divided into distinct groups, no one of which contains more than 6,000 residents, 
then, though the total population exceeds 6,000, they will not be a town. 

ExflaMtion 8. — Where separate groups of bouses have been united for the purposes 
of the above Acts, it must be considered in each ease whether tho circumstances require 
the statistics to be separate or combined. In the first case, groups will be considered sepa- 
rate towns, in the latter, one town : as, however, for administrative purposes, these groups 
are tmted as forming one aggregate, unless there is some strong reason for a contrary 
course, they should be regarded as one town. 

This definition differs materially from that adopted at last census. Au 
attempt was then made to specially demarcate towns for census purposes and 
to ignore the known demarcation already made executively. Tho result was, 
as will appear from the remarks on the movement of population in towns, such 
as to necessitate the adoption of the present definition. The instructions 
regarding the special demarcation of towns for census purposes were some- 
times carried out and were sometimes ignored; when they were carried out 
the returns obtained were useless for executiive purposes, and when the arrange- 
ments for the present census were being made, it was found impossible to 
ascertain to what areas they applied. 

15. Dfiflnition of hoUB0-”“An important preliminary to tho prepara- 
tion of tho lists for each town or maoza was tlio definition of tho word 
“house.” Had it boon possible to satisfactorily define the word in a way 
applicable to the whole of India tho definition would have been of some statis- 
tical as well as of administrative importance. The resolution of tho Agra 
Conference on tho subject was as follows : — 

" On discussing the definition of a bouse for the purpose of tl e census, it was f uund 
that, looking at the extiemo vanety of dwellings prevalent in India, the only use made uf 
the return in the tables was of insignificant statistical value. For admiuistratho piir])oses 
tbo Conference recommend the definition of 1881, in which tho leading feature is the existence 
of an independent entrance from the ermmon way. Special cases of common occiiirenic, 
such as are found in every province, most he met by special mention in tho instinclions t>i 
the agency employed to register and number the buildings. Tho definition puhli^licil ter 
the guidance of supervising officers vrill lie “The dwelling place of one or more fnmiluM 
with their resident aervante, having a separate primgpal entrance from tlie common w.iy."' 
For enumeration purposes it will remain, as before, a budding having a separate number 
affixed to it, and, as such, it will appear in the preliminary returns under the heading of 
occupied or unoccupied respectively." 

The definition waa thus left to the discretion of Local Governments. 
That recommended by the Conference was not adopted without consideration 
by the Local Government. Of the officers consulted only*onc, Mr. E J. Kitts, 
had any alteration of importance to propose. Mr. Kitts suggested as tho 
definition of house “ a permanent or temporary dwelling place on a separate 
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site and inhabited by one or more families.” Mr. Kitts stated his objections 
to the Conference definition as follows 

My tint objection to that definition m tlut under it tbe census enumention becomes 
net an enumeration of honees, so much os on enumeration of front doors (sadsr darwdzasl. 

It often happens in towns that an upper story of a heuse has a separate side door which is 
“ a separate principal entrance upon the public way." In tbe English census this would 
be enumerated as a separate tenement, but not as a separate honse; in India it is ennmer* 
ated as a separate house," 

•' My second objection is that the old definition cannot he made, without Tiolrace, to 
provide for cases such as ate noticed on page 140, North-Western Proviooes Census Report, 
Volume I, which caused the return for the Sshdranpur district to be so abnormal. Tbe 
words "public way," might be further explained as "land over which difierent families * 
exercised a right of way," hut this would make the definition long^ than at present, 

I am aware that the old definition was luggosted by an authority for which I have the 
greatest respoot and admiration: bnt the 1881 census showed that tbe definition did not 
work well and uniformly. I would suggest the following A house is a permanent or 
temporary dwelling place upon a separate site and inhabited by one or more families." This 
definition would in practical working meet the two cases which I have mentioned, and I do 
not think it would raise any new difficulties." 

There can be no doubt that the defects, pointed out by Mr. Kitts in the 
conference definition are real. His definition however appears to introduce 
far more serious difficulties. The term a separate site is indefinite in the 
extreme. An ordinary plan of house for a fairly well-to-do samfnddr is a 
number of small built huts round a central enclosure ; each of these huts is 
, but a separate room of the house ; but in so far as tbe site is concerned they 
are each just as much on a separate site as is the house 
of a ChamAr family in .an enclosure of the type referred 
to by Mr. Kitts as common in Sahdranpar. The object 
of the definition was to provide not statistical informa- 
tion regarding houses, but a definite and workable unit 
for the enumerators’ lists. It was clear, I think, that 
from this point of view the definition by means of the 
separate public way was both more explicit and simpler 
than that by means of tbe separate ^te, as well as more 
in accordance with native ideas on the subject It was 
however necessary to provide in the definition for the sub-division of the 
enclosures common in the western districts, 'each of which have but one 
separate entrance from the public way, but which may contain the dwelling 
houses of forty or fifty families, and for which therefore a single number is 
not a sufficient guide to an enumerator. With this view a proviso was added 
to the definition which was published in the rules as follows >- 

" A house IS the dwelling place of one or several fiimilies having a sejarate entrance 
from the public way." 

" Provided that where such a dwelling-house consists of an enclosure inhabited by four 
or more independent families, the parts of the enclosure inhabited by each family may be 
considered separate bouses." 

" Pxplttnalion.^-ToT census purposes, a shop or storehouse will not be a honse unless 
some one reside m it. If, however, any person is likely to be found residing in it on the 
census night, it will be treated ai a bouse," 
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That the proviso had the effect of breaking up the enclosures which gave 
so much trouble at last census^ the accom* 
panying comparison of the population per 
house in certain western districts now 
and at last census shows clearly enough. 
There has been however no part of 
the enumeration rules so much criticised 
or which has given so much trouble as 
‘this definition. It was overlooked by tho 
persons who numbered the- houses that 
tho proviso referred only to enclotwrcs 
* which were the dwelling places of several separate families and in conse- 
quence four or five numbers painted on the single door of a single tenement 
were not infrequently met with. The meaning which it was desired to 
attach to the italicized word independent was overlooked, and a father 
and his sons living in the ancestral house had their dwelling rooms often 
designated by separate numbers, because each cooked his food separate from 
the others. The discretion allowed by the use of tho word 'may ' is stated to 
have led to diversity of practice in adjubing quarters of tho same town. 
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The provision that only enclosures containing four or more independent 
families should be divided up is liable to thq serious objection that so arbitrary 
a line of demarcation deprives statistics as to house population of much of the 
small value that can otherwise be attached to them. It was made in considera- 
tion of the instruction to the enumerator directing that each housq should 
occupy a separate page of the enumerator’s book, and in order to prevent 
waste of the forms by dividing all enclosures into separate houses. 

The very frequent objections made in district reports to the definition 
are entirely unaccompanied by any suggestion as to how it should be amended. 
Tho proviso is, there can be little doubt, absolutely necessary to provide a 
guide for enumerators in enclosuros. It might at next census be amended 
by being made compulsory by tho substitution of “ will ” for may.” It would 
be more statistically correct if for “four or more independent families " were 
written “ two or mdte independent families,” thus providing for tho subdivi- 
sion of all enclosures inhabited by families not connected by the ties of close 
relationship.” 

16, The house numberiog-— The house numbering was carried out in 
municipal towns by an establishment provided by the Municipal Boards, 
in Act XX towns by the tax Collector or other official agency provided by 
the District Magistrate, and in villages almrat entirely by that mainstay of 
the census administration, the patwdri. In cho towns the houses had for tbo 
most part been permanently numbered before the census, but there were 
few instances in which this earlier numbering was found to be so systematic 
or so complete as to make it of use wnthout almost complete revision. The 
rules provided that in towns the serial number for houses should run by 
muhallas or wards, but that where houses bad already been numbered by 
streets or otherwise, the existing numbers should be utilized for census 
purposes. It was abundantly proved, in my opioiou, that numbering by 
23 
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mahallas was the only plan suitable for ordinary towns in these provinces. 
In lai|[e towns and in the more densely populated and permanently built 
parts, numbering by streets and lanes is possible, but even in such towns 
it is impossible in the maze of petty lanes and by>ways, which form the 
poorer parts. Distribution of enumerators by streets was in most places 
found to bo impossible, and where it was attempted it had often at the last 
moment to be abandoned in favor of a distribution by muballas. In several 
cities in which I inspected the numbering myself, great delay was caused in 
census work by its being assumed, to st&rt with, that the old numbers could 
be employed. Mirzapur wus completed numbered twice over for this reason, 
and in Benares work was thrown so fat back that the numbering was only 
completed before the enumeration had to be started by great efforts on the 
part of the Joint Magistrate, the late Hafiz Altaf Husain, Deputy Collector, 
and several members of the Municipal Board. Lucknow and Fyzabad 
may be mentioned as cities in which the house numbering was particularly 
well and promptly done. In the former it was effected by an entirely 
separate staff of muharrirs appointed for the purpose and working under the 
orders of the Municiptd Secretary and the City Magistrate. In general the 
numbering in towns was when completed absolutely exhaustive, and the intelli- 
gence and carefulness with which this work was done for the most part by 
the members of the Municipal Boards deserves mention. The numbers afiSxed 
for census purposes were, in so far as I know, every municipal town of the 
provinces adopted permanently, tin plates with the number painted on them 
being in general affixed ter the houses. In Act XX towns the procedure 
was not materially different In the villages the numbers were in general 
painted in red ochre on the different houses by the patwdri. In a few districts 
more or less permanent wooden tickets were provided by the zaminddrs. 
All officers who have reported in detail on the house numbering in villages 
note with confidence on its complete correctness. The patwdri, even in 
those districts in which patwdri intelligence is lowest, has, from his thorough 
local knowledge, no difficulty in carrying through this part of the work in 
an unexceptionable manner. 

17 . The date prescribed for the completion of houep nambering-— The 

date fixed for the completion of the house numbering was the Ist October. 
Objection has been taken to this date) on the ground that it implies much of 
the work being done in the rains, and makes it necessary in many cases co 
have it redone owing to the numbers being washed out. In the present census 
heavy rain in September, in the eastern districts, not only washed out the 
numbers to a great extent, but in not a few cases obliterated even the houses 
themselves. The majority of officers, however, were of opinion that the date 
fixed was not too early. The numbering of the houses has to be done before 
the blocks can be finally decided on and before enumerators can bo appointed ; 
and it was clearly better to risk the obliteration of a percentage of the num- 
bers than to delay the rest of the censns work. The block list being written 
up with the first numbering, it gives little trouble to replace the numbers on 
the bouses later on. One or two officers report that geru (red ochre) num- 
bers were considered unlucky, and washed out by the people themselves, 
Geru markings appear not uncommonly to be considered un^ky, but that 
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this feeling should affect the census numbering was not a general occurrence. 
In general, when houses were plastered after the numbers had been affixed, 
the women were most careful to plaster all round but not over the numbers. 
The care taken of the wooden or metal numbers provided in towns and in 
some districts in rural tracts also was almost ludicrous. They were far 
too precious to remain exposed on the houses and were carefully wrapped up 
in a cloth and put away in the basket which contained the festival dresses 
of the women, to bo proudly produced when a Census Officer came round. 

18. The block list.— The block list showing the houses and the 
numbers they bore was to be tho enumerator’s guide round his block, and 
it was therefore necessary, that besides actual dwelling houses, all camping 
grounds, landing stages and other places where any persons were likely to 
be fouhd on the census n’ght should bear a separate number. Amongst 
such places a number of shops had to be numbered. The rule as to tho 
numbering of shops has in places been somewhat.misunderstood. It is cmninoii 
for householders to sleep in their shops at night by way of safeguard, but 
it was not intended that such persens should be enumerated at the shop if 
they had a dwelling house from which they wore temporarily absent. To 
distinguish between persona sleeping in shops and who ought to be enumerat- 
ed elsewhere and those who had no other place of residence iu the neigh- 
bourhood and practically lived in the shop, required a considerable amount of 
correspondence between enumerators. This, however, was found in practice 
to be inevitable, to avoid either the possibility of the double enumeration or 
the omissibn of people sleeping in shops. 

The specimen village or ward list printed for the guidance of .District 
Officers was as follows . — 



Name af Village 

OTioard. 


No tn eirele hit 

bur. 

1 

1 

r 


Kttme of bcMl of each family or 
pnnupAl rcsKleot 

Remarkf 


1 ■ 1 

1 * 3 

* 



Itnn, 

s&odf. 


29 

»! 

Dnelhng hoaae 


(1) Bhogwint, lunlwrdir. 

(2) Genda, nottidar 

(3) Utm Dijtl, notliddr 

IVBvellen (pend tho night 

31 

83 

Police itfUion 

Dwelling bouae 


jUniit Singb, hood constablo 
(1) Him Hokliih, Kochlii 
(S) Uokondo, ditto 

Ur John Suiitb, Indigo IMonter 

Ac. 

Seponto blork 

S3 

Sc 

Bungtlow with 

houiei ... 

Prlroto Mhcilnlo 

Ac 



C\9mMn ^ 


97 

Dwelling ftonM 

... 

(1) ShM Dijd. Chwiife. 

(2) Qunlu, ditto 

(3) KupKtni, ditto 

Qugn ditto 

a< 


96 

Ditto 

So. 




19. GenSIlS sabdivisiOQS'— House numbering finished. District Officers 
were instructed to draw up for each town or tahsfl of their charge a register 
giving exact details of all census subdivisions as finaliyi,fixed, And the names 
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of the enamerators and supervising Census Officers appointed to take charge 
of these subdi visions. A specimen of the prescribed form follows 

Cireh lilt. Ckar§e of Buptnoindtoi, takM, dutriet. 


s 

1 





i 

i 


ronnstobo 

luuedto 

ennmeraton. 




*8 

J 

-!l 

muhall*. 

8 

3 

■6 

1 

I 

Dturlption et 
block. 

onunwntor. 

S' 

1 

S 

P 

J 

j 

1 

i 

,1 

s 

■8 

1 

i 

•8 

J 

j 

1 

1 

& 

f 

11 

Name^of 

11 

|l 

1 

1 

2 

a 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

21 

22 

23 

1 

1 

Main alicdi, houcM 
itcsa 

ChamlrlB, honiM 
S4tol>8,Agmigh4t 
houcco M to 71. 
Honieol to 40, in- 
eluding pnrdo 

HoniM SO to 102, 
MceptnrnNo 02 
HuOKa 104 to 140 

ThiniNolOa .. 

Snril No. 02 ... 

HouMil to so. In- 
cluding tempio. 

Moknnd Lfl, u 
•iitsnt Mitwiri. 
Aguid Ul, Baiun, 

Mate Bakhili 
aainfn- 

Dhn^ Dai, pat- 
wAri 

Hnhamintd 
Untoui, rnukh- 

Jan Hnhamnmd, 
head eonatebla 
Conatable Run- 
warSingb 

BAm .Bakbili, 
acboo1n»ator. 

NAgri 

Do. 

Utdn .. 

Do. .. 

Do . 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

Do .. 

ll 

... 

1 


4* 

It 

Joliari Mai 
continued 
Ditto 

Oiinhari Mai, 
Town Bakh- 

Ditto . 

Ditto ,. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

68 

28 

50 

Cl 

45 

12 

7 

so 

tUrdn. 


The' different subdivisions prescribod have already been mentioned. The 
following statements show for each of the Commissionerships of the Pro- 
vinces the average number of houses, the average area and average popula- 
tion of each description of census subdivision. 

ABSTRACT No. 1. 


Showing the average tize of each mperintendent’e charge. 


DiTwont. 

♦ 


Avenge a~ 

popnla^n. 

Meerut 

Agra 

Rohilkhand 

Allahabad ... ... 

Benarci 

Ooraklipur ... m 

Kumattn 

North. Weitem Proriacti . . 

Lnoknow 

I’yiabad ._ „ 

North-Weeteni FroT(neae and Ondb 

4,9SC 10 
7,71171 
7,402 06 
4,01103 
6,799 05 
9,74060 
2,481 oq 

69 61 

96 66 

88 68 

62 55 
8011 

85 61 
167 69 

28,086-00 
45,40723 
48.444 60 
20,860-18 
41,208 28 
68,085 37 
14,400 85 

*6.84487 

81 8q 

88,681-67 

7,471 40 
7,71425 

8788 

74-70 

42,749 00 
41,68265 

7,60620 

8072 

42,169-44 

6,246-10 

81-68 

88,61610 
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ABSTRACT No. 6. 



ABSTRACT No. 3. 



♦ It will be observed that except in Kutnaun, the circumstances of which 
are •special and will have to be referred to at Idligth further on, there was, as a 
rule, no gre&t general diversity in the size or importance of the different 
sub divisions in different parts of the province. A superintendent had ordi 
narily charge of 6,246 houses, extending over an area of 82 square miles and 
containing a population of 35,615 persons. A supervisor had to teat in detail 
the enumerator's work in 451 houses over an area of nearly 6 square miles and 
a population of 2,571 persons. An enumerator bad on an average 47 houses, 
I of a square mile of area and 267 persons to SDumerate. 
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These figures are sufiicient to show that, as a rule, it was not found neces- 
sary to make the charge of a census oflBcial unfairly large. The actual 
average site of the charges was in no Commissionership or district in excess 
of that prescribed by the rules, and which had been ascertained in previous 
censuses to be perfectly manageable. In one respect, the number of houses 
and population placed in a single enumerator’s block, Rdmpur State con- 
trasts with the British districts The work in a block was there rather more 
than twice as much as in an average block in the rest of the provinces. The 
census adniinistration of Bdmpnr will he referred to further on. It is here 
enough to note that I do not consider either that it was practicable to make 
the blocks smaller or that tho census results were materially injured by the 
size of the blocks. 

2b, The circlfi list* “The circle list showing in detail the houses allotted 
to each blocks and the grouping of block into charges afforded district 
officers tho means of completely examining in detail tho census arrangements 
made by the tahsfli officiala During my cold weather tour before the census 
I myself summarily examined these lists in all except four of the dis- 
tiicts of the pi'ovinces. Tho objection which I had most frequently to take 
was that blocks were allowed to run too large, especially in outlying tracts 
where educated enumerators were not easily obtained. A maximum size of 
block, both as regards number of houses and population, should in future bo 
insisted on. Tho maximum will vary considerably with the nature of the 
block. In a compact town block I consider that 100 houses and 600 persons 
can be efficiently enumerated by a selected envmerotcr. In the scattered 
rural blocks of tho eastern districts 70 houses and 450 persons are a quite 
high enough maximum. In jnngal tracts with scattered hamlets the largest 
block should be still smaller. Many District Officers were found to be of 
opinion that still larger blocks could be easily managed by one enumerator •, 
but in my opinion the risk of bad enumeration is much lucreased by having 
blocks of over 100 houses. Even in towns tho size of the block has to be 
regulated with regard to tho number of houses which tho enumerator can 
visit on the census night after tho hour appointed for siaxting and before the 
patience of householders has been exhausted. From nine o’clock to near 
midnight on the census night householders were waiting for the enumerator 
ready to give him the information he wanted. After 12 the belated enume- 
rator has to rouse people in>m their beds, and the chances of his record being 
incomplete are greatly increased. I do not believe that in any part of the 
provinces it is necesiary, in view of the supply of capable enumerators avail* 
able, to raise the size of the blocks above the maximum suggested. 

• 

21. CeaSUB maps, — A form of examining the ^census distribution of 
work not prescribed in the rules, but adopt^ in several districts, was the 
preparation of a map showing for the whole of a tahsfl or district the 
■census blocks, circles, and charges. The most complete census maps 1 have 
seen were those prepared m Etiwah by Mr. E. B. Alexander, which showed 
on a large scale district map not only the accurate boundaries of the rami 
blocks with the number of houses and population of each, but the course 
which the enumerator was ta take on tho census night from one hamlet to 
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another. Such a map properly prepared affords superior officers a very 
excellent means of examining details of the circle list and of making 

certain that the blocks have been judiciously demarcated. Majlt cost from 
Bs. 10 to Bs. 17 per district, I consider that they should be prescribed 
at next census. 

22. The Oensns staff —The total number of Census Officers appointed 
to conduct the enumeration in these provinces is shown in the following 
statement 



Bnporriion. 

Enumcnioif. 

Town 

278 

1,986 

19,014 

But) 

1.041 

18,807 

168,408 

Tout 

1317 

18,245 

176,422 


Of all grades there were 194,984 Census Officers employed. 

The Act allowed the district authorities to adopt an authoritative tono 
in calling for assistance in taking the census; but it is a reason, for the 
greatest satisfaction that the need for the Act was practically nil in these 
provincea From only one district were any prosecutions reported, and even 
there the offences were not such as to give any reason to believe that the 
census could not have been carried out without the assistance of any provi* 
sions making service as Census Officers compulsory. The provincial rules 
directed that the Census Officers should be appointed from amongst persons 
willing to aid, and of such there were found to be enough without resorting 
to compulsion. In connection with this subject a remark of the Officiating 
Collector of Jaunpur may be quoted : — 

" Most of those who worked this time gntuitoasly were encnumged to do so by the 
hope of some eventual benefit of a tangible nature. It should bo the aim of District Officers 
to justify such hopes as far as possible when responsible work has been well done, and there 
can be little doubt that it will he done again on the same terms," 

The census staff employed was so large even as compared with the very 
large number of appointments at the disposal of Government officers in the 
provinces that service even ts a very efficient census enumerator cannot be 
reg[Brded as eonstituting a str^g claim to Government employment ; but, on 
the other hand, the fact that such assistance was refused or given in a half- 
hearted way should be, and 1 have no doubt is, regarded as a strong reason for 
not giving such employment. 

The instructions of Government in regard to the selection and appoint- 
ment of Census Officers are contained in the following extract from the 
Manual of Censas Boles 

2S 
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“ The Governmenf of India have laid down Ihe general mle that the agenof employed 
in taking the cenaua must be unpaid. The eucceas with which the laat oenaua of ^e North* 
Wcatern ProTincea and Oudh waa taken, almort entirely withont paid agency, leavee no 
doubt that the enumeration now propoeed can be carried on in the aame manner." 

" Except subordinate poKce oflSoerS, and cmploy^s of the Irrigation Department, all 
other Government servanta, including those of the Civil Courls, Forest and Opium Depart* 
ments, will be eligible to perform any work in connection with the oenaua to which they 
may be appointed by the District Officer." 

"A gazetted officer, in general, of the district stall will be placed in general charge of 
the census arrangements in each tahsil. He will be assisted in his examination and testing 
of census arrangements and work by the Tahsflddrs and by gazetted offioers of any Depart- 
ment, including the Police and the Forests, Opium, Survey and Settlement, who can conveni- 
ently be appointed to work in his tahsil. All such gazetted officers when on tour should 
take every opportunity of examining the census work already done and which is being done : 
and, by inspection and catechizing the specially appointed census staff, see that the instruc- 
tions of Government have been intelligently grasped and are being correctly carried out. 
In towns similar assistance may be occasionally rendered by stationary officers during their 
leisure hours.” 

" The charge superintendent will be strictly responsible for the whole of the census 
arrangements within hischaige, for the instruction and efficiency of the enumerators and 
supervisors and for the aconracy of the enumeration ; it is tlierefore essential that he shonld 
be a man of known ability and energy. lie will ordinanly be appointed from amongst 
the principal tahsfl and district enbordinate officials; but non-officials, and in particular 
ex-offlcials known to possess the requisite ability and to bo thoroughly reliable, may be 
appointed. The Distnet Magistrate should himself make certain that all snperintendenta 
appointed are of tbie class prosenbed." 

" Supervisors and enumerators will be selected from all respectable persons willing to 
aid. Except Police Officers, all other Goremment servants, including those of the Civil 
Courts and forest and Opium Diqiartments, will be eligible to perforhi the general work 
of enumerators and supervisom. In the performance of the duties of supervision considerable 
clerical ability is required, the discretion of the person appointed has to be largely trusted, 
and there are fewer means than in tiie case of enumerators of testing and controlling his 
actual work. For these reasons it is very desirable that Government servants should, as 
far 08 possible, be appointed to the rank of supervisors and superintendents. If non- 
offik'ials, ou whom lees influence can he brought, are appointed they must be known to be 
thoroughly trustworthy. The relations of patwdns and other Government servants, pleaders 
aud muLhtars, applicants for employment, zaminddrs and their agents, village school- 
masters, &c,, will furnish a large supplementary staff of unpaid enumerators, and the casea 
will be very rare where paid agency must be employed." 

“ The census of persons present in thdna bmldings, police lines and sardis in which a 
rccard of travellen is ordinarily kept up by the police, will he made by Police Officers. The 
census of wandering tribes, and also, with the special sanction of the District Sapermtondent 
of Police, of people at fairs on the census night, will he made by the police. The oensua 
of persona present in the jails, lunatic asylums, hospitals, camps of civil offioers on tour and 
similar buildings and assemblages will be made nndeV the orders of the officers m charge, 
who will appoint enumefaton.^^ 

Figures showing in detail for each district the census agency employed 
aud the classes from which it was mainly drawn are given in Appendices 1, 
11 and III. 

23, The charge SUperiDtendent— The duties required from a census 
charge superintendent were such as to call for his attention throughout the 
30 
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whole of the six months preceding the censns. He was required to superintend 
and correct the house numbering throughout his charge, to instruct all his aiu 
pervisors in census work, to test the draft schedules filled up by each and all of 
bis enumerators, and to test and correct largely the enumerators’ records when 
finally prepared. In a town of ordinary nze these duties could be performed 
by a man otherwise employed in his leisure hours, but in a rural charge the 
duties were so extensive as to occupy the whole or nearly the whole of the 
charge superintendent’s time, especially daring the months employed in nuth- 
bering and in actually preparing the enumeration record. The olasaes from 
which charge superintendents were mostly drawn is shown in the following 
statement : — 



As might be expected, the superintendents in towns, and particularly in the 
larger towns, were, in a far larger proportion than in the country, drawn from 
the non-official classes and from the departments of Government service not 
subordinate to the District Magistrate; officers in the judicial line, the native 
Bar and the more intelligent members of Municipal Boards suppled for head- 
quarter towns a staff of superintendents as intelligent and well-educated as 
could be desired and whose devotion to the work undertaken by them 
deserves the highest commendation. A list of such superintendents whose 
services were specially worthy of notice has been submitted by District Officers 
for a recognition of their services by Government. Of the persons shown as 
belonging to the district staff, most were municipal or local fund employds. 
In the smaller towns the local tax collector was sometimes put in chsrge of the 
census. 1 do not consider that ofiicMs of this rank are well suited for the 
comparatively independent position occupied under the rules by a charge 
superintendent, and in a few of these small towns only, out of the whole of tbo 
provinces has there been any reason to suspect the accuracy of the enumeration. 
I should recommend that in future every efiort should be made to get a 
suitable non-official superintendent of standing for the position of charge 
superiutendont in small towns away from headquarters. If no suitable non- 
official should be available, it would be better to have a small town inoludod 
in tbo charge of one of the rural superinten^pnte than to trust it to a town 
tax collector or other official of similar rank. 

Rural charge superintendents were, as the figures in the general return 
of census agency show, in the majority of districts, almost exclusively officials 
of the district staff. A few District Officers were able to utilize the services 
of unusually well-instructed and energetic landholders, but in general even 
where such asuatanoe was available it was considered inadvisable to commit 
the care of so important a charge to men so little tAiiucd in either clerical or 



executive work. If vu in general found posaible to allot a email town aa 
the charge of a capable landholder, and these charges, the auperiatendence 
of which was a trifle as compared with that of a rural chacrge, were found 
to be well looked after and well managed. 

The oflSoials appointed to rural charges were in almost all districte 
supervisor kandngos and Nub Tabsilddra. A few District Officers consider- 
ed it advisable to appoint gazetted officers to be charge superintendents, but 
I consider that there can be little doubt that the system of reducing the size 
of charges and appointing officials of a lower grade to them, worked more 
satisfactorily. The gazetted officer cannot within his extensive jurisdiction 
personally fulfil all the duties imposed by the rules on superintendents, and 
it is better that .the personal responsibility of each individual Census Officer be 
fully recognised by his being pot in charge of a definite and workable area, 
than that an officer with an unworkably large ares should have to depend 
on the assistance of official subordinates whose census responsibilities are 
badly defined and badly recognised. As a whole, the work of the charge — 
superintendents in the rural tracts of the districts was moat efficiently dona. 
The official position of the charge superintendent gave him the authority 
necessary in dealing with subordinate officers, and even though many of the 
supervisors who worked under official charge superintendents were men of a 
rank socially superior to the charge superintendents, I have not heard of a 
single case in which there was any material friction. For the work done by 
the kandngo staff in charge of the rural census, I hare nothing but praise to 
report from any district. 

24 . ‘Oensua 8lip0rvi8ors>— The work to be done by supervisors was in 
the present rules more clearly defined than at last census, when it was reported 
from several districts that supervisors bad been fonnd more or less useless, 
all the real work being done by the superintendents. I am not prepared to 
state that there was not, in the present census also, a tendency on the part 
of the supervisors to slip out of responsibility by letting the superintendents 
deal directly with the enumerators. I believe that to a great extent this is 
unavoidable. Officials of a grade accustomed to supervision can rarely be 
provided for supervisor’s work, and the more energetic a superintendent is 
the more likely he is to deal directly with the enumerators. The difficulty 
of efficiently working the supervisors has led to the suggestion that the grade 
should be abolished and the services of the persons so employed utilized as 
enumerators. Tliis proposal I regard aa a most dangerous one. Very few 
indeed of the superintendents could possibly bo held responsible for super- 
vision of the whole of their enumerators’ work, and such supervision'is in my 
opinion absolutely necessary. We have been able in the present census to 
provide as supervisors a sufficient number persons able to thoroughly 
master the system of enumerotion. However successful a District Officer may 
be in providing enumoratom of a good class, -it is absolutely certain that, of 
the very large number employed in this rank, a large proportion will be so poorly 
educated that every column they fill tip will require inspection. A superin- 
tendent might show them how to enumerate and revise a part of their work, 
but this would not prevent their repeatingthas^e mistakes in every succeeding 
entry. A more accorste estimate of the value of the services of the supervisom 
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was arrived at by those officers who were induced by the difficulty of insisting 
on the full performance of their duties by supervisors to suggest their payment, 
both now and in future censuses. In the present census supervisors were 
paid only in Mainpuri and the hill districts, and that for the special 
reason that in these districts a large part of the patwdri staff was engaged 
on settlement work. It was however suggested by more then one officer 
that provision should be made in future for their payment. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Gonda suggests that for his district fifty paid supervisors 
should in future be provided for two monUis at Rs. 20 a month each. 
This would imply the expenditure of Rs. 2,000 in one district and of 
about a lakh of rupees in the province, in addition to nearly the whole 
of the nresent expenditure. It is so unlikely that the money will be 
forthcoming that the proposal may be regarded as beyond the range of 
practical politics. It is however in ^is direction rather than in that of pay- 
ment of enumerators that expenditure, if it were possible, would be most use- 
ful. I do not however consider that whilst it is clearly recognised by 
Government that the principal work of the patwdri and kamingo establishment 
in a census year is to be connected with tiie census, any such payment is 
necessary. Patwdris and kandngos’ ordinary work is certainly unavoidably 
interrupted and injured by census work ; but I do not see that this interruption 
in any way permanently affects the district work injuriously. I would suggest 
that, in future censuses, it bo arranged with the Department of Land Records 
that part of the field woik be omitted in census years. There could so lur 
as I see bo no injury to district administration by the omissidu of the klmsra 
round for one year in ten and by the preparation for that year of only the 
siyaha and terij jamivbandi. 

The classes to which the supervisors chiefly belonged are shown in tlie 
following statement ; — 



intendents drawn from the non-official class and from Government servants 
not under the District Officer. They were drawn from the same olas.se8 as 
the urban superintendents, and' in both intelligence and probity were not 
materially inferior to them. Of the rural supervisors the class I found most 
efficient and to whose work a great part of the success of the enumeration is 
due were the patw&ris. All of them who wire appointed to the rank of 
supervisors were picked men. Many of them had not only to supervise the 
work of their enumerators, but often to do nearly the whole of the prelimi- 
nary work for the enumerators of their own village or group of villages. Of 
the non-official supervisors probably the most efficient were the employes of 
large landholuers, fairly well trained in clerical work and in general kept 
dosely to their census work by their employers, who were anxious to assist 
IS &r as it was possible to do so by proxy. 
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25. Census enumerators.— Census enumerators are classified in the 
following statement 


FntwMi. 
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20.469 
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87,779 
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89,897 
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The provision of this large staff of unpaid workers was the first meat 
difficulty to be overcome by the district staff. Sincp first a general census 
was taken in these provinces by unpaid agency, there have periodically been 
prophecies that the difficulty of providing them was owing to the waning 
influence of the District Officer so greatly on the increase that Government 
would have to be prepared to pay census enumerators at no distant date. 
Such prophets have not been absent on the present occasion either, but as Sr 
matter of fact there was no district in which it was found impossible to pro* 
vide as many men as were necessary without paying more than a trifling sum 
to an inconsiderable number of enumerators and without any resort whatso- 
ever to the provisions of the Census Act by which a person might be compelled 
to act Census Officer. The difficulties to be overcome of course varied 
greatly from district to district They were least in the western districts 
where* the standard of education is highest and the difficulties of enumeration 
least. They were greatest in Bundelkhand and in the Mirzapur and the 
Himalayan districts where education is most backward and the physical labour 
of enumeration greatest. 


They were however nowhere so considerable as to make the payment of 
enumerators necessary on other than the most trifling scale,' I believe that the 
fact that we have now obtained the largest number of enumerators ever 
employed in Ihe provinces with the smallest amount of payment and absolutely 
no legal compulsion indicates that the difficulty in obtaining enumerators dimi- 
nishes from census to census instead of increasing, as there is a tendency to 
believe that it does. The census history of 1890-91 in these provinces proves 
that unless some change in the attitude of the people of which there is now no 
indication takes place, Government will not on any future occasion find it 
necessary to pay the general body of the enumerators. As regards the value 
of the work done by paid and unpaid enumerators, I fully agree with Misr 
Banarsi Das, Deputy Collector, who wrote tHe Faruktiabad district report, that 
payment to such an extent as the financial condition of the country would 
make possible would be worse than useless; that the unpaid man working with, 
the prospect of attracting the attention and obtaining the patronage of the 
district staff does better work than an insufficiently paid muharrir would. 

Payments were actually made to enumerators and charged to the imperial 
grant as follows:— 
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In Muzaffarnagar, Ba. 40 yrerv paid as travellingf allowance to men 
who bad to be sent to assist in the census of the swampy tract m pargana 
Gordhanpur. 

In Mainpuri, Rs. 20 were paid to special enumerators employed to 
enumerate people returning from a fair. 

In Etdwah, Rs. 74-4-8 were paid to enumerators, who wore sent across 
the Cbambal into the waste trans-Cbambal pargana. 

* In Mirzapur, Rs. 01 were paid to enumerators in the billy tiacliB to the 
south. 

In Garhwdl, Re. 6, and in Rae Bareli, Rs. 10 were paid. 

In the Kumaun Bhdbar Rs. 100 were paid. 

In all, the payments to enumerators were Rs. 341-4-8. 

To this has to be added Rs. 57-4-3 paid to railway enumerators, making 
in all Rs. 298-8-11 charged against the imperial grant for remuneration of 
enumerators. The amount paid at last census was Rs. 8,009-9-1. 

Bemdee this amount certain sums wore paid for enumeration by Munici- 
pal Boards, who were charged by the Government of India with the conduct 
and cost of enumeration within the municipal areas. In general, these 
amounts also, so far as reported to me, were very small; for example, the Agra 
municipality spent Rs. 12, and that of Cawnporo Be. 62 for carriage hire. In 
Lucknow only, the enumeration of which will have to be separately referred ' 
to as conducted on a system different from that prescribed by the rules, was 
a considerable sum paid in remuneration for the work of enumeration. 

In towns nearly three-fourths of the enumerators were non-officials. 
There was in general an ample suj^ly of men in education well above the rural 
standard. The only difficulty found, and it is refbrred to in several districts, was 
in inducing these men to do the preliminary part of the work, which required 
their appearance in their blocks for some eight or ten mornings or evenings. 
The legal profeswon, petition writers, revenue agents, stamp venders, supplied 
a large proportion of the town enumerators, and in tractability as well as 
ability, probably the best of them. All difficulties connected with tho supply 
of enumerators appear to have been easily overcome except in Lucknow, 
where the Municipal Board considered it preferable to employ special muhar- 
rirs at a cost of Rs. 1,130-12-0 to number the houses and to write up the 
census record. Enumerators were employed only for the census night, and wero 
all of them who were not officials peud at the rate of Re. 1-8-0 each for tho 
night’s work and the day or two employed in learning their work and getting 
a knowledge of their blocks. The Lucknow *Work thus done was excellent, 
perhaps better in all-over quality, certainly better in handwiiting and neat- 
ness than that in any other large town. The plan, too, saved the members of tho 
Board and the district officials a lot of trouble in hunting up enumerators in. 
a town in which from its size the work of getting enumerators to attend for 
ten days would have been particularly bordensome. 

The mainstay of tho rural enumeration wm the inevitable patwdri. 
Twenty-thousand patwdris were shown as enumerators in charge of single- 
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blocks, but in reality there wore few>patw4ct8 who were not employed in 
assisting the non-official enumerators in charge of other blocks, and many of 
them had to write the entire record for several blocks. The relatives of 
patwdris and applicants for patwdris’ posts supplied a very large proportion of 
the non-official enumerators. The other official enumerators were mostly 
schoolmasters. The only Government servants exempt were the police, whose 
employment in general census work was conudered inexpedient, and the 
employes of the canal department, who managed at the last moment to obtain 
a general exemption, thereby to some extent disturbing arrangements already 
made in Mainpnri and EUwaL The non-officials most numerous after pat- 
wdris’ relatives were landholders and their agents and employds. Schoolboys, 
village mahdjans and shopkeepers. Government pensioners, persons on the 
lookout for Govommont service were all largely represented. 

The date prescribed for the conclusion of appointment of census officers 
was the 1st October, and none of the districts were materially later in report- 
ing that these arrangements were complete. Changes due to the discovery of 
the incompetency of persons appointed, to deaths, movements and other causes 
continued to the very day of the census, and demonstrated the necessity for 
providing everywhere a small reserve of persons who might bo appointed 
enumerators when it became necessary. 

26. Instruction of Oeneus oflBcers-— The provisions of the rules as to 
the instruction of census officers were as follows 

"The first step in training the agency wilj be the insti’uction of the superintendents. 
District Officers should, by liavmg specimen schednles filled up by them and by examining 
them on <their knowledge of the instmctions, thoroughly satisfy themselves of their capacity 
to iiistruut the enuineratow and supervisors. This testing of the knowledge of tlio superin- 
tendents must in no case be delegated to an officer of a lower standing than a Deputy Col- 
lector, The Distnot Officers should insist on having reports from his asustunts regarding 
the qualifications of each superintendout,” 

The instruction of ennmeratorB and supervisors will he effected tlirongh the supenn- 
leudents ; but it will be necessary for the tahslldir or other member of the district staff to 
meet the enumerators and snpervison of each pargana at some convenient place after the 
superintendent reports tliem efficient, and to satisfy himself that they thoroughly under- 
stand the instructions, Begarding each supervisor, the superintendent will submit through 
the tahsildir to the tahsil officer a separate report as to his efficiency. Instruction to 
supervisors or enumerators should not be delayed till all are appointed. It should be com- 
menced, especially in the case of supervisors, as soon as each is appointed. No enumera- 
tor is to bo permitted to make any entries in the books supplied to him until he has made a 
draft on loose forms tor at least ten complete bouses and the draft has been tested and 
approved by the saperiiitendents. In oases where, from tlie frequency of mistakes in the 
draft, it appears likely that the schedules as prepared by any enumerator will Lave many 
erasures and spoiled pages, the superintendent may di^t the enumerator make a draft 
for the whole of his block." 

“ Valnable assistance can be given in the instmction and examination of Census Officers 
by Gazetted Officers of Deparbnents not directly under the Collector. District Engineers, 
Opium Officers, Survey and Settlement Officers, all of whom spend much time in the district, 
can, without much trouble and without any mjury to their other work, question and instruct 
any Census Officers they may meet. A brief report as to the result should he sent to the 
TahsQ Offieei." 
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' 27. The iostniOtiOQS to enumerators.— The 'natrhotions to enumera- 
ton for the province, which contain in brief a sommary of the entire work of 
enumeration, are given below. The outlinae of these rules were drafted by the 
Simla Conference, and the admirably clear and at the same time brief way in 
which the instructions are expressed is due to them. 

1. “ A.— The First Bound.— .Beginning fromtlus 15tb of Jsnnary 1891, you will vi«it 
every bouse in your block to which a separate number has been affixed, m tho order in which 
they are entered in tho list in your book, and enter in the scheduloe in tliat book every person 
residing in those houses in the manner prescribed below." 

8. *' You must use black ink, and write very clearly m the character you know Ijest," 

3. "You must take a fresh page for each house. It there are more than eight persons 
in a house, you should continuo the entries for that house on tho next page, repeating at 
the top of that page tho number of the boose in qucshon, with the word 'continued' after it 
in brackets. You must never begin the entries for a fresh house in the middle of a page, 
but should leave the unused lines blank." 

4. " If the entry for any person in any of the columns of the schedule bo tho same as 
that of the person entered on the line above, you must repeat the entry and never write tho 
word 'ditto' or make dots," 

5. " It one of the houses on the list bo found unoccupied, you should write the word 
' empty ' after the number of that house on the top of the form." 

6. " You are to enter on this visit all persons who ordinarily live and take thoir meals 
from the house, even though any of them may he, at the time of yodr visit, absent tor a 
short time at the bazdr, or town, watching crops, fiehiog, or even for a few days at a wedding 
or on a pilgnmage, provided they are to he back at the house before tho 26th February. 
After these ordinary rceidonts you should cuter tlm visitors, if any, stopping in liio honsc, 
but not such as are only there for a day or two, as for a wedding, &c., and will not remain 
there till the 26th February. In dharamshalas, ear^s or temples, you should enter on this 
occasion only those who usually live there, and not travellers, &c., stopping only a day or a 
night or so m the building." 

7. " Before beginmng to make these entries you most read carefully the rules for filling 
up each column, which arc printed (I to It), and also the specimen schedule filled up oppusitu 
those rules." 

8. " Before filling up any of the schedules in the book you slioulil write on loose furmF, 

draft entries for ten bouses and submit them to your suiwrvisor for approval. You should 
not commence making entries in the book until tbe draft bos been approved Whilst you 
are filling up these schedules the Supervisor will inspect your work, and see if you understand 
the rules. You should point out to him entries about wlucb you are in doubt, aud rec^'ive 
his instructions. You must have completed all the entries m your block by the 1st of Feb- 
ruary 1891," /, 

9. " B — The Second Bound.— At 9 P. h. on tb^ 26th February 1891 you will lake 
tbis book as alrlady filled in and visit every bouse in your block m order.” 

10. " Before yon leave to go on your round you must make certain that you yourself 
will be enumerated as present in the house where you arc btoppmg," 

11. " You must summon tho chief member of each family residing m the house, and read 
Over to him the entries made for his family in the schedule. You will strike out the entries 
tor persons who are not preeeut, and fill up the form for any'piyrson now in tho house who 
was not there when the first visit was made, such os guests, infants newly bom, and others.'' 
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12. " Yoa an to ooii^» u pnwnt all liviiig in or taking their meale from the honee, 
even though any of them may be out fishing or watching in the fields, &q., for the night" 

15. " Yon must enter the letter ' V * for visitor in column 1, after the names of ell who 
hare only come to the honse for a short time, and do not ordinarily reside them," 

14. " If then be no room left on the schednle for the fnsh entried above mentioned, 
yon must take a fresh page at the end of the book, and enter on it the house number with 
the word ‘ continued' after it, as pnsoribed in paragraph 8 above." 

IB. "You most make no alteration whatever in any entry against the name of any 
person whom you do not strike out because he or she is no longer present. When yon so 
strike out an entry, you must draw the line oomplotely through all the entries relating to 
that person and not merely thcough column 1." 

10. “ Yon must use red ink only for entries and erasures made on the round on the 
SOth Februaiy." 

17. " Whilst going on this round you must visit every house marked ' empty ’ in your 
book to see whether any person is now living there." 

18. “ After viriting as above, all the dwelling-houses, you must go to the dharamshalas, 
aatdis, encampments and landing places, where travellers rest for the night, and enter all 
particulars in the sohedules for the wayfarers, pilgrims, &o., you may find there, and strike 
out the entries against residents, &o., who are not now present. You should ascertain from 
the village watchmen if any wandering gang, &o., has come to pitch in your block, and if there 
be any such yon should go and enumerate it as above ppseoribed for other persons, unless a 
police office haa been deputed from the thana to enumerate them. 

16, ** If any householder in your block has been given a separate schedule, you should 
collect it'on the morning of the 27th February, and after seeing tliat tbe rules have been 
complied^ with in filling up the columns, you should stitch or pin it into your book next to tbe 
last schedule filled up by you, 

20, After your book haa been inspected by tbe supervisor, you will prepare tbe short 
abstract printed on the back of tbe e{;ecjmea schedule in it, as directed by the sapernsor, 
and when he has certified it to be correct, he will receive it from you and let yon go," 

21, "According to the Censue Act, every person is legally bound to furnish you with 
such information as is necessary for filling up tbe schedule ; but yon are forbidden to ask for 
an}' information not required for tbe puiposes of the census, as for instance, the amount of 
any person’s income. Any enumerator detected in ostortiug money on any pretext connected 
with tbe census renders himself liable to punishment under the Cepeus Act or the Penal Code. 

C —Rules for filling up the schednle— 

" Huh 1, coluvtu 1 {tmal namier and ffuwe).— Enter first the chief resident member of 
the family, whether male or female, then tbe other members of the family and their resident 
servants, if any, and lastly, visitors or temporary residents, after whose name write a (V) in 
brackets for " visitor.” If there any objection made to giving the name of a female, write 
the word " female " in this column, adding her relationship to some member of toe household," 

" If an infant has not yet been named, enter the word ' infant.’ The ennmenitor is not 
to must upon any female giving her own or her husband’s name. The serial number must 
not be a^ed till tbe night of the 25to February." 

" Buie 2, eofsMa 2 (refiyios}.— Enter here the religion which each person returns, as 
Hindu, Husalmin, Jam, ChnstiaD, Farsi, Sikh, Budbist, Brahmo-, Jew. Foraat tribes who 
arc not Hindus, Musalmdus, ftc., should have the name of their tribe entered in this column, 
as Bhil, Goad, &c. Iiow castes, as Chamir, Dorn, &c„ should be entered by the religion 
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whicb thej tbenuelTci return, and no diiputa about it in to bo railed, ‘^ote portioularly that 
Brabmoi, Jaini and Silcbs will be entered leparately from all otbera wbo profess themselves 
Hindus.” 

BuU 8, column 8 {ttelion of rcliffion).-^EnUr the sect of rsligion followed by each 
person as they return it, as Vaiahnav, Walabaobarya, Kabirpantbi, fco., for Hindus, Sunm, 
Shiab, tcc., for MuaalmAns, and for Christians enter whether Churoh of England, Roman 
Catholio, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, American Episcopalian, Ac. If a Hindu cannot 
name his sect, the name of the divinity he especially worships should be entered. (The ques> 
tion will be /liln Jcva/a iaua Aai f or hto itoate le meaUar Itte ko t For persons entered m 
column 2 as Bhils, Gonds, or of other forest tribes, the name of the dtoata will invariably be 
entered. If the sect or dnala cannot be stated, enter " not returned ” in this column, but 
do not leave it blank. 

R»h 4, column 4 [eaiU, ^e .). — Enter the caste of Hindus and Jains; and the tribes of 
those who have not castes, a«id the races of Christians, &e j as Br&hman, Bijput, Banin, Kunbi 
for Hindus; Pathan, Moghal, Ac., for Musalmdni; Eurasian or native Christian for Chris- 
tiani. Do not enter vague terms, such as Hundnstani, Marwari, Panjibi, Ac.” 

Rule 6, eoUmn 5 {tulilieitio* of eatle, ^e.l. If the caste has been entered in column 
4, enter here the subdivision. For Brihmans the main subdivision or tribe will be 
entered, A s-t Kanaujia, Sanadh, Gaur, Sarwariya, Ac.; for Rdjputs, Banias, Ahirs, Ac., the 
clan or subcaste, Kaum hunt or haran, e. g„ Panwar, Chauhan, Agarwal, Oswal, Owalbans, 
Ac. Ordinarily the entry for this column will be the answer given to a question such as, 
kaun Brdhman 7 kaun BanJa 7 kann Pathan 7 If Native Christians recognise any caste, the 
caste should be entered, or they may be entered as Portuguese, Madrasi, Ac.” 

“ Some races may not return subdivisoos, and in thdr case, the entry in column 4 should 
be repeated, but this column must not be left blank.” 

"Rule column 6 {malt or /smafs) .-•Enter here for each person as either male or 
female, even though you have written tho word' female' in column 1 already,” 

“ Rule 7, column 7 (a«/<) .—Enter the number of years each person has completoJ. For 
infants less than one year old, enter the word ‘ infant ' ” 

“ If a person cannot state his or her age exactly, tho ennmerotor should ask the relations 
or refer to some well-known event of local importanoe, or, if the person be present, make a 
'guess at the age from the appearance. He must never must on seeing any female who is 
not voluntarily produced before him. ” 

"Rule 8, column 8 (marriafc, ^r.).— Enter each person, whether infant, child, or grown- 
up, as either marned, unmarried, or widowed. ” 

” Children who have been marned should be entered as married, even though they may 
not have begun to actually live with their wives or hasbands. Persons who have been married, 
but have no wife or husband living, should be entered as widowed. The enumerator must 
accept the itatemedt made by the person, or in the case of children, by their relatives. This 
column must not be left blank for any one of whatever age. ” 

" Rule 9, column 9 (parent tosyas) .—Enter tho language which each person returns as 
ordinarily spoken- in the household of that person’s parents. The language ordinarily spoken 
throughout these provinces, except in the Himalayan distnets, will be entered as Hindustani. ” 

" Rule 10, column 10 (Urlkplaet ). — Enter the district and state in which each parson 
was bom, and if the person be not born m the North-Western Provinces or Ondh, a^ the 
name of the province of birth, ” 

If the person he horn out of India, enter the country, as .China, Kabul, Cqrloa. The 
munei of vilUgei, tahsiln, Ac., are not to be given. " 
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" J!«& 11, eolumtt 11 {oecMpalio* or meofA o/niStitteMet),— Bead titis role very care* 
flilly and ask the enperviior about all oaaei vhioh eeem doubtful to 7 ou.>-£nter here 
ibe exact oocapation or means of livelUiood of all males and females who do work or live 
on private property, such as house rent, shares, &o. In the case of children and women who 
do not work, enter the occupation of the head of their family, or of the person who supports 
them, adding the word Mopendent,' but do not leave this column unfilled for any one, 
even an infant. If a person have two or more occupations, enter only the chief one, except 
when a person owns or culbvates land in addition to another occupation, when both 
should be entered. If a person be temporarily out of employ, enter the last or ordinary 
occupation.'* 

“No vague terms should bo used, such as 'service,' ' Government service,' 'shop* 
keeping,’ 'writing' or ' jabour ’ &c., but the exact service, the goods sold, the class of 
writing or labour,- must be stated. When a person's occupation is connected with agricul* 
ture, it should be stated whether the land is cultivated in person or all let to tenants ; if he 
be an agricultural labourer, it sliould be stated whether he be engaged by the month or year 
or is a doily field labourer. Women who earn money by occupations indopondent of their 
husbands, such as selling firewood, cov/dung cakes, grass, by grinding fiour or doing house 
work for wages, should be shown under those occupations. If a person makes the articles 
he sells, he should be entered as 'maker and seller’ of them. If a person lives on alms, 
it sliould be stated whether he is a religious mendicant or an ordinary beggar. * When a 
person is in Government, railway, or municipal service, the special service should be entered 
first, and the word Government or mnuiapal, fco., after, as clerk. Government ; sweeper, 
municipal , labourer, railway." 

UkU 12, eolomn 12 (sastrae^soa).— Enter in this column agninst each person, 
whether grown-up, child or in&nt, mtber fsarntny, liUrate, ilMerate, Enter all those as 
UarntHg who arc under instruction, uther at home or at school or college. Enter as literate 
those who are able to both read and write any language, but ore not under instruction as 
above. Enter as illiterate those who are not under instruction, and who do not know how 
to both read and write, or who con read but not write, or can sign their own name but not 
read." 

“ Eule 13, cofwsia 13 {langMags inown by liberate) .—Enter here the language which 
those shown as literate in column 12 can both read and write, and if a person knows how to 
read and write English os well as a vernacular, enter ' English also.' 

*' This column is not to be filled up for those shown in column 12 as learning or illiter- 
ate, and except where English is known, only one language should be entered, that which he 
knows best." 

“ EuU 14, eol»mn 14 If any person bo blind of both eyes, or deaf and 

dumb from birth, or insane, or suSering from corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infir- 
mity in this column." 

■' Do not enter those Umd of one ^e only, or who have become deaf and dumb after 
birth, or who are suftenng from white leprosy only.” 

These rules, which could not themselveB be Ijengthened without the risk 
of confusing the weaker vessels amongst the enumerators, were supplemented 
by instructions to supervisors on the points on which after having the enumer- 
ation instructions acted on, I found further elucidation called for. The instiuc- 
tions to enumerators that if a Hindu could not name his sect, he should be 
asked the name of the divinity he especially worshipped was due to a sugges- 
tion by Mr. W. Crooko, Collector of Mirzapur. The result will be referred 
to in another chapter qf the report The instructions to supervisors are 
on record for the information of later census ofiScers and ne^ not be re- . 
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peated here. Further supplementary instructions were Issued in a circular 
dated Zbth January 1691, after some progress liad been made in the final 
record. 1 1 may be referred to as showing the points on which the actual work- 
ing of the rules showed mistakes to be likely. The foims and instructions for 
the use of each census officer were issued in a compact form Superintendents 
’ and superior officers had a copy of a Census Manuai supplied to them, contain 
ing all inf-tructioiis issued. Supervisors were supplied with a hand-book 
containing — 

" br —A Etatcmcnt giimg details as to the boundaries of blocks includol iu Ins oirelo 
and the names of the cnumerutois. " 

" ind — Instructors to supervisors regarding the duties especially duo from tliom. " 

" 3i (f.— A copy of the mstrm tiuns to cmuncrators and spec uncus of all forms which 
have to lie filled up by enumeiatois." 

ith,—A blank form of supeu loot’s alislract to lie filled up by suiiorvisors, immodutcly 
after the final cnaincfaticn, from the enumerator’s abstracts and forwarded to ebargo biiiier- 
intendcuts 

— A set of exemplar questions, such as should ordinarily be asked in filling up the 
schedules. 

They were subsequently provided each with a copy of a catochisin drawn 
up by Mr. Bullock, then Collector of Bijnor, in which the census instiuctiona 
were repeated in a way likely to attract attention in the form of question and 
answer. It was the considetation of the cost which prevented Mr. Bullock’s 
very useful catechism being ciiculatcd to all enumerators, to whom it would 
ccitaiiily have been of seixice. 

. Enumoratois were each provided with a strongly bound book or books 
containing— 

]*/ —A sheet of iiis’ruetious to enuiiicMtors, as to then duties and riik'S for filling up 
the enumeiatni’s sLheilule 

Znil , — A sisxiiiieti sutiedule with entries completed to exemplify liow tlio 8(.Iiudiile> 
arc to 1)0 filled up. • 

iril . — A block libt coiitiiiniiig a detailed list copied from the village or w,nrd list, of nil 
lioiis^b, &c , within the block, wliiib have to liC iisitcd by the enumerator in the com m- of 
Ins enumeiation. The cntiies m the block li«ts will, as piescnbeil in Rule 32, be raiide undi r 
the lustiuelions of the siipenisn, generally by the enumerator biinsclf, or when noci s^ary, 
by the patwari or tlio bupcivisoi. 

K/* —Blank btlicdulcs sufileient to allow one for each liouso or other plai e to bo iisiU 
Cil by the enumerator and to pionde m me margin tor bouses contaiiiiug more iesideiii> 
than Fight, that being the greatest uumlicr which can lie^ entered m a uiiglo schedule, 

o</(, — A blank form for an abstract to lie Idled up by the enumerator immedaitcly after 
the final enumeration. 

•28. Amendraenta auggeatediu census rules — Officers were after the 
census called on to suggest alterations which experience liad shown to be 
necessary on the rules for enumeration. Certain of the nlterations suggest- 
ed may conveniently be noted here Those of them which are of special 
importance will find more detailed notice in other paMs of the report. 
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In regard to the instructions regsrding the record of castes, sub-castea 
and sects, several district rcpoits have suggested that fuller instructions 
should have been given in the rules. The most extensive suggestion, that 
made by the Collector of AUohabad, was that exhaustive lists of all religion®, 
castes, sub-castes, sects and mother-tongues should have been supplied to 
each superintendent, who should, when any entry not in the list was found, 
< nquire specially as to whether it was correct and collect information regard- 
ing it — similar suggesiiona were made from Mainpuri, Agra and Etdwnh, 
Ah regards the census which is past, it is enough to point out that there 
were, when it was taken, no materials whatsoever available fi om which such list s 
nt least as regards sects, sub-castes and occupations could be made. As 
regards the future census, I very much doubt the expediency of circulating 
any such guiding lista The lists would be regarded as standtird and the 
Jesuit w’ould be to deprive future Census Officers of an opportunity of correct- 
ing or adding to the information already collected. Such lists can safely lie 
used only when the abstracted returns of a census conic into the hands of a 
superior officer, who would know how to utilize them. For such officers tliey 
will be available in the tables of the piesent census 

The Collector of jEtkwah, as already mentioned, recommends the prepara- 
tion of a censui map, and makes another useful suggestion which might be 
incorporated in tlie instiuctions to District Officera at next census. It is tliat 
a census order book should be kept up in each district, so that a record of sll 
the numerous orders which have to be issuod for the guidance of census 
suboulinates and* of all the points in which difficulties occur in district census 
administration may be on record for the use of succooding Collectors in 
succeeding enumerations Several officers point out that the record of tho age 
Ilf children under one year of age by the use of the word barhehn has led to a 
considerable error in the oge tables. The subject will be referred to in 
connection with tho age tables Suggestions as to payment of superintendents, 
supervisors and enumerators have already been referred to. 

On the other hand, the Collector of Farukhabad, a gentleman who went 
in most thoroughly for census woik in his own district, was of opinion 
that "clear and definite ns the instructions were, they aimed nt too 
much.” The Collector of Moradahad similarly remarks that the forms err 
on the side of over-elaboration The questions thus raised are largo ones, 
which will have to be dealt with in consideration of the value of the inforina 
tion acquired by ccitain of the census tables. 'J'herecan be little doubt, I 
believe, that once is enough to attempt to collect statistics in reg.ard to some 
of tho information embodiod in the tables of the present census. 

29. The use oftheKayathi character —Instruction to enumerators and 
fijrnisof census schedules were issued in English and in tho Urdu and Deva- 
nagri characters. District Officers ivere consiSltcd as to whether it would be 
necessary or useful to i.'8ue instructions in the Kayathi character, which is 
largely employed in the eastern districts. Replies were almost unanimous in 
asserting that such an issue w'as unnecessary, that all enumerators, though they 
habitually wrote Kayathi, could read Devanagn The specimens of Kayathi 
handwriting received from various districts showed further that the employ- 
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nient of the character in printed forms to be issued for the use of all districts 
waa impossible. The Kayathi character varies from district to district so much 
thatthe patwdri who writes the Kayathi of one tract could not read with any 
accuracy that used even in a neighbouring district In some districts, Kayathi 
was simply a current f.>rm of Devanagri, as full in its list of letters and as aucti 
rate in its spelling as that character ; elsewhere it degenerated into a rmiglily 
phonetic system in which all distinction of long and short vowels is ovcrlookuil 
and in a majority of words no account is taken of vowels at all. 


30 The characters in which enumerators records were written.— 

Though forms were not for these reasons printed in Kayathi lor Hindi 
as it is commonly called m contradistinction to Nagri) it was the only 
character which could be wiitten by the large majority of enumerators in 
many districts and particularly in Oudh. Appendix IV shows the clinracters 
reported as used by enumeiators ftom the various districts. The total figiues 
are— 


Eniimcmlon uiii GnKliili ... ... ... .. 803 

Onto (littn Inin ... .. £4,241 

Ditto ditto Kagn „ ... ... ... 81,118 * 

Ditto ditto Ktjiitbi .M ., 40,197 

These returns decidedly underestimate tlie use of the Kayathi diameter 
Basti, for instance, returns 7,50C enumeiators using Nagri and only 201 using 
the Kayathi. The great majority of the patwilna in tlio district to my per- 
sonal knowledge write their village rocords in Kayathi, and I have no doubt 
the census record was written in the same way, and that Basti bad at least 
as large a proportion of enumerators* books in Kayathi as Gortiklijmr, wliere 
enumerators are equally divided between the two characters. Agairl, Azani- 
garh returns no Kayathi books and Ballia only 563, whilst the neighbouring 
and similar Gbdzipur shows 2,273 writing Kayathi against 900 writing Nngri 


I consider that it is faiily certain that Kayathi was, in the province n.s 
a whole, very neai ly as much employed as Nagri Tliis f.ict constituted a v ei y 
real addition to the work of abstraction. The Kayathi diaittciei was r.u'dy ns 
dear and legible ns Nagri, and its use delayed work by abstractors as wdl as 
gave rise to doubt of the entiie accuracy of the abstracts. 

It is very possible for district officers to discourage the use of tlie 
Kayathi character cfFectiiely. Patw.iris nearly all Joaru Njigii m their Imy 
hood in the Government schools, and only lapse into Kayathi after they 
leave school. It would be perfectly possible to in.sist on all the yourign 
patwaiis at least writing Devanigri, and when Kayathi disappc.ars fioni the 
patwdri's book, it will, I have no doubt, not be long in disappe.irmg from oidi- 
imry use. For my own part, I believe that it would be possible within n 
generation to introduce into general me a oh^iractcr very nearly as cuircnt 
as the Persian and fir more legible, I mean the Homan character. A fifth 
character, which does not appear in the returns, was, as I found in at least one 
district, not absent from the census offices, the mahajdni, a very modified form 
of Hindi which required special men to read it. This char.scter was however 
employed only to an inappreciable extent, and was, where employed, modified 
to such an extent, to suit the comprehension of persons outside the trading 
guild, that the enumerator felt he was entitled to call his production Hindi. 
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The best average work from a census point of view was, without doubt, 
done by the Urdu-writing enumerators. Where Urdu and Hindi are found 
together, the man who knows Urdu has almost invariably a better practical 
education. Where care was taken that ths Urdu employed should not be 
too “ shikast,” the Urdu work was very satisfactory. The preliminary record 
written out at leisure was, in general, as legible as could be desired, but the 
corrections made on the final night, rapidly written in, were however often so 
illegible as to give trouble in the abatiaction office. The work done by the 
cnumeiators who wrote English was not satisfactory; they were mostly 
laihvay einplojds, foreigners to the province, and the caste and sect entries 
made by them were wrong in a considerable proportion. Attompts to trans- 
late veinaculai names for occupations also gave |fouble. 

31- Drafts of the enumeration record-— The rules as to instruction 
of eiiumeratois pro \ id ed that each enumerator bIiouUI fill up draft schedules 
for ten houses and have them inspected and corrected by his supervisor before 
he set to work w’itli the final census recoid. Punted forms on thin paper 
were provided for these drafts. With men of ordinary education and intelli- 
gence such preliminary instruction with occasional subsequent references to 
supoiior authority ought to have been enough to secure a correct record, but 
a good many distiict officers were so impressed with the necessity of having 
all entiles made by enumerators tested by the superior staff, that they directed 
that a complete rough draft should be made on plain paper of all entries for 
ail enumerator’s block. These entries were in some disti lets tested through- 
out by the supervisors and each of them to some extent tested by charge 
supeiintcndents. There could be no more effective way of securing as 
far as possible the entire accuracy of the record. The expense of prescrib- 
ing such a draft for general adoption at next census would not be prohibi- 
tive. Rs. 10,000 would provide and distribute the necessary forms. All 
the enumerators in six districts of the province had to undortako the extra 
work implied at the present census. In other districts, many of the supe- 
rintendents and supervisors had such drafts made by their own enumerators 
I would suggest it as a question for decision before iic\t census whether such a 
draft should not then be prcsciibed for all enumerators. An alternative would 
be to alter the dates prescribed for the preparation of tho final record m rural 
tracts from the 15th to the 30th January to soinewdiat earlier dates and to 
pi escribe the complete preliminary draft in towns only. It was found that 
tlierc was so little movement m tho months of January and P’ebruary in rural 
tiacts that alterations owing to this cause had very infiequcntly to be made 
oil the census night. The dates could therefoie bo moved into December 
without producing any lisk of the record being badly cut about owing to the 
movement of j^mpulation. This would allotb January and February for 
testing by the district and superior census sjfiff. Records badly cut about 
owing to mistakes of the enumerators could be rewiitton. This would save 
the good enumerators from tho extra woik of wiiting out their record tvvico 
and would probably be very nearly as effective as the preliminary draft it; 
ensui mg good work. It vv ould not bo absolutely ns satisfactory, as alterationk 
V’uuld ot course be somewhat more numerous than in a record rewritten just 
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before the census. As regards towns, I consider it would be inexpedient to 
put the dates fur the preparation of the final record further a^^ ay from the 
census day, and that to secure a good record a preliminary draft she jid lie 
prepared for all houses. It is absolutely impossible in a town of any sue fur 
superintendents, even if devoting nil their time to census work, to test cni-h 
enumerator’s work in the fourteen days which on the present occasion inter- 
vened between the comjilction of the record and the final census. 

32. The testing of the enumeration record-— Tin oughout the wlmio of 
the months of Decombor, January and Fobnmry, the entire strength of the dis- 
trict staif, in addition to the specially appointed C.nsiis Ofiloers, weiu employed 
in testing either draft or faired oimmoration recoids. Tho testimony of dis- 
trict reports as to the gciietf correctiiO'S of tho record so tc-.tod is alm i-^t 
unanimous In regaul to th^rccord of tho numbers of tho people tho rcmaiks 
of Disti ict Officoi B bear very explicit evidence to the effect that the record ap- 
proaches tis close to entile accuracy as it possibly can; that in fact tho oiuission.s, 
tliough they may be proved by ago statistics, c.innot be detected by testing on 
the spot , that tho parda-nashm woman or unmarried gill, who is omitted from 
tho recoid, is iindiscoverable by tho cmimcrator or superior Census OHicor in 
any way. Tins, consideiing the readinoss with which tho people answcicil all 
quesliono and tlio interest they displayed in the operation", nppciis cvti.ioidi- 
iiaiy, but it is tho only conclusnm which one who has tested census lecoids at 
all extcnsiicly can come to. The lesult of tho census in sliowing in equality 
of the sexes is almost as certain in the best adhinnaterod district as in tho 
worst I myself tested enumeration in tnlly half the district's of the piovinco 
after tho roooi d liad liogun to take final shape. Thu tobil omissions I dis- 
covered were very few indeed, and were not at all niaikedly greater amongst 
females than amongst males, Tho testimony of oth-r officers is similar. Tho 
J aunpur report quotes a rcmaik by Mr. Moreland, the Census Officer, on this 
subject — I tested the work of some 500 enumerators when in camp. I think 
the actual enumeration was extremely well done. In only two case.s did I 
find that any person had been omitted,” Tho Deputy Commissioner of 
Fyzabad remarks— ,“ In numbering houses no places were omitted where there 
was any likelihood of people passing thJ night, and it can bo confidently said 
that on the night of enmiieration no one escaped enumeration except i>erhaps 
a few parda-nashin women.” The Collector of IletiarBs says, — “ all reports 
point to the grsat accuracy of the work A careful numbering and an ener- 
getic hous3-to house testing could not but produce a good result.” Tho 
Collector of Muzafifarnagar says, — " I may therefore confidently say that the 
census returns for this district arc, as to numbers at least, substantially correct, 
and ♦bitt there is no reason to believe that there has been any extensive omis- 
aion either of males or females. Eemarks ta |;ho same efibet aro made in al- 
most ail other districts. 

Mistakes in details, disc&vered and corrected in testing, are noted by 
almost all districts to have occurred, especially in regard to the entries in the 
sect, sub-caste and occupation culumna Remarks on tho subject will more 
properly find place in tho chapters on these subjects. 

33. ThB final enumeration-— The final enumeration came off on tho 
n iglit of the 26th February 1S91. Tho date fixed w&s in e#Bry way a suitable 
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one. There waa moon enough to give all the light possible, and yet it waa 
distant enough from the date of the full moon to allow the movement due to 
the bathing in the Ganges, which takes place on every full moon, to have 
almost entirely ceased. The day was net auspicious for Hindu marriages and 
was not close to any auspicious day. There was therefore no considerable 
movement of marriage parties to be provided for. It was fur enough advanced 
in the cold weather to allow ample time for preparation and yet not so far 
advanced as even in the hottest districts to make it likely that officeis would 
be driven in from the subsequent testing by the heat of the weather. Even in 
the districts in which it was found most difficult to get persons to perform the 
more monotonous and laborious duties of enumeratorsconnected with the pro- 
paration of the.record, there was no reluctance oi^kmkwardness on the part of 
* the enumeiators ip carrying through the final correction necessary to show the 
population as it stood on the appointed night. The enumerators for the timn, 
regarded themselves as the heroes of the hour, and their work was carried 
through with fomething like enthusiasm. I spent the tight unexpectedly in 
Cawnpore, and found that even in the Cantonments, with the census adminis- 
tration of which there had, at an earlier stage, been cause to find fault, the final 
enumeration was carried through with the greatest promptitude and good-will, 
tfnd that even after S£)ending several hoursof thenight wandering about correct- 
ing the final record, enumerators began on the spot to prepare the abstracts 
which had to be promptly communicated to (he district authorities. 

34. The attitude of the people- -The attitude of the people was through- 
out entirely satisfactory. A few distiicts, Rae Bareli, Bijnor, Dchra Diiii, 
Rulardehahr, Cawnpore leport that rumour amongst the lowest cLisses con- 
nected the census with taxation, with a water tax in the last named ; but, only 
in the wilder parts of Mirzapur, did any of the wilder scares which connectoi 
themselves with the earlier censuses, find [ilace. A rumour was, there, said to 
be current that it was intended to deport persons to Burma for sacrifice at the 
laying of tlie foundation of some Government fort there. From Benares and 
Haulwilr only was there reported any difficuhy in obtaining answers to the 
questions, and there only from a few persons, Gorkhas in the first named city 
and outlandish pilgrims fioin hill states in tho other. All other Districts 
Officers report that the census was regarded by tho body of the people cither 
with apathy or with positive interest Many of the reports give evidence of 
a keen interest taken by the people in the enumeration. 'I'ho Deputy Com- 
missioner of Gonda notes how they ran out to meet inspecting officers with the 
wooden number tickets in their hands, and that there was in his district no 
fiiction of any sort between any one of 5,386 Census Officers and the people 
The Collector of Farrukhabad says, — “ there was no friction or difficulty, the 
work went on smoothly.” Elsewhere, tho ivfilingneas with which the people 
met the enumerators with lights, is noted. This last fact was brought 
prominently to my notice in Cawnpore. Even in this, tho largest trading 
city of the provinces, where the personal influence of Government officers 
might be supposed to be least, all doors were kept open and all streets were 
lighted by lamps at every door, till tho enumerators had passed. 

35. The preliminary abstraction- — Two days were allowed to supervisors ; 
after the final enumeration to correct the entries made by enumerators on the 
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final round. Enumerators were instructed immediately after this testing to 
prepare abstracts showing the number of houses and the population, male and 
female, residents and visitors, for their blocks tkrou^fh supervisors and ohargo 
superintendents to the Tahsilddrs Seven days were allowed to District Olfioors 
for the collection and collation of these returns. After this not later than tho 
7th March, except in Kumaun and GarhwdI, the district totals had to bo tele- 
graphed to Allahabad and Simla. It was by a mistake, as it can only be called, 
that an extension to the 12th March was allowed to the Kumaun districts^ 
The Deputy Commissioner of Kumaun, the officer of must experience in the 
Himalayan districts, insisted that this extension was absolutely necessary and 
had it sanctioned. On the 7th March ho proved it unnecessary by telegraph- 
ing his own totals, whilst Deputy Commissioner of Garhwill, who had 
been neutral as to tho need for the extension, availed himself of it, although 
I have no doubt tho thoroughness with which all census arrangements were 
made in his district would have, hml he thought it necessary, enabled him 
to report his totals at tho same time as other districts. 3llr, P. J. White, 
Deputy Commissioner of Sultitnpur, reported bis district totals by the morn- 
ing of the lat March. The late General Azim-ud-din, in charge of tho R impur 
census, followed a good second on the afternoon of tho 1st March, Mr, L. C. 
Poiter, Census Officer at Hardoi, Mr. Steel at Parukhabad and Messrs, Lambo 
Bullock and LaTouche at Jalaun, Bijnor and Aligarh, all telegraphed tlioir 
totals on the 2nd March. Except Garhwiil which reported on the 10th, there 
was no district in tho provinces which had not talographod its figmosby tho 
evening of the 7th March. In both GarhwtU and Kumafln, the difficulties 
to be overcome were great, A fall of snow had t.iken place just before the 
date fixed for submission of tho returns, and the rowls in tlit northern parts 
of these districts were almost impassable The provincial total population, 
accoidiiig to tliese telegrams, was reported to be 46,922,090 for British 
districts and 799,100 for Native States. As com]>aicd with the final figures 
the population of tlio British districts w.rs 17,605 or 037 percent, too high, 
that of Native States, 6,669 or ‘Sli per cent, too high. Statements sent by 
post a few days later amended tho telegraphic reports to some extent. 

Appendix V compares tho figures so reported for c.ach district with those 
finally found to bo correct. The highest proportion of error was in Benares '7 
per cent, and in Kumaun 69 per cent In the great majority of districts tho 
error was inappreciable. These abstracts were prepared under groat pressure 
as to the time their preparation was to occupy and would have been more 
correct had more timebeen allowed. Their conparative correctness is however 
enough to show that any simple abstraction of consus figures can be promptly 
carried out through enumerators at a cost practically nil, and with a correct- 
ness, to all intents and purjioses, as great as "that attained by tho clnborato 
proce.sses of tho census office. 

The course of the general arrangements for enumeration have now been 
indicated. Enumeration in tracts or circumstances in which special varia- 
tions of the rules were necessary may be briefly referred to. 

36. The Hallway Gensus- —The Railway Census was, under the orders 
of the Government of India, carried out entirely by tho t^ilway staff, who 
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provided and tr.une^ the enumerators and took the entire census within the 
railway fencing. Asaiule, the work was satisfactorily done. On the Oudh 
and Kohilkhand Railway, Mr. F. E. G. Walton, Chief Engineer, was in charge 
and had all preliminary arrangements carried out in a most complete way. On 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway Mr. J. Walker, Traffic Superintendent, 
though later in starting work, carried it through finally no less satisfactorily. 
The officer in charge of the census in Farukhabad specially mentioned the 
acrvices rend*‘red by the local railway officers in charge there. At Allahabad 
oil the East Indian Railway, Mr. J. Cravenand his Assistant Mr. Ilnddlestone, 
took pains in having the preliminary arrangements and training of the stafi effec- 
tively carried out On the other hand, there were railway administrations in 
which it was found difficult in the extreme to get census woik taken in hand 
and in which arr'angeiucnts remained unsatisfactory to the last. As a rule, the 
railway authorities provided and trained a full st.vff of well-educated enumera- 
tors, but the fact that the majority of them wcie not natives of the jirovincG 
and w ere not well acquainted with the caste, sects or even occupation of the 
prov inco, prevented the record in railway blocks from being on the average as 
con ect as outside the railway boundaries. The census of persons in trains 
was carried through by a staff of special enumerators, provided at all stations 
for persons who alighted from tiains and at certain fixed stations for trams 
which passed at sunrise on the 27th. This record written in groat haste after- 
wards gave trouble in the abstraction offices and has perhaps added to our 
lists of sub-castos a number of names which arc not likely to be recognized 
hergaf'tcr. On spiue of the lines there was some trouble iu obtaining the 
preliminary abstracts and tho rccoids, so much so that several Collectors have 
suggested that in future the superintendence of arrangements on railway lines 
bo left to the district authorities, tho railway authorities being only called 
on to provide tho necessary enumerators. I do not however believe that this 
plan would work as well as that prescribed by the rules. All that is wanted 
is that tile training of tho railway enumerators should bo closely supervised 
by the district officials, and that Collectors should be instructed to provide 
enumerators where the railway authorities found it difficult so obtain natives 
of Upper India for the woik. The returns, when finally ready, sliould be made 
over to the local Census Officeis direct, without the intervention of any of the 
'railway superior officers being necessary. 

37. The census in cantonmentS' — Enumeration of tho military lines in 
cantonments was carried out by tho military authorities. So far as tho troops 
were concerned, the enumeration was well enough done, but that of the native 
servants and camp-followers of British regiments was in general very badly 
done, the entries being frequently incomprehensible. Discovery of the 
meaning of one of them was due to the ingenuity of the Census Commis- 
sioner for India, when the return reached his office. It was from Cawn- 
pore : several regimental servants were entered as speaking a mother tongue 
Mori, The interpretation was Moorish, the term by which a Mess Ser- 
geant would generally denominate tho mother tongue of the Muhammadan 
Mess servants. Here, i^in, a closer connection between the district authori- 
ties and the enumerators is necessary. No natives of India should, as a rule, 
bo enumerated by officers or men of British regiments. The enumeration 
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of canionmento outside militaiy lines was done in the usnal iSay under the 
orders of the Cantonment Magistrates. The enumerators were of the usual 
class, and the work in all respects in most cantonments similar to that in the 
Beighbouring municipalities. ' 

38. Enameration of travelers-— Special arrangements were made for 
the enumeration of persons travelling by boat or road during the night of the 
census. Enumerators were stationed at intervals along all lines of road and 
at all ferries, and, os they enumerated a traveller, supplied him with a ticket 
to prevent re-enumeration. On the Fitnjab frontiers, by special arrangement 
the North-Western Provinces men enumerated all travellers leaving this side, 
whilst the Fanjdb men enumerated all crossing from the Panjitb. A supply 
of tickets for distribution to men entering the North-Western Provinces from 
the Panjab wassenttotho Deputy Commissioners of bordering Panjdb districts. 
As already mentioned, the date fixed for the final census was a suitable one, 
and there was therefore very little trouble given by largo assemblages at fairs. 
A few of the worshippers at. the Mugh Mela still lingered at Allahabad and 
on the roods leading away from it, but were nowhere in groat numbers. At 
Ajudhya there was not a very large assemblage for which special enumera- 
tors were provided. The Eumbh Mela at Brindaban was one of the moat 
considerable of the gatherings to be dealt with, but was not extensive enough 
to be really troublesome. At Hardwdr the number of pilgrims was so small 
as to be enumerated by the ordinary staff. For a province fujl of holy places, 
this list of religious fairs is a small one. 

Tho Boat Census-— 'A very important part of the operations in the Lower 
Provinces was here, except on the lower reaches of the .Gogra and Ganges, 
not of importance. On these rivers, enumerators were kept at the gliitts for 
twenty-four hours, it being believed that none of the boats in these provinces 
go ou for more than twenty-four hours, without drawing up at a landing place. 
In districts in which those rivers formed the boundary between the North- 
Western Provinces and Bchar, it was arranged that boats going up the river 
should bo enumerated by the Behar men, those going down by North-Western 
Provinces’ enumerators. . 

39. Enumeration in forest and desert tracts-— A variation of the general 
rule, that the final enumeration of the population should bo on tho night of 
tho 26th February was permitted by the Government of India in forest an d 
desert tracts, where a day final census was permitted. The tracts in which 
this variation was permitted in the North-Western Provinces were, except in 
the Kumaun and Garhwdl districts, not extensive. They consisted of— 

(ay defined forest tracts in the liimalayaii,and Sub-Himalayan parts of— 

. , (1) Dehra Ddn. 

( 2 ) Bijaor. 

(3) Tardi. 

(4) Filibhft. 

(5) Sahdraopur. 

(5) outlying gate bouses and gangsmen’s huts on the Indian Midlanj 
Kailway in Jhdnsi and three forest tracts in the same district. 
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(«) 8 noinber of villagea in the wilder parts of the Rpherteganj, Du<U»i 
and Chundr tahsils of the Mirzapur district. 

(d) a few of the larger swamps in the Basti district in which persona 
engaged in hot weather rice cultivation lived in scattered huts. 

In these tracts the population is scatterld about in small camps or villages, 
and owing to the fear of wild beasts or the inaccessibility of the places where 
the people to bo enumerated were to he found, enumerators could not he 
expected to visit them in the night 

The following statement gives an estimate of the population so enumerat- 
ed by day outside the Kumaun and Garhwdl districts and the Native State of 
€hirhwiil .— 


DUtnet. 

1 Total populotion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

IVlin Oilii . 

Sah&nuiliur . 

mflbUt 

... . Z 

Hull 

Tirfa 

Total 

20,171 

B29 

.%7oa 

8,829 

18,338 

1«7 

251 

S43 

21,009 

372 

2,HS3 

1,04H 

12,408 

114 

11 

240 

61,080 

1,201 

6.646 

4,077 

26,801 

266 

1,089 

B1,0S9 

80,051 

01,840 


40." The CensUB in the Himalayas-— In tho Himalayan parts of the 
Sumaun Division a still wider variation from the rules was considered neces- 
sary, for several reasons The only season in which many of the villages in 
either district contain their full resident population is the end of the rains and 
beginning of the cold weather. Immediately after this in the outer tracts, the 
migration to the Bhdbar sets in, and the residents in the higher villages below 
the Himalayan peaks are driven southwards w ith their cattle by tho snow. On 
the 2Gth February, many of the villages in tho tracts which migrate to the Bhd- 
arc nearly empty and the upper patties are a waste of deep snow absolutely unin- 
habited. In the hot weather a large proportion of the men aro employed in 
the hill stations as jhampanies and the like, and tho Bhotias of the upper 
patties arc absent in Thibet on their trading tours. It is thereforo clear that 
a census which is to ascertain for executivo purposes the ordinary resident 
population of the villages should be taken iu October, and that the F ebruary 
census would be of value only for Imperial purposes and to show the extent 
of the periodic migration. These considerations led to a modification of the 
rules regarding the dates at which the pi^liminary record was to be made. 
It was resolved that the preliminary record in Kumaun and Garhwdl should be 
made, except in towns and in the Bhibar, in October, and that in towns a 
tipecial hot weather census should bo taken in addition to that to be taken 
later for Imperial purposes. The special rules for Kumaun and Garhwdl 
provided thalme figures of the preliminary record should be abstracted by 
the patwdri staff to show the resident population of the hill villages when at 
. their fullest The final correctiop in the hill tracts and the ordinary census 
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^ tile Bh&ber taken as usual in Febraary would show, the extent of the 
'migration and the cold weather population of patties and villages. O^ing to 
.the way in which the population is scattered over a wide, and, particularly in 
fpebruary, scattered tract, Kumaun and Qarhwil are vastly more difficult fields 
for eimmeration than any of the eub-Himalayan forest tracts ; and added to 
this, is the still more serious difficulty that the state of oduontion mado it 
impossible for the districts to produce the requisite number of enumerators 
educated enough to work alone, (iarhwdl had 1,128 enumerators for an area of 
5,629 square miles : Kumaun showed in the returns 5,987 enumerators, but by 
&r the greater part of these were purely nominally so. They were lambar- 
dars, who had to depend on the patwdri to do all the entries for [them. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Giles informed luo in January that he had only 600 genuine 
enumerators for the 7,151 square miles of district. It was necessary therefore 
to allow time for the patwdri to work over the 40 square miles, which in these 
districts form a patwdri’s circle, during the timo fixed for the final correction. 
The period of one day allowed in other forest tracts was, m these districts, ex- 
tended to ten days. Settlement operations were in progress in Garhwdl and 
Kumaun, had sent a number of patwdris to help. For census purposes it 
was necessary to provide and pay substitutes, so that in these two districts 
Bs. 641 0-0 were expended in payment of supervisors, as well as Rs. 100 for pay- 
ment of enumerators in the Bhdbar. The census in both Kumaun and Garhwdl 
was from the paucity of available enumerator.'’, the nature of tho country, and 
the migratory habits of the population, an extremely difficult one, but from 
what 1 saw of the enumeration record, it was well done in both districts. 
The prompt way in which the preliminary abstracts weio made up has been 
already mentioned. 

41. Eaumeration in Native States, Rampur.— Census operations in RAm- 
pur were conducted almost precisely as in a British district, the late vLe Pro- 
sident, General Azim-ud din, corresponding direct with the Suporintoudoiit, 
Census Operations. Tho usual progress reports were sent and work in lUmpur 
reported and watched in the usual way. I visited Rduipur in Docenibcr after 
All the preliminary arrangements had been completed and found that they bad 
been made carefully and judiciously. The preparation of the lists of numera- 
tors and estimates of the books required for them had taken more than usual 
care, a preliminary rough census having been made in oidcr that the estimate 
of persons to be enumerated aitd paper to be used by each enumerator should 
be accurate. The only variation from tho rules observed was in the number 
of enumerators and blocks. The blocks were considerably larger on an average 
than in any British district, but with so low a standard of education as iu tho 
Tural parts of RAmpur, this was absolutely inevitable, particulaily as a number 
of the patwaris were employed at the timo on tho survey of tho State. As 
far as possible, this defect was remedied by the appointment of a specially 
strong superior staff. Two special paid inspectors were employed and travel- 
liog allowance given to a number of the headquarters staff whilst on tour 
inspecting census work. The State itself printed forms for the original draft 
made by the enumerators and employed tho Imperial forms for the fair copies 
only. 1 suggested in consequence of the size of the blocks that a day census 
abould be taken to allow the enumerators mo^e time to get round their 
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blocks. The Vice ^President, however, considered this unnecessary, and owingf 
to the strict injunctions laid on the village headmen and chaukiddrs to assist 
the enumerators in their rounds, it proved to be so. Mounted officers of the 
JRdmpur Military Force were employed on the census night in addition to the 
regular census stafi in all parts of the State in making rounds to see tjpat all 
enumerators were at their posts. Bdmpur, as already mentioned, was second 
in reporting its totals by telegraph, much ahead of any other Native Stats in 
India. 

42. Tehri-Garhwal — The Native State of Garhwdl was enumerated 
under the instructions of the Commissioner of Kumaun. The returns for the 
State a ere received regularly and satisfactorily. No final report was, however, 
submitted, and in stating that the census was conducted on the same lines as 
iu British Garhwdl, I roly on information given me by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Garhwdl, who, under the Commissioner’s orders, inspected the arrange- 
ments in patties bordering on his districts. The officer m charge of the censua 
was Babu Eaghunath Bhattachaiji, the Private Secretary to the Regent. 

43. Enuineratioil by private sohedllies- — A special form of enumeration 
which requires mention was that by private schedules. The instructions on 
the subject were as follows : — 

Enropeans and Eurasians will be supplied with epccial European schedtlbB which they 
will fill up {or themselves, their {amilies and their European servants. The necessary instruc* 
tions will be printed on the reverse of the schednle. Such Europeans and Eurasians os can 
in * the opinion o£ the District Officer be trusted to enumerate their native servants and depen- 
dents also will be supplied with blank forms in English in all respects similar to the enumer- 
ators’ schwlulos, and brief instuctions as to bow they are to be filled up Native gentlemen 
who wish to have private schedules for themselves and tlieir families and who undertake to 
liave them filled up in English or Urdu will be provided with household schedules and 
instructions similar to those last mentioned m either language. No private schedules will bo 
issued in Hindi.” 

The opinions of officers vary greatly os to the efl&ctiveness of this form 
of enumeration. In many districts the issue of private schedules was kept 
to the lowest possible limits, whilst in others it was fairly freely used. Tba 
total number of such schedules issued as per returns received was as fol- 
lows .— 

In English .. ... 4,117 

In Urdu ... ... ... ... 3,439 

Details by districts are given in Appendix VI. The Debra Diin return waa 
blank, al^ough no doubt such schedules were issued there also. On the whole, 

1 believe that the Urdu schedules were well dona The gentlemen to whom 
they were issued were all of superior station and edacatioa-. They valued the 
privilege and consequently did their best to deserve it. I am of opinion tha(^ 
within certain well-defined limits as to the status and education of persons to 
whom such schedules are to be issued, the system might be extended to some 
extent. Too extensive use of these schedules would give trouble in abstraction, 
as the loose schedules often get loose from the book to which they are tacked. 
The schedules issued to Europeans were not as well filled up as they might 
have been. In not a fqw instances there were complidnts by District 
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Officers that Europeans to whom schedules had behQ issued had, with 
trouble, been compelled to fill them up. How little regard was paid 
ti) the instructions printed on the schedules by many Europeans will suffi- 
ciently appear from an inspection of the European sect tables, where in 
spite of exhortations in the instructions that exact sect designations should 
be entered, it was found necessary to enter large numbers of persons as Pro- 
testant unspecified, and so on. All that can be done is to insist at next census 
on these schedules being examined by the person who collects them. Enu- 
meration by enumerators would be impossible as in the few cases Europeans 
were enumerated by natives, the returns were incomprehensible. 

4A- The cost of the enutneration.—The following stati ment com pares the 
cost of enumeration at the present and .at last census under each of the princi- 
pal heads, excluding superintendence, the figures under which for enumeration 
and compilation cannot conveniently be distinguished. 



The total cost in 1891 was Rs. 12,564-6-11 m excess of that in 1881. 


Under the head of district charges there has been a considerable saving. 
The details as shown in the form of account proscribed by the Government of 
India are as follows 



The expenditure was very unci|ually distributed in the different district#. 
Appendix V,ll shows the expenditure in each district, together with the 
incidence of expenditure on population. It varies from 1,447-5-2 or Ks 2-9-1 
per 1,000 in Kumaun, where the heavy fcharges are due to the necessity for 
payment of supervisors and enumerators to Rs. 180-15-4 or as. 1-7 per thousand 
in BasU. 

The only item in the above account of district charges in which any 
Wtrenchment can be thought possible, in a futuie census, is that for the pay 
S3 
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nient of district ofiico establishment. District Officers were authorized to enter- 
tain, from the Ist August till the abstraction office was opened, one muharrir 
on Bs. 15 a month, and for each tahsil one muharrir on Bs. 12 a month, from tlie 
time the distribution of enumeration foi ms began, until the completed enumera- 
tion record was despatched to headquarters. They were specially enjoined to be 
economical even in tliese appointments, and a good many districts did not 
employ the full staff sanctioned. District Officers were, after the census, ashed 
whether they considered that in future this paid staff could be dispensed with. 
A few districts (Muttra, Dehra, Etivwah, Balha and Agra) all of them except 
Agra and Eti'nvah “light,” considered either that the tnhsfl muharrirs or 
the whole of the paid staff might be abolished , but all other officers consulted 
pronounced without hesitation that the staff allowed was tho minimum possible. 
I fully agiec vith this o|>imon. In a district or tahsil with average woik, it 
would bo absolutely niipossiblc for tbu staff besides their usual work and tho 
extra work imposed on almost all of them as Census Officers to undertake the 
heavy clerical woik necessary in connection with the distribution of forms, 
fairing of census icgistcis, issue of census ordefo, and the like. Even were it 
possible it should not be attempted, as a good paid man whose special work 
is to keip census ariangeiiieiits up to date, and who cannot have the excuse of 
alleging that ho uas prevented from doing so by his other work, is in my 
opinion absolutely nccossaiy both at tho sadar and at tahsfls In two districts 
English clerks weio allowed, in consideration of the specially heavy work in 
tho district English office. I doubt whether for purely census work they were 
necessary In Meerut a paid general superintendent was allowed. In con- 
nection with the subject tho following reqmrks by Mr. Rose, tho Collector of 
Farrukliabad, may bo quoted 

The enumeration stall must always in a large measure bo provided by official depart- 
ments, and tliG agency wbicb is most largely employed must necessarily bo tlie village patwiiiis. 
The patwiii prepares the schedules not only of tho block of whicli ho is the apixiiiited enume- 
rator, but in many inslaaccs of every block in his circle. The enumerators actually apiminted 
often have not the necessary education and mtclligence to fill up with any approach to accu- 
racy a somewhat complicated form. They are well able with previous iustruction to verify 
and if necessaiy to modify tlio entries m tbc schedule, to biiag them into accoidanca with 
existing facts on the eight of the census , hat this is a mncli less difficult matter than the 
preliminary preparation of the silicdule I found mooli difficulty in Mainpun in obtaining 
non-official agency with the uccessaiy qualifications for the work in the interior of a sparsely- 
populated district ; and this remark will apply to Farrukhabad with much the same force as 
to Mainpuri ; it is not easy to find men of education and intelligence. At tho same time I 
am not prepared to suggest that at any future census tlie agency for enumeration should be 
a paid agency. On the other hand, I am distinctly of opinion that the agency employed t» 
nptmstoa should bo paid. The Dislnet Officer knows better than any one else the difficulties 
which arise in his administration by the employment dnnng^several months bf a lage num- 
ber of his officials upon work which is outside tlie limits of tlieir ordinary duties. It simply 
means that their ordinary duties are neglected. To take, for instenoe, tiie ktihiiiigoi and pat- 
w&ris. The village papers were not filed for the simple reason that tho field work of these 
officials was in a beyance because of their craploymeut in census work. It was necessary 
and It was inevitable, but at the same time when congratulations are freely bestowed upon 
the slight amount of expenditure with which the important results of the census have 
been attained, it is well to rememlier that the general administration has suffered by the 
oconomy.” 
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Another suggestion was made by the officer in chargfe of census in Etdwah 
who belioted that the amount sanctioned for the clerical statf should bo 
devoted to the payment of a General Su|)erintcndent for census work as 
in Meerut. 

The question raised has already been referred to in para. £4. There 
can be no doubt that by the combination of census and ciinent ^c^onuB woik 
the patwdri and kaiidngu staff were worked very haul mdccil dining the census 
year, but I cannot consliler that some delay in filing patwdii'a papers in n parti- 
cular year can be regarded as an mjuiy to adnimistratiuii. I lielioi o that 
the form wliich lehef should take is the cuitailuiont of the patwihi and 
kandngo’s special wmk in the census year and not in the payment of a 
special census supervising staff Tho greatest enthusiast for Milage papers 
cannot allege that the omission of the khasia rounds in a single year out of 
ten would in any way injure the value of the patwdu’s papers for the lievt 
Settlement Officer 

43 Seasons for the higher expenditure in 1891 ■ The items in 

which the cxpendituie in cnumeiation iii 181)1 exceeded that m 1881 me 
those relatmg to the preparation and sujiply of formi-, a suhjcct w Inch rails 
for somewhat detailed rcnuaiks 


4l> Ihe enumeration forms.— The foims printed for eniuncrution [im- 
poses dating the late census weio as follows : — 



The list was a very much more extensive one than at the previous census, 
when, besides the manual of census rules supplied to superior officers, the only 
instructions printed were those for enumerators, wliieb had to sor^o the 
purposes of iustiuction of both Supervisors and Superintendents. 

Forms of paniranas of appointment, oP letters of commendation and 
B> a. |i. draft schedules were now 



* Drtlt iclieilulu 


^ all ’o 0 printed for the first 

1*"**'* }= 2 time. The consequence 

Unin Ssn 13 0 "'OS that charges for forms 

Biiiii 1- I.™ 4 4 other than those supplied 

' to enumerators for their 

!!* final record were almost 
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entirely new. The total amount as detailed in the accompanying statement 
was Ra. 6,892-7-5, a large part of the increase in expenditure on forms. 


The reasons why the cost of forms for the special use of enumerators should 
Ri t p. much greater now than in 1881 are 

iffil ■" ■“ ms's 3 3 -entirely connected with the forms themselves, 

Kxcei. "^ 311 15 II according to the standard 

instructions to enumerators, they were to be 

filled up. 


A. The hoots issued to enumerators were in every way more complete 
and more calculated to shind severe usage without risk of damage than 
those issued in 1881. At that census there were issued a loose sheet of 
instructions and a varying number of loose forms to each enumerator and he 
"had to tack them together himself. The 1801 enumerator’s book was strong- 
ly bound in a cartridge cover, on ahich was provided space for all details as 
to the identity of the block and enumerator. It contained a sheet of instruc- 
tions, a form for a list of houses, a specimen coropHed schedule and form for 
enumerator’s abstract, besides the blank schedules to be filled in in enumera- 
tion. At the rates at which the Calcutta Jail Press charged these improve- 
monta would acid 30 per cent, on books of full size to the cost of ibe enumera- 
tion forms. Tho percentage of additional cost is considerably larger for the 
binallcr sizes ol book.s. The improved stylo of foim therefore in itself would 
account lor more than the difieretice in expenditure if the rates charged had 
been the same. .Some margin was however left by the low latos for piinting 
charged by the Calcutta press This was nioie than swallowed up by the 
following reasons for a high expcndituic of forms. 


B. _'l he rules as to filling up the enumeration schedules proviiled that a 
schedule which contained space for eight names was to be provided for each 
house, even though there was only a single i-esident in it ; when there w-ero 
more than eight persona in a house, a second schedule had to be devoted 
entirely to this' house, even though there were only nine persons in it. It is 
clear thjit it^t least half the schedules so filled up more space must have been 
left than was necessary fur the additions to be made on the census night, 
Again, it was provided in the lules that a blank page should be left for each 
empty house or other place in which a person might possibly be found on 
tho census night. The waste so caused varied very considerably. In an 
ordinary ngiicultural village it was practically nil, in some towns it was, 
partly owing to niisanderstandinga, very largo. 


C. The use of the book form as adopted for the provinces was in itself 
a cause of waste. The Census Commissioner issued a warning before printing 
was undertaken against making the books too bulky. T^e necessity for this 
warning was amply apparent inabstniction work, where tho trouble expeiienccd 
in detecting mistakes in the abstraction of the contents of the larger books was 
many times greater than it would have been had the books been divided into 
two and each half abstracted separately. The largest book adopted for the 
{irovince therefore contained only 24 sheets of blank foniis or 48 schedules. The 
smaller books contained 2i and 12 schedules respectively. Ordinarily these 
6 « 
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smaller books were intended to be used as supplements to tbe larger ones 
and the majority of them might therefore not have contained the instraO' 
tions, block list or specimen schedules. As, however, a not inconsiderable 
number of enumerators whose blocks were small required only small books, 
it was considered best to prevent multiplication of the different descriptions of 
books to insert the additional pages in all books. There was waste too in the 
number of schedules due to the book form. An enumerator with 24 houses 
required, besides a schedule for each house, a margin for houses containing 
more than eight persons and which therefore occupied two pages. He Imd to 
be supplied with an additional book of 12 schedules, though he probably only 
needed two or three. The amount of the waste thus caused can only bo roughly 
estimated for the province by ascertaining it for a given number of blocks. F or 
80 blocks in the Rac Bareli district, I find that 214 sheets of instructions, &c.»|| 
were superfluous, and that 368 schedules were issued besides those estimated 
to be actually required. The waste under this head is therefore 9-32 per 
cent of the whole number of forms issued. 

47. The district indents for ennmeration forms-— The various reasons 
given why the forms of the present census should be more costly than 
those of 1881 have made it clear that the additional cost of printing was 
in no way due to avoidable waste by the excessive issue to districts of 
forms not required, and that indeed the excess so issued at the present censUa 
was much less than at last. The way, in fact, in which the indents were to 
bo prepared made it almost impossible that there should be any very great 
waste where the instructions wore properly carried out. ’ The circle list 
showed for each block the exact number of houses, and columns were provided 
against the entries for each block in which were accurately calculated 
the number of books required, allowing one schedule for each house, plus 
a prescribed percentage of margin for houses with moro than eight persons. 
In several districts and in Efimpur State even this process was considered not 
exact enough, and a rough preliminary census was made by the patwaris, and 
the number of persons in each house noted, so that the exact number of 
schedules to be filled up was known before the indent was sent. I consider 
that in the great majority of districCb there was little or no avoidable 
waste of forms. Such waste was not however absent. The most carefully 
managed districts used about 1-3 or fewer schedules per house, 240 or fewer 
schedules per thousand of population; e.g., JhAnsi used 1’3 schedules per 
house and Jaunpur 1*3 or thereabout. Average districts used 1’5 schedules 
per house, 300 schedules per 1,000 of population. The various causes 
alrchdy enumerated rendered such an expenditure reasonable, but where 
this rate was much exceeded there must, except in special circumstance^ 
have been waste. As an example of such special circumstances, Benares 
city may be^juotod. There 2^ schedules were indented for for each house, 
owing to the large population per house in the city, the large number of 
unoccupied houses to be provided for, and the number of shops in which a 
single person had to be enumerated. Excessive indents were however nofc 
uncommon. Muttra, for instance, took 388 schedules per thousand of popur 
lation. In Cawnpore 33,852 schedides were sold unused as waste paper,, 
eight per cent, of the whole supply issued to tbe district. It is almosh 



impoaaible for the Censne Snperiotendent to dieok indenti from dutrioti 
accurately. He has not the accurate information before him the diatriet 
officer ahonld have ; and even if be had, it would be impossible for him to 
teibse an urgent snpplementaiy indent not clearly absnrd, when the ffistrict 
officer immediately before the censns declares it to be absolutely necessary, 
With forms carefblly indented for and issued in due time, there diould be no 
need for urgent supplementary indents, but as in the best managed districts 
one or more of the responsible subordinates will go behind hand with his 
work, there is no probability of its being considered possible at any future 
census to refuse to meet indents after a certain date. 

48. PnpoBals as torenameratlon forms for next Oensns —io connec- 
tion with the arrangements for next census, it must be conridered how far 
the adranfagea of the present system can be secured without so great an 
increase in cost. The subject was considered at a conference of Census Super- 
intendents hold in October 1891 in Simla, and the concluaioDS arrived at were 
that the advantages of having a separate page for each house were out- 
weighed by the additional cost so imposed in the census budget. It was 
recommended that after the entries for a house were ended, two or three 
blank lines should be left and the entries for the next bouse begun. If this 
change was made, the depth of the schedule might be increased so as to 
allow the record of a larger number of names on one page and so save pro- 
porUonate space in headings. That the schedules should be strongly bound ‘ 
together is so indispensable to prevent confusion and mistakes in the abstrac- 
lion office, that reversion to the old system of issuing loose schedules to be 
tacked together by the enumerators would be distinctly a retrograde step. The 
Calcutta binding was however unnecessarily good. The wiring and cloth 
back rendered it so strong that to open a book was a work of trouble. 
Merely securing the pages together so that there should be no fear of its then 
jetting loose unintentionally cotdd be. effected without the use of wire. The 
moke printed for me at Allahabad were tacked together with thread and cloth 
Mund, and there were no complaints of the binding coming loose, nor indeed 
srere the majority of office Superintendents aware that they were less securely 
sound than those from Calcutta. Binding such as that done by the Allah- 
abad Press could certainly be done by local binders at district headquarters; 
ind if this were arranged it would ^ possible to bind the bodes after the 
[)reparatioB of the circle list, and after it was known how many schedules each 
mumerator would require in his book. The rates to be paid in districts for 
luch binding would be no higher than in the press. By issuing forms to the 
listricts, to be bound tc^ther according to the requirements of each individual 
mumerator, we should save entirely the waste of schedules referred to as 
laving been caused by the issue of bound books, and the form of indent 
rould be so much simplified as to leave the provincial Saperiutendent a 
ar fuller check over district indents than he could have uudisr the pfesent 
ystem. 

* 49. Th® ODnmentioiI printing.— The great body of the printing for 

anmerators was done in Calcutta, according to the arrangements wisdA by 
he Govenuent of India! The work wae well and cheaply done. That the 
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IMwai, whilst onderUkiog to supply forms for saveml proTiucss, should have 
been able to issue forms as rapidly as it did, reflects the greatest credit 
«a the administrative powers of the Superintendent of Qovemment Printing, 
Bengal, who was in charge. It was however inevitable that there should, to 
some extent, be a Uock, and when the original preliminary indent sent by 
my o£Bce was exhausted, there was soma delay in printing and issuing up 
to the demand of the second indent, prepared in accordance with the distriat 
final indents. As later on in the cold weather supplementary indents 
continued to be received from districts, the heavy stnun on the Calcutta 
Press and the time taken by consignments reaching these provinces, made 
it absolutely necessary to have forms set op in type and issued from the 
Local Government Press. These emergent indents in the local press were 
well done, and late as some of the latest indents were, many being received^ 
throughout the first half of February, ColonAl Dodd, by night work in the 
press, was able to supply all the forms required in time to reach the districts 
and be distributed ^fore .the final census. The cost of carriage firom 
Gklcutta raised the expenditure in this respect from Rs. 2,698-7-11 in 1881 
to Re. 7,686-14-11 in 1891. 

All things considered, I should strongly recommend that the provincial 
printing should at next census be done in the provincial preu. Work 
should be started in April, and if the method of binding above recommended 
is adopted, the last lot of forms should be in the latest district by the end 
of October. Bates to be paid for census printing may, as on the present 
occasion, be effectively ascertained and prescribed by the Census Commis- 
noner for India. 


50. The cost of superintendence— l^he cost of superintendeace is not 
shown iu the above statement of accounts. It was somewhat larger in 
1891 than in 1881. Tho difference is entirely due to the fact that the 1891 
figures contain an item of Rs 2,750-0-0 for the pay of a substitute on district 
work for the provincial Superintendent whilst on census duty. This charge 
was not imposed on the ceusue budget, in 1681. The details of the cost of 
superintendence to the end of the financial year 1890-91 was as follows 


FroTlneial Saperiateiidmt'i ibpntation allomnc* . . 
Fk; of inUtitsta of Saparintondcat ... 

TiaYoIUng tllowun of Baporintaident 


OOe* eontUigeiieoi for ditto 
Sont of SaporintMideiit’i oSko 


Bo. iu ,. 
4,111 3 3 

.. 3, no 0 0 

... 1,193 8 0 
... 1,080 3 3 
869 10 6 
... 1,336 8 6 
... 181 0 0 


51- AbstractioDf Ta h nUt i o n and GompUation-— 'The processes by which 
the census figures were prepared ibr presentation in the final tables are three, 
technically known aa Abstraction, Tabulation and Compilation. 

Jhitraetion in the present census was the oondensation item by item 
into twriw abstraetion sheets of the information oqntained in the enumera- 
tioa Bcbedulei for each block or book. 
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Ta6ulation watf the collection for tabsils of the totals of the ahstraetioa 
sheete by means of tabulation registers. 

Compilation included the rearrangement and combination of the tabnlar- 
tion totals into the finally corrected statements published with this report. 

Abstraction and tabulation were conducted in district offices by means of 
a specially appointed staff under the control of Distriet Officers, subject to the 
general supervision of the Superintendent, Census Operations, Compilation 
was effected in a central office by the Census Superintendent in communica- 
tion with District Officers. 

52. The change of system in abstraction.— The system on which this 
part of census operation^ was carried out was entirely diffbrent from that 
employed in these provinces at last census. 

It was outlined by the Agra Conference held in December 1889, and 
explained more in detail by the circulars of the Census Commissioner for 
India, along with which specimens of the forms proposed were circulated to 
Provincial Superintendents. The actual detailed rules issued to District 
Officers were drawn up by mo, after the working of the system had been 
experimented upon in all details. At last cenans abstraction was done by a 
group of men working together at the same time on the same block. 
One man road out each entry to the rest, who abstracted each on to his 
own sheet such particulars as were required for the table towards which 
he was working. The men worked together and periodically corrected their 
results by those arrived at by the other abstractors. The abstraction results 
were at once posted in the tabulation registers in a way calculated only to 
obtain means of obtaining the totals under each bead without any provision for 
checking in details. The tabulated totals wore combined into the final tabu- 
lar forms by the district staff and only the figures finally obtained reported 
to the Census Superintendent. The system had been worked out in all its 
details by Mr. White himself and provided a remarkably quick and cheap 
method of attaining the final totals. The drawback, however, was that whilst 
every opportunity was afforded to the men working in each stage to consult 
the final totals acquired by their fellow workers and alter results so as 
to agree with those attained by the other men, there was and could be no 
effective provision whatsoever to guard against fraudulent combination on the 
part of the men employed. To any one who has had experience of thel»ay 
in which work is done by Indian moharrirs working at high pressure, this 
olgection was a fatal one. Even with the system of the present census, where 
fraudulent combination was posmble only with the connivance of the superior 
and highly paid officers in chaige of the district offices, there was so much 
fraud discovered as to convince me that in exceptionaI*cases work by men 
who compared their results must in India be regarded with 'the greatest 
suspicion. Of the system introduced by the present Census Commismoner for 
India, the main underlying principle was that 
The kUtiKtioB ifetem of 1891. abstractor had to prepare his returns sepu-’ 

rately, and that the comparison of these results with the work of other 
abstractors which formed the mtun test of the honesty and correctness of tiio 
work, was to be done only by the supervising officials with the assistance of A 
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separate staff appointed for the purpose. As the tabulation registers were 
intended to be fair and permanent records, and therefore it was necessary as far 
as possible to secure coircctncss in the entries originally made, it was impos- 
sible to carry out the system of isolation to the same extent in tabulation 
as in abstraction. The value of the system is, however, shown by the fact 
that though tabulation offers far less temptation to fudging than abstraction 
does, it was in the tabulation, where mnharrirs might have access each to the 
other’s records, that the only instances of dishonest work so extensive as to 
be destructive of the value of the results were discovered during the present 
census operations. Comparatively costly as the present system has proved, 
there cafi, 1 think, if entire accuracy of results is valued, he no hesitation in 
continuing it at next census, rather than in reverting to the cheaper system 
of 1881. 

53. The abstraction work- --Preparation for abstraction work was 
begun immediately after the preliminary abstracts had been prepared and 
.submitted by the enumeration staff. A Deputy or Assistant Collector was 
in each district placed in charge of the census office, except in Agra, whero 
Munshl Shco Narain, Rai Bahadur, who hod already on behalf of tho 
Collector supervised the whole of the district enumeration, undertook the 
charge of the abstraction office also. An office Superintendent previously 
approved by the provincial Superintendent was appointed on pay varying 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80. The subordinate staff consisted of a record-keeper, 
four or more supervisors for each district, and n numbbr of abstractors 
fixed for each district, more in view of the budget provision than the Work to be 
done. The subject will be again rofeired to. Work had by the first of April 
been started in most districts. The abstractors were, after the system hod 
been a short time in operation, divided into ten groups, each of which 
abstracted the figures for one of the general abstraction sheets. Each two 
groups were under a supervisor, through whoso hands the abstracted sheets 
passed to the office Superintendent and his testing staff. The test was con- 
ducted mainly by collecting together in a test sheet the figures attained for 
each block on each sheet. The total* figures for all sheets checked each 
other. The figures for age periods attained on one sheet when combined to 
some extent checked those for age periods in other sheets. Figures for castes 
acquired on three different sheets for different tables checked each other. 
The figures for religions checked each other on four different sheets. Thus 
for all the work on the most iipportant and complicated abstraction sheets 
a very effective test of the accuracy of the work done was provided by 
this comparison. For sheets the details of which were not effectively so 
tested, reabstraction to the extent of ten pes cent, was done ; and for all 
sheets including those the accuracy of wWdi was ascertained by the comparisoa 
test, reabstraction was ordered to an extent sufficent to provide against tlie 
possibility of the abstractors combining. In regard to the returns for 
infirmities, the figures for many districts were so surprising, as compared 
with those for 1881, that for these sheets almost complete reabstraetion 
was ordered after the original registers bad been completed. ^ The result 
was in almost every case to affirm the substantial dorrectnesa of the original 
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figures. Testing, it* was originally supposed, c6uld be done by the Super- 
intendent and an assistant mubarrir, but before, work had long been started 
it was found necessary to appoint a special tester for each two lakhs of 
population, and even this staff had to be somewhat increased in most 
districts, A scale of woik determined on, in consultation with the Super- 
intendent, Lower Provinces was fixed, and before the work had long been 
in hand, the staff in ail districts was working up to it. In spite of the full tale 
of work being done and these additions to the staff, it was found that, owing 
to the allowance of abstractors provided for in the budget being too small, 
•abstraction work took fully five months in an ordinary district, instead of the 
three and a half for which pay of abstractois was provided. Howevc#, by thei 
end of August, this part of the work was everywhere, except in Kuniaun, com- 
plete, and, in my opinion, formed after inspection cither by myself or by my per- 
sonal assistant in every district of the province, well and accurately done. It 
would be useless to give in detail an account of tho process of abstraction. 
The rules have been printed and arc available for reference. As an instance of 
the complexity of some of tho abstiaclion sheets, it may bo mentioned that tlie 
8ub-caeto slioet for one of the blocks of Hardwdr tow n w’ns thirteen feet long 
when completed, and that six and seven feet of length was not uncommon for 
caste sheets, 'flio sheet which in every way gave most trouble was that in 
which tho information ns to civil condition of castes was collected As there 
is little probability of this work being again undertaken, it requires no closer 
reference. 

54. Ttlbul9.tloiJ- — ^Tabulation was intended to follow abstraction after 
a shoit intcival during which lists of castes, sub-castes, sects, birth-places, 
raothcr-tongues and occupations prepared during abstraction should be examined 
by myself or luy oflioe with a view to preventing tabulation sepaiatcly of entries 
which should have been combined. On the whole, if at next census tabulation 
is to be done in districts, I should not recommend this being again attempted. 
The woik for tho Sapcrintciidcnt hiinsolf, whilst lists were coming in from 
each tiibsil of the province, was almost impossibly heavy. The combinations 
which could, on the infoimntion avail.ible, be ordered for castes and sects, 
wei-o not veiy numerous. For motbei -longues the entries were never so 
numerous as to make combination before tabulation necessary. For birth- 
places and occupations, the Combinations so ordered were very numerous ; but 
though the tabulation registers were reiidcied more correct by having the 
combinations effected during the preparation of the registers, the delay caused 
by having to send and receive back lists and the frequency with which mis- 
takes were made by the tabulator in combining, and the trouble and delay 
caused in discovering such mistakes have led me ter bo strongly of opinion that . 
tabulation should follow immediately on abstraction and show the uncorrected 
and uncombined abstraction results. All corrections and combinations should 
be reserved to the compilation stage of the work. To allow combination to be 
done in districts otherwise than on lists furnished by the Census Soperinten- 
dent, is, it was clearly proved, absolutely impossible. It was permitted by the 
present rules to the small extent of allowing District Officers to combine names 
«f occupations which were absolutely identical. The rule was as follows 
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“The word* used bj different enumerators to describe the •samo trades will in all 
probability be numerous, and to prevent utterly useless multiplication of the headings in 
, column 1 of the sheet, it- is provided that the Deputy Collector in charge of the office may 
draw lip for the orders of the Collector a list of expressions used for euili tinile which he 
considers to be absoultely synonymous The Collector may on this report oiiler that the 
entries may lie abstracted together, A copy of the list as approved by tlio Collector should 
be sent at onco to the Supenntendent, Census Operations. It must be borne m mind that 
such combination is to he allowed only when the difference in the two terms used is purely 
lingual or verbal; that when the meaning is not precisely the same, or when more detail of 
any kind is given in one term than the other, einli should be abstraeted scpniatcly, lYhero 
any doubt is entcrhiiiied the order passed will he to nbsiiact sepamtelv as an example, the 
occupations described as Llieti and kaslitkaii may be abstracted togethei, but tlio entiles 
kashtkari and kaslitkari nsli should be alistractcd scpoiately.” 

Than this nothing could be more guarded, yet it has lod in several dis- 
tricts to the obliteration of all distinctions between Goveinriicnt servants, Col- 
lectors, Judges, patw^ris, village cliaukiddrs, all being lumped togotlicr. 
Elsevvhoie a variety of mistakea were so introduced. It would bo possible 
from tho recoid of combination of occupations made in my office at the pre- 
sent census to print and circulate to distiict offices in a future census the com- 
binations to be allowed, but in view’ of tho impossibility ofgetliiiy abstractors 
or tabulators to Icnrn up and work on lists so extensive, I think it lieltcr that 
the tabulation registois should be more or less redundant than that tho value 
of the occupation tables should be impaied Tabulation was estiointcd to cost 
about one-third as much as abstraction, but in practice it was found to bo in 
consequence of tfie elaboration of the caste and occupation .details, almost as 
expensive and very much more troublesome. It was conducted by means of 
twenty-five registers, of which fourteen were general, containing entries for 
every block in tho jiiovincosand tho others contained entries only for those 
blocks in which there w cro any statistics of tho nature they referred to. These 
registers wore all prepared on a uniform plan, so that all the blocks which 
occurred on a given page of one register appeared also on tho same page or set 
of pages of all other general registers The blocks were properly aiianged by 
villages, thdnas, parganas and tahsils, so that the figuies for any one of the 
census tables can by refeieiieo to the vrviiaciilar registers be ascei tamed for tho 
niiallest or any recognized revenue or executive sub-division of a district. 
The tabulation fur the flist fifteen of the impel lal tables, though bulky in some 
cases, gave little trouble, as the statistics for the whole of a talisfl fell under 
headings not more numerous than could be arranged in a single page or 
opposing pair of pages, and tho totals could be carried forward from page 
to page. The registers which' did give trouble were those for castes and 
occupations, in which for each set of blocks which appeared on a single page 
of register I, there were often entries enough to occupy in the caste and 
occupation agisters the columns for many pages. In these rcgisteis flie set 
of villages which occupied a single page of register I, were treated as inde- 
pendent of all others, and the totals for them collected along the bottom of 
ihe set of pages. The totals' for all sets were collected by means of separate 
totalling sheets. So prepared, all these registers were extremely lulky and 
complex. Tho civil condition by caste register, which required a separate 
register for ea<A caste, and the correctness of vvhiph could not be tested till 
the final totals were arrived*at, was especially bulky and troublesome. 
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55. The teating’ of tabulation registers.— All general registers were 
tested page by page as they progressed. The rules stated that the form of 
test sheet prescribed for abstraction sheets might be used for the purpose, 
but in future it would be better to print a separate test sheet more suited for 
the larger figures which occur rn the tabulation registers. It should be defi- 
nitely prescribed that such a test sheet should be filled up for eveiy total in 
each register. 

56. The census office work in districts-— The operations of abstrac- 
tion and tabulation weie conducted at very varying rates of speed and of cost 
by the difibrent districts. In general, the work done was as ascertained by 

' the test in compilation to ho thoroughly honest and satisfactory. In two 
districts there were exceptions of importance to this remark. In Kumaun 
tho work of tabulation must throughout he pronounced unsatisfactory. All 
registers were received in a most untidy form, and mistakes were frequently 
detected in all of them. The caste registers were deprived of most of their 
value by unauthorized conbinations and omissions, and the occupation regis- 
ters were found in compilation to have been so completely fudged as to bo 
absolutely valueless. In the greater part of the district the occupation registers 
were deptived of all value by the reckless combinations dishonestly effected 
on the face of the abstraction sheets to save trouble; whilst in one tabsil the 
abstraction sheets were thrown entirely aside and an absolutely imaginary 
register prepared to give for each block tho totals which another register 
proved to be correct. The whole of tho Kumaun occupation work bad to be 
redone at a late stage in compilation and caused much delay. The matter 
has been brought to the attention of tho Commissioner of Kumaun', wlio has 
investigated it and issued orders punishing tho parties in foult. Allahabad 
was the only other district in which dishonest work was found to have affected 
the entire value of a register. The Christian sect and race registers were 
here fudged in a much more intelligent way than those in Kumaun, but 
quite as completely. The fraud was so well cairicd out that it was detected 
only when the great difference between the details in the figures for tlie pre- 
sent and past censuses led me to examine in detail the entries fur certain 
specified blocks. As a result, the abstraction sheets were sent for from the 
district, and it was found that abstraction bad been properly done to start 
with, but that a large propprtion of the sheets bad apparently been lost. 
Imaginary sheets were fudged instead of those lost, and the figures from 
them carried into the tabulation registers. The Collector’s attention was called 
to tlie matter and the dishonest tabulators dismissed from Government service. 

Fudging to a very minor extent was detected in Bulandshahr and Mirza- 
pur. In the former it was of trifling extent, a small villiige had by mistake 
been dmitted from one of the last pages of the registers. Tho mistake was 
discovered by the Superintendent and corrected in the earlier registers, 
but was apparently forgotten before the totals of certain later registers were 
acquired. When the totals were found, they were of course wrong to the 
extent of the population of the village omitted, and were put right by means 
of arbitrary corrections in another village. The fudging was not carried out to i 
such an extent as to appreciably injure the totals, and the fact that the amount 
to be fudged was exactly the popuktion of the small village omitted, shoved 
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how tsorrectly the BulandBhBhi:re^sten had been prepated; except in this one 
respect. In M&zapur, the fudging diacovored consisted in the arlutrary 
insertion of persons dependent on certain trades into the register, apparently 
to give an occupation total more in accordance with the census official's idea 
of what was proper than the registers themselves gave. How incorrect was 
his idea of the proper total appeared from the fact that the superfluity of 
persons of the occupations selected for this act of favouritism in that parti- 
cular tahsll at once attracted notice when embodied in a provincial return. 
In Farukhabad some bad work, not considered after full enquiry to be dishonest, 
was done in the entries made in the registers for the Central Jail block, which 
did not correspond with those in the abstracUon sheets. 

Mistakes not attributable to dishonest work but causing suspicion of the 
carefulness of the work wore detected in A%arh, Farukhabad, Allahabad, 
Jhdnsi, Ghdzipur, Muttra, Bareilly and the inevitable Kumaun, and to a less 
extent in Bijnor, Etdwah, Moradabad, Hardoi and Gonda. 

The tabulation registers were subjected to a very severe test in the pre- 
paration of the provincial village directory, in the course of which the figures 
for every village wore rearranged by religion, age periods and occupation. 
The result was to show that, on the whole, they were very correct : mistakes 
were certainly detected in village totals in a comparatively htfge number of 
but they were almost entirely mistakes such as did not affect the 
totals of the imperial tables. They were mainly due to entries for one village 
having been made in the line or lines appropriate to another. The totals for 
columns at the bottom of the pages from which the imperial returns were 
compiled were carried forward correctly, but the cross totals for villages were 
wrong. The inatonces in which the mistakes were so considerable as to 
necessitate the abstraction sheets for a village being referred to were few. 
In every instance in whkh the aMraetien ehiet sent /or it vm founds to 
6c correct and the mistake introduced in Tahdaiim. 

Except in the districts mentioned, the work was found to be honest 
throughout, and, in general, careful. The ultimate test of the success of tho 
work in tho different districts therefore is the cost of tho work and the 
expedition with which the registers were prepared. The table given below 
compares the dates on which tho work of tabulation was completed and tho 
total coat of the work in each dUtrict, excluding paper, pencils and rubbers. 


and in some cases binding of registers. 
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Districts started work very much together about the 1st April. The 
'first to close was Sahdranpurj the Superintendent of which was transferred to 
my oflSce, taking register 16 with him. untabulated, about four days’ work 
if the whole staff had been put on to it Hamirpur, closing on the 13th Octo- 
ber in the same circumstances with register 16 incomplete, was a good second. 
After this there was a considerabl intervale till Jalaun and ParUbgarh 
closed on the same day, the 15th November The Pilibhit office closed 
on the 21st November; Bulandshahr on the 2drd; Meerut on the 28th 
and Fnrukhabad on the 30th. With these is entitled to be ranked Bara 
Banki, the conclusion of work in which was delayed to the 7th December by 
my transferring the office Superintendent to Shdhjahinpur to take charge of 
the office there in which work had fatten seriously behind, 

The office Superintendents of all these districts, which were all of them 
satisfactory in quality of work os well as in quickness, deserve the greatest 
credit for their management of their subordinates. The following offices 
closed in December 


Dclira Dibi 

MuzaSarnagar 

Agra 

Mamiiuu 

KUtaab 

Bijnor 

MoradaUd 

JMoti 

Atlahalad 

Benares 

Miraapur 

Kae Bareb 

Sitapur 

SuIUnpur 


31»t December 
15tb 

lOtb „ 

aist „ 

23rd 

9tb „ 

8ht 

20tb 

Slat 

24tb 

SUt „ 

2 Kb „ 


and in all of these, except Dehra, where the cost was excessive, and Allahabad 
already referred to, the work was on the whole creditable. 


The last districts to close were Basti, Klieri, Jaunpur, Muttra, Gorakh- 
pur ; of these Basti and Gorakhpur, the largest districts in the provinces, and 
those most subdivided, had valid reasons for being last. Basti is a small town 
and not likely to provide a sufficient staff of good muharrirs for a few months’ 
-work. "Gorakhpur, though a large town, is not large as compared with the 
number of muharrirs required 'for the very large district. The patwdris in 
both districts on whose assistance the District Officer might ordinarily rely arc 
amongst the worst in the provinces. In botjb districts the work was in point 
of quality excellent. 


57. OoBt of GonSUS work io districts-— in regard to comparative cost, 
the gross outlay in each district excluding forms, pencils and in some cases 
Unding, varied from Rs. 5-6-9 per thousand in Partdbgarh to Rs. 19-0-11 in 
Dehra. Sahdranpur (Ra. 5-9-4<, Meerut (Rs. 5-9-8>, Gouda (Rs. 5-13-2) cost 
bdow Rs. 6 ; and Mirzapur, Fyzabad, Rae Bareli, Basti, Moradabad, Bareilly, 
Jaunpur, Hardoi, Bara Banki, Ghdzipur, Azamgdrb, Sitapur, Sultdnpur, 
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Gorakhpur, between Be. 6 and Be. 7 per one .thousand. Benares with work 
more difficult than any of the above followed close with Bs. 7-1-4 per 
thousand, and Bijnor and Ballia with average coat under Ba 7-2-0. In the 
above we have eastern districts and western districts, large districts and 
amall districts. Urban districts aud rural districts, districts in all parts of the 
provinces, except Bundelkhand and the Himalayas. The districts of the 
Gangetic plain, which remain, are mostly small and outlybg, where it was found 
difficult to procure a full staff of well-educated men. In Allahabad with an 

average cost ofBs. 7-7-11 andCawnpore with Bs. 7-14-6 the complexity of 
the city work and the amount of English work in the former are reasons for 
a somewhat high rate. In Lucknow the cost was Bs. 9-6-0 per thousand, but 
the work was certainly the moat intricate in the provinces, and was, as I 
ascertained by several inspections, most carefully done. Sbdhjahdnpur gives 
the highest cost of the Gangetic districts, although the place is one in which 
good muharrirs are available to any reasonable extent. This was the inevitable 
result of the confusion into which the original Superintendent allowed his work 
to fall. It reflects the greatest credit on M. Kamta Pershdd, the Bara Bank! 
Superintendent, that, deputed to Shahjahdnpur in October, he was able to 
complete the work there by the 10th February. 

The Bundelkhand and Eumaun districts come all together at the bottom 
of the list. As regards cost, Hamirpur is best with Bs. 8-13-0. Jhdnei waa 
last in Bundelkhand with Ba 14-2|8. The cost in the Himalayan districts 
was 

E». a. p. 

• Kumaun ... .. 3 16 8 

Garhwil ... , ... 13 3 10 

TarSi ... ... .. ... 14 16 10 

Debra Dun ... ... ... 10 0 Jll 

Kumaun may be put aside as the work prescribed was not done. The reason 
for the high cost in the other districts, both in Bundelkhand and the Hima- 
layas, was partly the high cost of supervision owing to the low district popula- 
tion but mostly the low standard of eduction amongst the muharrirs of these 
districts. In both Jhdusi and Jalaun the District Officers, whilst the Census 
offices were open, were men who were likely to get the largest possible amount 
of work from their subordinates, and I must conclude that a high rate is 
inevitable in Bundelkhand districts. It is certainly so in the Kumaun Divi- 
sion, where the clerical ability of tiie pahari is very inferior indeed in work 
which requires quickness. In Garhwal, Mr. Partridge, the Deputy* Com- 
missioner, and M. Aaiz-uddin, the Deputy Collector in chaige of Census^ 
took keen interest in the work, and the office Superintendent was a speciany 
good man. In the Tardi, too, Mr. Roberts, who' kept fthe Census in his 
own hands, exercised close supervision. I am led therefore to> believe that 
good work in Bundelkhand must eost Bs. 9 or 10 per thousand and in 
Kumaun Bs. 13 or 14. In other districts it should not, except in exceptional 
cases, such as that of Lucknow, have exceeded Bs. 7-8-0 a thousand persons. 
The tendency to exceed this amount is, as already remarked, greatest in smnll 
districts, where the supply of muharrirs is small Looking at the results of 
my inspections of some of tiiese districts, 1 am at a loss to say how the arrange- 
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ments made could have been amended. In Mnzafiarnagar, for instance, the 
registers of which were inspected by the Census Commissioner, the work was 
throughout kept well in hand ; it was well done in all respects, sending me 
registers of the neatest, absolutely free from such mistakes as I could detect. 
The cost was Bs. 8-6-10, but I should be loath to say that this fact implies 
any blame whatsoever on the office Superintendent or the superior offices of 
the district. 

It is somewhat invidious to call attention to the work of a few districts 
where the working of the majority has been thoroughly good, but the expedi- 
tion and low cost at which the records of certain districts were completed 
gives them a distinct claim to mention. Sahiranpur, under a particularly 
able Superintendent, Lila Chauharja Parsh&d, fully supported by Mr. Holmes, 
the Collector, was the first office to close and second in point of cost, and 
gave me good work. Partdbgarh, with Munshi Hiiotnat Sahai as office 
Superintendent, and Colonel Quin as District Officer, gave the lowest cost, 
and closed third, giving work in all respects satisfactory. Meerut, with Ldla 
Hazari Ldl as office Superintendent and Mr. Whiteway as District Officer, 
and Bara Banki with Ldla Kamta Parshdd, office Superintendent, and Colonel 
Grigg as District Officer, also deserve very special mention. The entire 
Census work in Agra was under the sole charge of Munshi Shoo Narain, 
Bai Bahiidur, Secretary to the Municipal Board. His experience in earlier 
Census work and well-recognized adminietrative ability led the Collector to 
place him in charge of both enumeration and abstraction, instead of one 
of the regular district staff. The work was throughout done' in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. 

58. The Patwari as an abstractor-— Before closing my remarks on district 
abstraction and tabulation work, I desire to give especial prominence to the 
fact that the statement of cost of operations gives clear testimony as to 
the value of the patwdn in Census operationa He is not so sharp as a good 
muharrir, but he is infinitely better than the average untrained apprentice 
who can be picked up for Census offices. 

The result is that every district which employed patwdns to any con. 
siderable extent is in the first half of the list showing cost of operations, 
excepting only Hamirpur, in which work was a rupee cheaper than in any other 
Bundelkhand district. The rules recommended tliat patwdris should bo 
employed to ^ large an extent as possible, but many District Officers were 
against it and it was not insisted on In future, it should be borne in view 
that the experience of this Census shows that the patwAri is a far cheaper and 
more honest abstractor than the average muharrir employed. 

.59. Oodipilation — Compilation work presented features of difficulty in 
regard only to castes and occupations. In both of these it was, owing to 
the transfers from one head to another which were found to bo necessary, 
extremely complex, and the presentation of the elaborate tables for castes and 
occupations in the final form was found to be a work which occupied my 
staff and myself for months. An attempt to obtain the correct provincial 
totols directly in the final form ended disastrously after occupying many 
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'weeks in searching for errors, and it was only when a fresh start was made 
. and the divisional figures, obtained horizontally as well as by adding the 
columns, were combined for the province, and compared, item by item, with 
those obtained vertically that the tables in the final form could be guaranteed 
absolutely correct The caste tables are, in the detail with which caste sub- 
divisions have been shown, incomparably more complex than in the other 
provinces of which the reports have so far reached me, 

60. Cost of Oenaua operationa-— Appendix VIII shows the census 
accounts year by year in detail, and Appendix IX the gross and net amounts 
expended in districts and in the Central ofiices. The gross amounts differ 
from the net by— 

l6t— The amount of a municipal contribution of Rs. 14,185-2-3, which, 
under the orders of the Accountant-General, was allowed as a deduction from 
census accounts. 

2nd. — Certain deductions from the census bills, owing to the Govern- 
ment of India having in July 1891 directed that for Government servants 
deputed to census work, only the pay of officiating substitutes plus deputation 
allowance should be charged e^ainst census. 

3i'd.— Income from sale of furniture, &c. 

The total coat was Rs. 483,130-11-10 against Rs. 280,145-2-5 at last 
census. 

Thb details under the main heads are as follows .— 


Head 

Itomi 




Re a p. 

Enumentioa ...... 

AMrection, tabulation and compilatkia 
£>tablnhinout chargn . Bi 3,31,062-13-10 . . 

Pnatinganddirtiibutionof foraii » 46,109-7-0 .. 

buiicrintODiIence ,„ 

Poriwiial chargea • » *6.276 11-0 . 

Office chatgoi n U,flB-0 7 


::•] 

60.400 11 8 

3,76,162 4 10 


...} 

87,668 11 7 


Gnus Total 


4,88,180 11 10 


The heads of the only accounts preserved of the 1881 Census are different, 
and for comparison with 1881 these sums must be rearranged. 


Head 

1381. 

1891 

IStranoTatioD >< m* • • I 

Abeliaction and cmnpilatian eetablisluriOTl 

Abetraction, Sr , printing . .., 

Superintendence ... ... ■ - — 

Total 

Be. a p 

66,846 4 6 
179,446 IS 6 
28,486 4 a 
16,366 IS 3 

Be. a. p. 

69,409 11 6 
3,43,834 14 6 
46,109 7 0 
26^176 11 0 

S3ai4S 3 6 

433,130 11 10 
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The ennmeration figures have already been referred* to. On the pre- 
paration of the final tables there was an excess charge in the present Census 
of Bs. 1,62,888-0-11. 

This large increase in expenditure has alreiuly been the subject of a cor- 
respondence with the Government of India, and it need just now be only 
pointed out that a comparison with the charges at last census, when the 
system on which the work was done and the work to be done were entirely 
different, must bo misleading in the extreme. At last census, owing to the 
system by which the muharrirs worked in groups, and to the fact that in at 
least the great majority of distiicts it was not considered necessary to have the 
statistics tabulated in a form to which reference could permanently be made, 
the cost of census operations in these provinces was a fraction of what it was 
elsewhere. In the present census work has here been done on a system 
uniform with that employed in the other provinces of India. It contrasted 
with that employed at last census in the following respects (1) every possible 
provision was made against one man’s availing himself of the results of 
another’s work to fudge his own or of several combining to fudge ; (2) the 
work of the district oflices was thoroughly tested in the headquarters office 
and prepared by men who know that such a test was to follow ; (3) tlio 
work of tlie district offices was finally tabulated in a form in which information 
can be had regarding every item that went to make up the district totals 
in the final tables ; (4) the work of the present census was so much greater 
in quantity and complexity as to make an increase of cost of at least 50 
per cent, on abstraction and cent, per cent on tabulation and compilation 
necessary. Nearly the whole of the large expenditure of Bs. 3,42,33*4 shown 
for office establishment and contingencies was, as detailed in Appendix VIII, 
expended in districts. Of how severely the district staff was worked all iho 
district reports give the most conclusive evidence. That from Gonda 
(Colonel Barrow) may be quoted — 

" The staff employed was overworked not only was work earned on on oil Sundays 
and gazetted holidays, but work was literally carried on from “ early morn to dewy eve ” 
If holidays hod been allowed and ordinary office hours kept, tins work (abstnu-Uun) would 
have taken six instead of only lour mouths. ” 

This was the case everywhere In fact, census work was regarded as a 
kind of slavery to be endured because it did not last long and would give 
to the person who endured it a claim on the district officer for permanent 
empioymeni It is possible that the cost was raisod in a few offices by 
the Superintendents having been overwhelmed by the magnitude of their 
task and to some extent lost hold over their men, but where the cost was 
highest the same lung hours and unremitting yvork were endured. 

The real test of the cost of the work is comparison with other provin- 
ces. It cost Rs. 10-3-0 per thousand of population in the Norlh-Wi -tern 
Provinces and Oudh, less, I believe, than m any other provinci exci'pt 
Bengal It must be remembered, too, in connection with this suhirct that m 
the North-Western Provinces the difference between the net and the gross 
cost of census is very small. The Government of India order allowing 
permanent employes to be transferred to census work, debiting the census 
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budget «t 7 ith the p^y of an officiating aubBtitute inatead of their full pay, 
iasued only in July, after arrangements had been made, by which only a 
very small proportion of patwiria were deputed to censua work. The local 
Accountant-Gleneral had in the meantime declined to sanction the debit of 
patwdria’ pay to district budgets and officiating allowances only to census. 
Had this not been so, it would have been possible in almost all districts, as in 
Meerut, to employ patw4ris to a large extent and thereby to reduce the 
expenditure charged against census by probably Rs. 2 per thousand of popu- 
lation. This was the case in tho Meerut district only. The gross cost of 
census establishment was there Rs. 7,799-0-1 ; Rs, 2,106-4-7 were recovered 
on account of the difference between the pay of substitutes and of permanent 
officials, thereby reducing the net cost of work in Meerut to Rs. 5,692-11-6 
or Rs. 4-1-5 per thousand. As pointed out above, it was understood here that 
the census was to bear the gross cost of the offices, and our saving by the 
subsequent ruling of tho Government of India was only Rs. 19,536-9-10, a 
fact which must be taken into consideration in comparing the cost here and 
in other provinces. The work done, too, was to say the least of it, as compli- 
cated and extensive as it could be in any other province, and much more sO 
than in most. Tho registers supplied to districts were except in Kumaun 
complete, well written on good paper, and fairly well bound ; the cost being 
necessarily thus raised beyond what it would be if tahsll totals were acquired 
without any attempt to preserve a fair record of the details. 

61. PrintiBg for abstractioii and tabulation.—The increase in the 
cost of paper and printing was necessarily implied by the increase in work, 
and the fact that the tabulation registers were now prepared on a very much 
more elaborate system than at last census. The census printing for abstrac- 
tion was all done by the Government Press, and m general most satisfactorily 
done. For tabulation it was largely done by the Newal Kishore Press. In 
the paper employed and way in which the printing was done the work of this 
press was excellent, but it proved unequal to turning out forms for the more 
elaborate registers fast enough to supply emergent indents, and several of the 
forms had to be set up in the Government Press. 

Tho difference in the cost of superintendence is due to the fact that 
Rs. 5,750 were charged against census for the pay of a substitute for the pro- 
V incial Superintendent, and that an assistant inspecting officer was employed 
at a cost of Ks 3,330-9-6 Travelling allowance was also increased by the 
last reason and cost Rs. 5,688-14-3 against Rs. 3,966-12-2 at last census. 

62 . Abstraction and tabulation at next census- -The system of 
abstraction and tabulation to be adopted at next ’census tlmst depend entirely 
on the amount and complexity of the work to be done. The members of the 
conferenee of Census Superintendents held at Simla after the census were 
unanimously of opinion that no information should be collected at next census 
as regards caste or sect, and suggested that it would be unnecessary to collect 
information regarding mother-tongues or occupations. I am strongly of 
opinion that the information on all these subjects embodied in the tables of 
the present census is as fall and comprehensive as it could .well be, and 
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that it would be waste of time and money to repeat these tables at next 
census. If these tables are omitted, the work remaining is free from all 
difficulty or complexity apd could be run through by district offices in three 
months at a low cost more efficiently than by any other arrangement. If, 
however, the work to be done approaches in complexity that now done, I 
should recommend a modification of the system by adopting in part that 
of the Panjdb. I do not consider that district offices are, as a whole, by any 
means the beat suited to carry out work of such complexity as tabulation 
of castes or occupations. In the best offices the work was as cheaply and 
efficiently carried out as was possible, but in many, the Superintendents 
appear at times to have lost control over their staff and to have allowed 
matters to come almost to a standstill. Abstraction on a future occa- 
sion as at present should be done in district offices under Superintendents 
of the rank of kaniingos and on lower pay than those employed m the 
present census. The abstraction sheets when tested should be transferred to 
divisional offices each under a selected Deputy Collector. In these divisional 
offices the test of the abstraction work should be repeated and such reabstrac- 
tion aa is considered necessary ordered in the districts and tabulation should 
after retest and reabstraction be carried out These offices would be directly 
under the orders of the Census Superintendent and visited by him onco a 
fortni<rht, so that all combinations necessary could be carried out under hm 
diroct^tders before tabulation. The tabulation registers would theu corres- 
pond in all particulars with the final tables and the work of compilation bo 
reduced to a minimum. I believe that the result of this change of system 
would be that, coraploto control in all details of district work being possible, 
and tabulation being conducted by a picked staff under the best supervision, 
the work would bo superior in point of quality and logs expensive than at 
present. It, was the tabulation which cost most in the present census, and m 
divisional offices it ought to cost no more all over than it did at present m 
the best managed district offices. An essential of the present plan, if it is 
adopted, IS to provide supervising Deputy Collectors of the very best calibre ; 
men of lower rank have not in general sufficient authority over their immediate 
subordinates, and would in many insiances’bo reluctant to find fault, even when 
it was necessary, with the work done in the dist.icts. The pay df the Deputy 
Collectors for nine divisional offices would be a considerable item, but I have 
no doubt that the money would be saved over and over again in the outturn 
of work done, and that the tabulation registers themselves would bo more 
valuable for purposes of referonce.than at present. 

The devotion with which the subordinate staff struggled to carry out m 
an inadequate time the work entrusted to them has been mentioned. Money 
rewards were rendered impossible by the state of the census budget, but a 
reward which* would be valued very much more highly by many of the best 
men has been suggested by District Officers and approved by Government, 
W8 exemption from the middle class examination. A list of men recom- 
mended for such exemption is being forwarded to Government with this 
report I have accepted the recommendations of District Officers except 
where unduly extensive, except in the case of Kumaun, from which I think no 
exemptions should bo sanctioned. 
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Chapter IL-GENEBAL REMAKES ON THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS 
OF 1801. 

63. Brief Topographical description of the Provinces— The North- 
West Provinces and (Judb with the two Native States, the administration of 
which is supervised by the Local Government, comprising in all an area of 
112,612 square miles, include nearly the whole of the tract which was known 
to the Muhammadan chroniclers as “ Hindustan." They occupy and are 
nearly confined to the basin of the Jumna, Ganges and Ghogra rivers, from 
the sources of the two former in the snows of the inner Himalayas to where 
united as one great stream they pass into the province of Bebar. The three 
British districts of Eumaun, Gaihwdl and Dehra Ddn and the Native State 
of Garhwdl form the Himalayan part of the province, a compact parallelo- 
gram about 180 miles in length from north-west to south-east. The remain- 
ing districts of the province lie in or south of the Gangetic plain, bounded to 
the north by the outer Himalayas for a distance of close on 500 miles and 
reaching away from them to an average distance of about 200 miles. 

64. The Taral— The line of separation between the Himalayan 
and Gangetic tracts is both ethnically and topographically the best marked 
lino of division ‘in the provinces. I would place this line ethnically at least 
in the ‘narrow tract of swamp and marsh which extends almost across the 
province and is known as the Tardi, rather than at the immediate foot 
of the hills. In the Doab the actual Tardi has long since disappeared and 
the cultivators of tho plains have occupied the whole of the country up 
to the foot of the Sewaliks, but elsewhere there is still a dividing line of 
swamp or at least unhealthily moist forest land through which tho clearing 
and improvements of the plains cultivators have not yet been able to work 
their way. This line is separated from the foot of the hills by a tract of vary- 
ing width known where most marked as tlie Bhdbar, which, inaccessible so 

^ far from the plains, has been occupied by the 

hill men. The invariable characteristic of the 
Bhdbar tract is its waterlossness. The impermeable stratum of clay, on which 
the water available in the plains lies, apparently sinks rapidly from the foot 
of the hills and has been overlaid by a layer at times over 300 feet deep of 
porous material, sometimes shale, sometimes sandy soil. In the rains the hill 
torrents pass over this with apparently no great diminution of their volume, 
but the quantity of water delivered in the rest *of the ^ear by the smaller 
streams sinks through the porous soil to the substratum, which'^ brings it to 
the surface in the Tardi, in which almost all the smaller rivers of the province 
have their permanent sources. This waterless tract exists in the Doab, but 
owing to the absence of the Tardi and the fact that the overlying soil is 
culturabie though somewhat sandy, it is less markedly different from the rest 
of the area to the south, and is not there known by the distinctive name of 
Bhdbar. The waterless'character is however just as well marksd here as in 
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the Eumaun Bbdbar. The camping ground of Badahabiba^ on the Chakrdta 
road is just outside one of the Siwalik gorges. In the gorge stands a village 
well with water at 15 feet In the encamping ground 150 yards away the 
Military Works Department have sunk a well cylinder 125 feet without 
getting a drop of water. The Hindan and other rivers of the Upper Doab 
rise ten miles south of the hills in the tract corresponding to the Tarai 

65. The DunS-~North of this Western Bh&bar, but outside the Birna* 
layas proper and separated from the plains by the outlying range of the 
Siwaliks and its continuation in the Bijnor district, lies an elevated plateau 
statistically of rising importance. The greater part, that to the west of the 
Ganges, is Dehra Ddn, elevated some 2,000 feet above the sea, and therefore 
enjoying a very much cooler climate than the outer plains. It has been set- 
tled largely in grants to Europeans within comparatively recent times, and 
here only in the provinces we have the hill and plains tribes in actual con- 
tact. 


66. The Himalayan tract —Regarded from a census point of view the 
Himalayan area proper consists of three zones. Tne 6ist, that of the outer 
Himalayas, is occupied by mountains from 5,000 to 8,500 feet high rising 
abruptly from the plain and sinking abruptly on the northern sides into 
deep and narrow valleys The rainfall is excessive, 80 to 90 inches on an 
average ; the slopes are rarely gentle enough to allow space for cultivation, 
and the climate, except at comparatively great heights, unhealthy. Popu- 
lation is therefore scanty in this zone and the greater part is occujiied by 
dense forest. Inside the outer Himalayas comes the second or populated 
zone whore the hills are comparatively low, the valleys wider and the 
streams more permanent, although the rainfall, 47 inches at Almora, is low os 
compared with that in tho outer lange. Further northwards we pass into 
the third zone, the higher valleys of the inner Himalayas. These are for 
the most part uninhabitable for six months in the year and occupied tem- 
porarily in the hot weather by cowherds, wood cutters and the semi-nomad 
tribes of Bhotyas who cairy on our commerce with Thibet. 

67. The plains districts — The Himalayan portions of tho province, 
though occupying an area of 13,973 square miles, are as regards population 
comparatively uiiirapoitant, and by far tlio greater part of a report on the 
census of the North-West must concern itself almost exclusively with the 
figures for the districts of the plains. These districts are as regards physical 
aspect, climate and population, on the whole, very much more homogeneous 
than any other of the larger provinces in India, but there are dilTercnces in 
these respects which affect population to a nft tinconsiderahlo extent, and 
therefore require mention, 

68. Bundelkhand and Mimpur — The parts of the province which 
are most diverse from the ordinary type, are those which lie to the south of 
the Jumna before its junction with the Ganges at Allahabad and south of the 
Ganges eastwards from Allahabad. The former tract, comprising the districts 
of Binda, Hamlrpur, Jalaun, Jh&nsi and Lalitpur, fdrms part of the ancient 
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province of Bundelkhand. These dwtriefa lie for the most part in a plain, 
narrow to the south east, where the Vindyan hills reach within a short dis- 
tance of the river, but widening northwards, the line of hills running almost 
due east and west and the Jumna flowing from north-west to south-east 
The plain rises gradually from an elevation of 450 feet above the sea in 
Biinda and Jalaun to 1,500 feet in tho Lalitpur plateau. Bundelkhand 
ranks without doubt as the poorest and most backward part of the plains of 
the North-West Provinces. The soil, in places tho rich black cotton growing 
"mar," is in general comparatively infertile, sometimes sandy, more often 
rocky. The country is much cut up by deep ravines by which the drainage 
is carried into the Jumna and its tributaiies. In the southern parts, even 
north of the Yindyan hills, isolated rocky hills and spurs from the mam 
range render a largo part of the area uncultuiable. The rainfall, averaging 
from 30 inches in Jalaun to 40 in Lalitpur, is more than usually precarious. 
Irrigation, though in comparatively small areas possible from ancient drains 
natural streams and a modern canal, is in general little practised. The crops 
grown are generally of the poorest description and tho cultivation more than 
usually backward. Bundelkhand is therefore throughout peculiarly subject 
to drought, and part of it is unusually subject to floods. Of late years the 
damage done by the spread of kans, a deep-rooted grass, has been great and 
must be referred to in connection with the question of the movement of 
population. The climate is regarded as in general healthy, but the cold 
weather, oven in the comparatively elevated Lalitpur, is shorter than m 
the Ganges valley, while the heat in the hot weather is groat and constantly 
sustaindd. 

The highlands of Mirzapur and Allahabad rising southwards from the 
Ganges east of Allahabad are not unlike Bundelkhand in character, but the 
plain on the Ganges is for more uniformly fertile than any part of Bundel- 
khand, whilst the southern parts are less closely populated and therefore less 
dependent on tho seasons and of loss importance iu a census report. 

69. The Gangetio plain-— The remainder of the province, with the 
exception of a few parganaa in the Agra and Allahabad Divisions, is included 
between the Jumna and Ganges and tho outer Himalayas. It consists of a 
great alluvial plain with a slight slope southwards from the Himalayas and 
eastwards towards the Bay of Bengal. How slight the slope is, may be 
gathered from the elevation of a few points, Mohand, at the foot of the Siwa- 
liks in Saharanpur, and Haldw&ui, three miles from the foot of the Himalayas 
in Kumauu, both in the Bhdbar, are 1,500 feet above the sea level. South of 
the BhAbar the levol is usually slightly over 1,000 feet above the sea. Agra, 
where the Jumna bends from its southerly course to a feuth-easteily one, is 
526 feet above the sea. Allahabad is 340 feet, and Ballia, whei% the Ganges 
leaves the province, 220 feet. The central part of the province is divided into 
asucceasionof horn-shaped traets by the rivers which issue from tho Himalayas, 
almost all wHh a southerly course to start with, gradually trending round to 
an easterly coarse before they join the main river in, the south of the province. 
Except in the case of the three great rivers, the Jumna, Ganges and Ghogra, 
the rivers are httle regarded as territorial boundaries. The tracts between the 
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J umna and Ganges and beyond the Ghogra are alone knowft by scpni nte names, 
the former, the Doab, the latter, Sarwar or Sarjupar. 

The level of the Gangetic plain is broken naturally only by the river beds, 
sunk in general well below the level The fertility ia bo unironu and bo great 
as to constitute it the richest part of India. None of the districts can be 
considered as of inferior soil, but in some the extent of soil impregnated 
with saltpetre and in consequence unproductive, is so considerable as to 
aflTect the total productive power, whilst in others there are considerable 
tracts of land subject to damage from damp in wet years. Except in those 
usarous or swampy tracts, which are nowhere very extensive, the province is 
throughout the rains and cold weather a sea of rich cultivation, broken only 
by the groves of mixed mango, bamboo and other trees required for fruit 
or timber by which the villages are in general surrounded. ,In the hot wea- 
ther these groves are the only relief to the eye from the wide extent of 
bare fallow land, which after giving two harvests recovers to a wonderful 
extent its productive powers simply from the influence of a few months of 
fierce sunshine and the abundant rains which follow. 


The origin of the Gangetic plain is still a matter of dispute amongst 
geologists. It 18 cotibideied by some tliat the soil forming the plain Mas 
deposited whilst the rivers from the Himalayas flowed into a great 
inland sea. The absence of all trace of marine deposits tends however to 
disprove this theory, and probably the better explanation \8 that the plain 
was deposited by fluvial action This thooiy is bupiwited by changes which . 
have occurred within historical times. In Hchat iii Sahi'iranpur ilistnct we 
have a town which existed within the Christian erabuiied 17 ftet below 
the present level under alluvial soil In the dUtiiets beyond the Ghog.a 
we have even now the process of formation iroing on before our eyes 
The rivers there, not yet sunk into permanent channels, overlay tlicir banks 
and bed year alter year with a deposit which raises the banks on both 
aides distinctly above the level of the sun ounding country, until m some 
year of unusually high flood the stream cuts its «ay into the low groun.ls 
outside its banks and there again in a diflcient course begins the elevating 


process. 

70 The rainfdll —The vanations in rainfall in the provincu are cou- 
aiderable Proximity ether to the Himalayas or to the Bengal monsoon 
implies a coinimrativcly high rah.fall, whilst tho districts most distant from 
either have the lowest fall. Agra and hluttra, each with an average of about 
26 inches, have the minimum fall Eastwards the rainfall gradually increases. 
It is 29 in Cawnpore, 31 in Allahabad, 37 in‘Gl.d^pur. Noitbwards f.on. 
Aarawe liavear.se as we approach the Himalayas, slower at fiist, more 
abrupt and more considerable close to the lulls. Bulandshahr gets jus over 
26 inches ; Meerut, 28 ; Muxatfarnagar, 32 . Sahdranpur, 30 Along he foot of 
the Himalayas wo have a rise similar to that along the Jumna and Ganges. 
Starting with 36 inches in Salidranpur, we get 40 in bareilly. 4o in Bahru. cb. 
and the maximum for the plains districts is 48J at Gorakhpur The average 
rainfall for the province la 36 inches. 
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71. The olimafiB wies with the rainfall and the latitude. Agra is again, 
our starting point, 'ihe climate as enjoying, owing to its dryness and position, 
the widest range of temperature. The heat is greatest here in the hot weather 
and in the winter the cold is but little less than in most northern districts of the 
Doab. As the humidity increases eastward the range of ten perature lessens 
and in Ballia the keen cold and the tierce heat of the western districts 
are alike absent, and we have a climate similar to that of Behar. Sabiiran- 
pur, furthest north, has a long and cool cold weather, whilst the humidity of 
the soil, together with its proximity to (he Himalayas, prevents any very 
high ttniperaturo in the hot weather. Eastwards the range diminishes to 
Gorakhpur, where W'e again have a climate like that of Behar, but with an 
avciagc temperature decidedly low;er than that of Ballia. 

72 The hj^ory of the provinces- — The Histt ry of Hindustan is that 
of India It was the site of the Aryan settlements in the earliest times of 
which, in the Vedas, we have any record. At the time of Alexander’s 
invasion it was the centre of (he great Buddhist kingdom of the Gupta 
dynasty from which Buddhism spread over China, Eastern India and Central 
Asia Buddhism, in its birthplace, was stamped out by modem Hinduism, 
and from the same centre as Buddhism was spread over India the religion 
which has taken its place. The original home of Hinduism is still regarded 
as sacred, wherever Hinduism is influential and the places in the province, 
which are visited periodically ly pilgrims from all over India are very 
numerous. Chief amongst them are the Himalayan shrines near the 
sources .of the Ganges and Jumna, BardwElr, where the Ganges leaves the 
hills, Muttra and Brindaban on the Jumna, Prag (Allahabad) where the 
Jumna, Ganges and mythical Sarsuti unite, Kashi (Benares) and Bindhachal 
on the lower reaches of the Ganges, and Ajudbiya on the Sarju (Ghogra) 
Places of pilgrimage less famed are dotted everywhere along the banks 
of the Ganges, and in the northern forests and Bundelkhsnd there are many 
shrines devoted in general to the worship of gods of a non-Aryan type 
adopted by the all-embracing Hinduism. 

In those pre-Muhammadan times, in which we begin to have the slight 
foundations of genuine Indian history, Hindustan was the site of the great 
Hindu kingdoms Since the Muhammadan conquest, an empire centering in 
Agra and Dehli, the letter bordering on the province and properly belonging 
to it, extended its authority over the whole or nearly the whole of the present 
British India With the death of Aurangzob in 1707 began for the provinces 
a period of gradually increasing disintegration and disorder which ended in 
the establishment of the British power. Rohilkband, Oudh and Bundel- 
khaiid became independent of the Mughal power and its authority was 
weakened elsewheie. The Mahiattas, checked for a time by their defeat at 
Panipat in 1761, were gradually establishing their authority in those dis* 
tncts which longest remained subject to the Emperor, when their course 
of conquest and trisrule was interrupted by the gradual Bhtish advance from 
Bengal. In 1763 the eficct of the battle of Buxar extended British influence 
to Allahabad, though it Was not till 1775, that the eastern districts of Benares, 
Jaunpur and Ghasipur wWe finally ceded to them. In 1801 the'whole of the 
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Oudh dominions in the lower Doab together with Rohilkhand were ceded by 
treaty to the British, and in 1803 Lord Lake’s campaign against Sindhia 
brought the whole of the rest of the North-Western Provinces under British 
rule. For 30 years after annexation the provinces remained under the Bengal 
Government, but in 1835 the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western 
Provinces was established, including the whole of the present provinces 
except Jhdnsi. with the addition of the Dehli CommissionOrship and the 
Narbada territories. In 1853 Jhdusi was added to the provinces. Dehli and 
Hissar were transferred to the Panjdb in 1858, and the Sagar and Narbada 
•territories formed into a separate Government in 1859 Oudh was annexed 
111 1856, but the two provinces were not brought under the earns Government 
till 1876. 


73. Epidemic diseaBC -Since the British annexation the provinces 
have, except for a few months in the Mutiny of 1857, been free from what for 
many years before had been the chief agencies controlling the material 
increase of population, war and misrule ; but the operation of agencies little 
less powerful, famine and epidemic disease, has still to bo considered. Of the 
two the more powerful, in a aeries of years, is epidemic disease, and in parti- 
cular cholera, small pox and fever Fever is by far the most important. The 
districts of the provinces are naturally very unequally subject to this disease. 
The tract which is regarded as its particular home is that lying along the foot 
of the hills, but in a series of wet years it is little less eBoctivo in controlling 
population in the districts of the Doab. The subject will bp again referred 
to more at length in connection with the movement of population and. the ago 
tables. The victories which can bo reported by the British Administration 
against epidemic disease are not numerous. Vaccination has made some 
progress, but not so much as to produce any clearly .deBned decrease in the 
sraall-po’x death rate Sanitation, except in towns, has made no great 
procrress and as regards drainage, though much has been done of late years, 
theMtio’n taken has been confined to those tracts in which the swampiness 
was considered to be incraasing. 


74. The irrigation system -Against famine and scarcity, on the other 
hand a great record progress can bo shown. Like the rest of India, the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh have been periodically visited by scarcity 
due to failure of the annual raiiiR Measures of protection, direct in the 
extension of the area in which foini-crops can grow, and of artificial .rrigation, 
nd indirect m provision of means of communication with areas outside the 
faminemfluence, have been undertken on perhaps a larger scale than m any 

ther part of India. Their efficiency has been tried more than once during 
the past decade, in years m which the rainfall, was greatly below average. 
Irrigation in’three forms is practised in the provinces. 


lst._From canals, fed mostly by the large perennial rivers and in all 
cases provided by the Government. 

2 nd— From wells, almost invariably dug tbrongh the upper strata 
of the soil into a stratum in which a perennial supply of water can be 
obtained. 
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3rd . — From tanks and atresms. The sources of supply in the first two 
methods do not fail in the dryest years, and they are therefore the only abso- 
lutely efficient means of protection against scarcity. The third form of irri- 
gation, except in a comparatively small area, where perennial hill streams are 
tapped, is apt to fail when it is most wanted , but it is fortunately confined 
almost entirely to those damper districts in which the rainfall is least likely 
to fail 

The canal system provides an almost complete safeguard against an 
extensive failure of the spring crops or of the more valuable autumn crops iii 
those parganas and areas in which it has been provided. From Sahdranpur to 
Cawnpore all the districts of the Doab, except Farukhsbad, have been so safe- 
gua ded, except in those parganas the configuration or surroundings of which 
render the introduction of canal water impossible or inexpedient 

The extension of the canal system during the past ten years is shown in 
the following statement — 

Jbtiraet No, 5, timeing tie exteiuioo of eanal-trngalio*. 


Ctntli 

I 1BB1B2. 

1 1800-91 

1 

1} 

9 . 

1 

O 

1 

1 

1 

if 

ft 

9 

1 

& 

1 

i 

P 

1 

Upper Oaiigo* Cinal 

460 

3,643 

900 

S,90J 

466 

2,523 

1,034 

4,01.1 

110 

Lower ditto 

631 

1.633 

362 

3,406 

657 

2,007 

640 

3,194 

788 

Agn Canal 

IGG 

348 

30 

633 

134 

SR5 


748 

316 

Eaitorn Jumna Canal 

130 

618 

392 

1,040 

129 • 

613 

343 

1,116 

75 

Betwa Canal 





168 

341 

29 

638 

638 

Jiinor Canale 

20 

387 


..I 

#0 

637 


666 

1« 

Total 

1.300 

6.629 

1.461 

8,299 

1,464 

6,706 

3,003 

10,173 

1,874 


1 168 

1,177 

630 

1,874 



This extension does not, however, as the quantity of water available is 
limited) mean that a corresponding increase in canal-irrigation has taken place. 
It in general means simply that the benefits of canal-irrigation have been 
extended to a wider area by decreasing the veiy high.proportion of water 
allowed to a smaller one. 

The system of wcll-irngation extends throughout the provinces and even 
in canal-irrigated districts competes with canal-irrigation in certain localities 
and for certain •crops. A considerable proportion of well-irrigation is from 
wells dug into the soil without any protecting cylinder. The number of such 
wells can bo largely increased on demand, and decrease considerably in a series 
of wet years, partly becahse they are less wanted, partly because-the dampness 
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of the soil causes the wells to fall in. Well-irrigation was, therefore, at the 
period at which the census was taken below average and much below a hat is 
possible. 

The total cultivated area and the total area irrigated from wells, canals 
and other sources are compared in the following statement. 


Jbttraet No 6 , eompanng the cropped, trrigaled and dry areae t» the province. 



Regarded as a protection against famine in India, all irrigation is subject 
to a very noteworthy limitation. The amount of moisture required by the 
ordinary autumn crops, and in particular the millets, is so great that they can- 
not be grown satisfactorily by artificial irrigation. The plants, if water 
enough is supplied to the roots, grow up strong and heathy, but the yield 
of grain given is insignificant The same is the case with cotton, ono of the 
most valuable of the autumn crops, and that which pays the autumn rent 
in many districts. The* plants with artificial moisture are strong and healthy, 
but without,moi8ture m the air, the yield of cotton is very small or nil 
The failure of the food-supply derived from the autumn crop cannot, there- 
fore be averted by irrigation, although by the growth of substitute crops 
its effect can, to some extent, be mitigated Such a failure, though it would 
mean much scarcity and distress, W’ould .rarely imply actual famine, unlcs.s 
followed by a failure of the spimg crop It is in regard to the spring crop 
that the value of irrigation is' of interest, and I have, therefore, in tho 
accompanying irrigation map (No. 1) shown only the prop<^:.n borne by 
the iriif^ated to the non-irrigatcd area in the spring ciop. Tank-irrigation, 
dependent in itself largely on the lainfall, has been distinguished from well 
and canal-irrigation , as already pointed out, well-irngation is at a nimimum 
in the year for which the map has been made. 

Irrigation has for many years uniformly been increasing and assuming 
a more permanent form It is susceptible of immense further progress by the 
introduction of canal systems dependent for their supply of water on streams 
not yet tapped and by the extension of wcll-irrigation, which is possible 
almost everywhere in the provinces. Plans on a very large %!ale for tho 
extension of the canal system have already been drawn up and the scheme 
of the Sarju canal will no doubt be carried out at some future time when 
the finance of the country permits. • 
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75. The cultivated area-— Ab regard axtension of cultivation, the limit 

has been, 

more near- 
ly approach- 
ed. The 

abstract in 
the margin 
compare » 
the actually 
cultivated 
area with 
that avail- 
able for extension of cultivation. The forest land, C725' square miles of it 
in the Bimalayas, cannot be considered as available without fear of sub- 
sequent loss, as the province has already been denuded of timber of the 
more valuable kinds, and the retention of the forests for the supply of 
timber is absolutely necessary' The rest of the area shown ns available 
for cultivation includes all grove and grazing land in the provinces, and 
a very large part of it could not be brought under the plough without 
ultimate injury to the climate and livestock of the province. In quality 
of soil, too, a large part of the land classed as culturable is very inferior. 
It is improbable that at the present moment more than 10 per cent, could 
bo added to the cultivated area. The &ct that of late years the culti- 
vated area has actually retrograded shows that in many districts the limit 
of are^ of cultivation has been nearly approached. 

Whilst, however, the cultivated area has been at a standsti 11, there 
has been a considerable increase of late years in the cropped area owing to< 
the increase in the practice of double-cropping the best land. During the 
rains in the beginning of tho Indian agrecultural year the cultivator of the 
North-Western Provinces grows millets, pulse, rice, maize or cotton ovei 
nearly 5'J per cent, of the cultivated area. In the cold weather, again, he 
grows wheat, barley, gram, peas or other spring crops over about 60 per cent, 
of the area, in addition to certain ot the raiiifr crops such as arhar and sugar- 
cane, which stand through both harvests. In the hot weather less than one 
per cent grows melons or vegetables. In all, 20 per cent of the culti- 
vated area in the North-Western Provinces of late years grows two crops, 
whilst a pait of the richest laud near towns or large villages grows three 
crops year after year In Oudh the proportion of double-cropped land is 
still higher, and in two of the Oudh districts it exceeds 40 per cent, of the 
actually-cropped area The question as to whether jUiis double-cropping 
is injurious to the soil and whether it can be expected tq extend still 
further, is one on winch experts dilfor The complaints made by cultiva- 
tors themselves, that tho fertility of the soil is being reduced, are constant 
and loud, especially in canal-irrigated distiicts , but there can , I think, be 
little doubt that the weight of expert opinion , is against the supposition that 
the fertility of the soil, where properly treated, is reduced by double-crop- 
ping. 
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The marginal statement is of interest as' showing tlie relative importance 
of the crops usually grown in the provinces. 

It happily rarely occurs that a drought 
extends throughout more than a portion of 
Upper India at the same time, and when 
in spite of irrigation there has been a loss 
of a considerable part of the food-supply of 
a district, the most important aid that can 
be given to the people is that afforded by 
easy means of communicati|p with districts 
or parts m which the food-supply is ample. 
The means of communication prevalent 
thronghout this part of India in times pre- 
Mous to the present century was away from certain largo rivers, almost 
confined to carriage by pack-animals; and throughout part of Oudh and 
trans-Gogra districts of the Korth-West this still remains the standard mode 
of local transport. In Oudh, this fact is due to the coipparative newness of 
the system of excellent roads which now connect adjacent districts there. In 
the " Sarjupar ” districts the maintenance of roads is, owing to the nature ol 
the soil and the number of perennial streams, more expensive than elsewhere, 
and the roads for which tho standard allotments have Wen provided con- 
sequently in worse order than in other districts in the Uimalayas. Elsowhero 
'all local traffic is carried on by moans of wheeled conveyances In tho wes- 
tern districts tho system of village roads is very complete, and only . villages 
situated in river ravines arc beyond the reach of carts. 

Boat traffic, never very extensive in the North-West Provinces and 
Gudh, IS now gradually diminishing and is only extensive m the Ganges below 
Allahabad and the Gugra below Bahiamghat. There is still some traffic in 
the rams in the upper reaches of these rivers and on the linpti, Gomti, Junimi 
and a few other rivers. The upper part of the Ganges Canal and the Agra 
Canal carry a modest amount of boat traffic, but in no part of the provinces 
can boat carnage be looked on as to ahy con.siderablc cx.tent available for the 
purposes of famine relief. 

The sole means of extra provincial communication in case of urgency aro 
the railways with which the provinces are now wcll-providcd, and winch aio 
pearly being extended. The East Indian Bailway and Oudh and Bolnlkhand 
Railway traverse the provinte from east to the north-west corner, tlic 
one serving all districts south of the Ganges except Buiidolkhand, Farukh- 
abad and Etah , the other, a similarly large tract north of the Ganges 
and south of the Gogra Bundelkhand is nW traversed in all diicctions by 
the Indian Midland Railway Three systems of narrow gauge railways, 
which it is hoped will soon be linked, give means of communication to tho trans- 
Gogra distiicts, to the north of Oudh and Rohilkhand, and to those central 
districts which are separated from the Oudh and Rohilkb tnd Railway by the 
Ganges and from the East Indian Railway by distance. Extensions of all these 
railways, except the Bast Indian Railway, are now in progress and within a 
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few years there will he no part of the provinces outside the Himalayan 
districts unprovided with railway communication. 

The following statement shows the improvement in railway communi^ 
cation within the last ten years 

Length of latlwny lines open tit IflfcO. 


East Indian Bailway mam lines 607 

Branch lines ' 30 g 3 y 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway mam lines . 419 

Branch lines ... ' .128 647 

Scindia Stale Railway ... ... gg 

North- Western Railway . . ]07 

rMnttra to Ildthnis . 29 

Metre gauge lines -j 

( Agra to Aehnera . . 18 

Total , 1,358 


Length of tailwag Itntt open t» 1890 

i 

r 

pa 

' Total . ],86« 


ftaat inuian Jtaiiway 
Oudh and Rohilkhand 
North-West<>rn 
Indian Midland ... 


Sc 

3 ) 


'Luctnow, Sitapur, Bareilly 
Rohilkhand and Knmuiin 
■{ Bengal and North-Western 
CawnporC- Aehnera 

.^Rajputana-Malwa (Agra to Aehnera) 


Total ... 2.899 


One eflect of the great improvement in communication and particularly 
in railway communication as effected within, tlio late years has l^een the 
.1 eduction of the price of standard grains to almost a uniform standard in 
innsi of the districts of the province The effect is most graphicdly shown 
in the diagram (No. 1) on the opposite page taken from a memo by the 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture, and showing the highest and 
low est price of wheat in the different districts of the province. 

Executivo DividORfl' — Tit® provinces on the date of the census, 
consisted of 49 districts and two native states, the former grouped into 
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eleven divieione. Soon after the date of the census a rearrangement of the 
executive divisions of the provinces took place by which the Jhdnsi Division 
was abolished, a new Guiakhpur Division established and the four divisions 
of Oudh combined into two. A year afterwards the Lalitpur dUtrict was 
abolished and the Tardi and Kumaun districts rearranged as those of Naini 
Tal and Almora. The new distribution of Commissionerships has been 
shown in all tables, but the rearrangement, so far as tho districts were 
concerned, could not bo given effect to in the imperial tables, because the 
entries for the biithplace table according to the new distribution could not 
be ascertained from the enumerator’s schedule prepared while the former 
arrangement was in force. The imperial tables, therefore, show the districts 
as they stood on the day of the census and the divisions as now arranged. 
The supplementary provincial tables prepared for executive purposes show 
all districts and sub-divisions as they stood at tho date of publication of the 
tables and where alterations have taken place after the 26th February 1891 
differ fiom the imperial returns. 


77. The ch&DgdS in area- — Before proceeding to tho consideration of the 
census figures proper for the province, the statement of areas in column 1 of 
table 1 requires mention. The figutos afe taken from the latest report of 
the Board of Revenue available when the table was completed, and show 
corrections on the survey areas due to resurvey and to transfers by alluvion 
and diluvion as well as for executive purposes up to the end of September 1890. 
They show for the whole of the British districts an area of •107,.'502'8 square 
miles against 106, 103‘9 at last census. The difference in tho total area, 1,308 9 
square miles is almost entirely due to the more accurate measurements of 
late surveys and occurs almost entirely in the districts the figures for which 
in 1881 and 1891 are compared in the maigmal table. ^ 


The figures for Kumaun in 1881 

Abttraci JV<» 7, ihowina (ie vartaftoui »a 
arta of certain dulriete. 



ore merely estimates, and are now replac- 
ed by figures ’supplied by tho Survey of 
India. The change in the Tardi also is 
duo to remeosurement, not to altora- 
, tiou of area. In Jhilnsi there has 
been a real increase owing to transfer 
from Scindiu’s territory in exchange 
for the Gwalior Fort and Morar Can- 
tonment The alterations in none of 
the other districts havo been suifici- 
eutly great to deserve notice. 


78 ThetOtaJpopuhtiOQ-— The total population of the 112,612 square . 
miles which form the Lieutenant-Govemunship, including native states, was 
according to the census 47,697,576 persons of whom 46,905,085 reside in Bri- 
tish districts and the remainder 792,491 in the two native states. The popu- 
lation of the British districts closely corresponds to that of tho German Empire, 
the area being, however, only half as much or somewhat less than that of 
the Austrian provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire or that of the 
Italian Kingdom. 
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The table in the margin in which the population of the proviuces is 

compared with.that 
of the leading coun- 
tries of the world 
and of the other 
larger provinces of 
India shows the po- 
sition of the Lieu- 
tenan t-Go vernorsbip 
as regards popula- 
tion. In India the 
N orth- Western Pro- 
vinces follow the 
Bengal Lieutenant- 
Governoiship at a 
considerable inter- 
val, but are pro- 
portionately even 
further ahead of 
any other province. 
Outside the British 
Empire, of the great 
empires and nations 
of the world only 
China, Russia and the United States of America exceed the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh in population. The population of the United Kingdom 
only slightly exceeds that of the North-Western Provinces without Oudh. 
ffhe North-Western Provinces alone contain double the population of Spain, 
whilst Oudh alone has double the population of costotries so historically 
important as Egypt and Belgium, the latter of which is exceeded m popula- 
tion by two of the divisions of the province. Switzerland, Greece and 
Denmark all have population considerably lower than that of the single 
district of Gorakhpur, whilst Norway is but slightly more important m 
point of population than Basti, the second of the North-Western Provin- 
ces districts. Of the two native states attached to the province, Riimpur has 
a somewhat lower population than New Zealand or than an English county 
of average size such as Hampshire or Essex ; the Rdja of Tehri Garhwdl 
rules over about as many mountaineers os the Prince of Montenegro. 

79. The density of the population-— The census figures for the pro- 
vince are, however, more striking still, when considered in view of the density 
of population per square mile of area throughout the' greater* part of the 
provinces. Before comparing tho figures for the province in ‘this lespect 
effectively with those of other countries, it is necessary to some extent to 
analyse them mto their component parts, but rathe first place the distribution 
of gross density within the province itself may be ruferred to. The accom- 
panying abstract shows the districts arranged in order of density, and tho 
map No. 2 gives a moro graphic idea of the location of the more densely 
populated tracts than a atatemeut can. 
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Co«ntr,. 

Popalation 

Countrya 

Population. 

Ud» ’! 

Bnaiia 

Bengal I.Ieiitaiient.Qav- 
erncnliip 

lltiiUia State! of Arne- 

Hottb-Western Pro- 
vineei end Oodh 
wlthftadatoruB. 

Morth-Wtitein Pro- 
vlnett and Ondb, 
Britiah Dlatrieta 

Oermen Enipice 

Bengal Proper 

Aaitnft And Hongiry 

Viitted KiugUom 

Horth-Wiit Provin- 
e«i. 

England and Waica ... 

Itlay 

Pruula 

Bombay with fondato- 

Panjdb with fendatoriei, 

Fanibb, Britiih diitriots, 

Bombay, Bntiih dintrlcta, 

404.180,00(1 

384,014,210 

113,»!>4,ei9 

74,043,866 

62,622,660 

47,607,870 

46,908/188 

46,985,704 

39,(0)7,234 

38.277.339 
37,930,759 

37.780.340 
36/126,108 
34,284,284 

29,001,018 

28,489,028 

28,318,470 

26,910,342 

28,130,127 

22,819,174 

20,806,847 

18,887/144 

Cmtral rienncaa with 
feudatune!. 

Ondh 

Central Pronnee^ Bn- 
tuh ilwtnoU. 

Egypt 

Fyratad SivMon 
Goiahhpor SivlaidU, 

Belgium 

Lucknow DlviaioB ... 

Ireland 

Saeden 

Pertngal ... 

Holland .. 

Canada ... 

Scotland 

Ceylon 

OornkhpuT district 
Saitierlaiid 

^atidiatriet *" 

Knmaim Qivtiioa 

Kew Sooth WalM .. 
New Zealand 

Biimpni SUte 

Tebn Sarhwal 

17,880,346 

12,944,808 

12/»033l 

10,784,294 

8/196.014 

6,817,266 

6,794,272 

6,508,52(1 

6.093,798 

6,856,SS<) 

M74/t36 

4/106,668 

4,880/199 

4,548.596 

4,324,810 

4,033,103 

3,008,239 

2,994,067 

2^334 

2,187,208 

1306.900 

1,785344 

1,181,607 

1,122,200 

678,482 

651,249 

241342 

236,000 










The distribution of districts according to the gross density is disturbed to a 
considerable extent by the position of the largo cities which, though roost of 
them serve as trade centres for several districts, arc included only in the one 
district in which they arc situated. The distiict of Benares heads the list 
with density of 913 persons per square mile. Benares, Jauiipur, Azanigarh 
anJ Ballia all with densities over 800 per square mile and Glitizipur with 737 
per square mile form the western part of tho most densely populated 
part of India, possibly of the most densely populated part of the world in 
which the population is not to a gust extent duo to the presence of largo 
cities The neighbouring districts of Behar, ethnologically and gcngraiihically 
very similar to those just mentioned, form the eastern part of this densely 

g ated tract. The density reaches its luaximuui in the distiict of Sai iin with 
ersonstothe square mile, followed closely by Muzattarpur with 903, whilst 
hanga and Patna have both over 800.' Similarity of ciicunisfance.s as 
regards climate and population and recent rapid growth appeals to iiulieato 
that Gorakhpur and Basti, which at present owing to the population to the 
north being comparatively scanty, show only 654 and 645 persons per square 
mile, will within a few decades belong to the most densely populated group. 
At present with tho eastern and central Oudh districts of Lucknow (excluding 
the city) Bara Banki, Fyzabad, Snltdnpur and PartAbgarh and northern part 
of Allahabad, they torm the second zone in which the population ranges 
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from 600 to 800. Of the western districts of the province only Bareilly with 
652 persons per square mile belongs tp this zone. Rae Bareli, Unao, Oonda, 
Cawnpore on the borders of the densely populated eastern tract, and Agra, 
Aligarh, Meerut, Moradahad and Sh&hjahdnpur, scattered amongst more 
scanty populated western districts, are the remaining districts which are 
denser in population than the average. All the rest of the west of the Qan- 
getic plain is below average, and in a stiip from the Tar&i to Bahraich along 
the foot of the hills tho density is much below average. With still lower 
densities we have tviro well-marked tracts, (I) Bundelkhand and Mirzapur; 
south of the Jumna and Ganges, with densities varying from 268 in Jaliun 
to Ul in Lslitpur, and (2) the Himalayan tract varying from 141 in Dehra 
Dun to 58 in Tehii Garhwdl, 

To recapitulate briefly . the eastern half of the Gangetic plain is popu- 
lated above tho average, the density gradually increasing eastwards to a limit 
over 900 ; the western half of the Gangetic valley is below average in density 
but with a few scattered districts above it. Bundelkhand and Mirzapur are 
far below average and the Himalayas scantily populated. Abstract No. 10, 
and the diagiam No. II compare the densities of the districts of tbe North- 
Weatoin Provinces and Oudli with those of selected foreign countries. It 
at once attracts notice that the countries or counties the density of which in 
Jltirad No. 10, compann$ the dentxty of population «« tho North-Weitem Provtueei and 
Oudh Ktlk that of other foreign eouniriee and Indian provtneee. 
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65 

66 
-67 

60 

70 

71 

Bombfty (exclndtng fen 
Lalitpor'... 

Bombay (Indsding f«u 
datorfot) 

Rut IjoUiiui 
|S c(itland ... 

Contnl Provinwn (ei 

I cludini; feudatonu) 
ri-ylon . 

Cantral Frovincu (la- 
eluding feudutoriee) 

126,064 

1.D47 4 
104,100 

30,417 

4.434 

86,601 

26,364 

116,080 

1^867,040 

274.2(10 

26,016,343 

38.602 

4,03aiO3 

686,562 

10,784,204 

3,008,280 

12.044,806 

161-1 

140 8 
138 9 

137 6 
132 
132 
1241 

nil 

C1»M 

County 

XniiMiaa DivUion . 
KnmaMi 

TOhtlGwhwtlBtatt 

snmik (exrluding fen- 
dnlonn) 

IBumiu in Knrejie 

Snmin (nwlading fen- 
dnionu). 

4,179,660 
772 
1X742 7 
7,161 
4,164 

171.430 

X130,4B3 6 

211.430 

123,206 

40*, 180.000 
72,852 
1,181,557 
603,181 
241 242 
7,722,060 

96,870.810 

8,006,014 

1,600,000 

on 

043 
860 
78 8 
67 4 
46 06 

46 

38 3 
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population approaches that of the more populated districts of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh are of limited extent and urban in character 
to a far greater extent than the most urban districts in these provinces. 
The density of the average Gangetic districts of the province is approached 
amongst European countiies only in comparatively inextensive areas and 
in Belgium, England and Wales, Saxony and several others of the smaller 
German principalities, whilst Holland, Italy, Prussia, France are far below 
the majority of even the more scantily populated districts. It is through- 
out clear that the states which thus in density compare with the North- 
Western Provinces are distinctly urban in character. Lanarkshire, heading 
the list given with a population somewhat denser than in any North- 
Western Provinces district, contains the great city of Glasgow with a dosen 
other towns entitled to be considered important. Brabant, with a population 
as dense as our densest districts, has nearly half of it in the single town of 
Brussels. North Holland has similarly more than half in Amsterdam. 
Kent with a density of 629 includes part of the suburbs of London and is 
dotted over with towns of importance Saxony, the most densely populated 
kingdom of Europe, contrasts with the North-Western Provinces in being 
essentially a mining and manufactunng country, 58 per cent, of the population, 
being engaged in these occupations and a large part of them resident in large 
towns. Belgium, next amongst European countnes, is also a mining and 
manufacturing country, containing 26 towns each with a population of over 
20,000 and with nearly a million distributed between five only of these towns. 
So it is with all other countries, the names of which are high in the list 
given. To ^alize the full, effect of the North-Western Provinces figures 
for density it is, therefore, necessary to separate the town fiom the rural 
population. 

80. The proportion of urban and iml population,— it has already 
been stated (para. 14) what a town is for the purposes of the present census. 
In this definition are included all places with a population of over 5,000, 
though the extent of population may bA the only claim possible to the name 
of town, and all areas to which the Cbaukidari Act has been applied, that 
is, in general, almost every place in the provinces whatever its size that has 
any claim to a properly urban character. It is certain that in the North- 
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Western Provincos returns there is a larger population properly rural includ^ 

in the utban area than there is of urban omitted from it.. With so wide a 
definition of town the percentage of uiban to total population is only 11 ‘3 all 
over the provinces The figures for districts are given in abstiact No. 11. 

Ahtraei No. 11, ike percent- gt of urlan and rnrel popvlattou tn the dttirieit of 

the prvprneet. 



The percentage is highest in Lucknow, where a largo city is surrounded 
by a small district and the urban population is, therefore, 39 per cent, of the 
whole. Benares comes second with 25 per cent, urban, Jbdnsi third with 24 
per cent ; after this come a group of Doab or other westeKi districts with 20 per- 
cent. more or less of town population. The eastern districts of the North* 
Western Provinces, on the other hand, have only in general about 10 per cent, 
of town population. In Oudh the average is still lower, half of the districts 
having less than 5 per cent. The town population in Oudh is probably some- 
what understated, as the Town Gbaukiddri Act has not been so generally 
applied as in the Noith-Western Provinces. The real proportion in Oudh is, 
however, markedly lower than in the North-Western provinces. The Oudh 
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Goveriiment was not one m which great trading towns were likely to spring 
up away from the headquarters of the Government. Xot ogly the traders but 
the landowners preferred as much as possible to deal with Oudh affairs frotii 
just across the border. The zone of the North-Western Provinces which is 
next to Oudh is in consequence studded with towns or smaller centres of trade 
whose transactions extended far into Oudh. 

The figures for European countries afford a complete contrast to this. 
The exact proportion of rural and urban population io available only for Eng- 
land and Wales, where it was shown by the 1881 census report to be 32-1, per 
cent, rural and 67 ‘9 per cent, urban. How complete a contrast the constitution 
of the jHipulation of the North-Western Provinces affords in this respect to 
that of Euiopean countiies is clearly shown by diagram No. 3, in which the 
density of rural and town population is shown separately and contrasted with 
that in England and Wales. The density of rural population in England and 
Wales was only ICO per square mile all over. It is remarked with regard to 
the English distribution of population, that any county which showed a popu- 
lation materially over 200 per square mile owed it to the existence of consi- 
TI.. de«.t.v 01 ™«i popuiotioo. >‘8 area. Contrasting with 

this we have in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh all over a rural density of 386; in tJudli alone of 483; in the 
Gorakhpur Division of 655. The districts are shown in order of density of 
rural population in abstract No. 12, and the general distribution of density in 

Alttrad No, 18, tiotetny tie dmmnM, dutriett and t/aift e/(he province* t» order 
of denntg of rural fopnhilton. 
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the map accompanying (No. 3). The general character of the map ia not 
altered, but the effect due to the accidental presence of large trading centres 
having been removed, the variations are less abrupt than when the total density 
was considered. The eastern districts of the Gangetic plain and Central and 
East Oudh are all above average in density. The western and Doab districts 
with the exception of a strip from Meerut to Sh&bjah^npur interrupted in 
Moradabad are all below average. They are much below average in a strip 
below the Himalayas and in three districts of the Agra Division. Kumaun 
and Bundelkhand districts are all below 250 in rural density. 

Instances of great density of popnlation of pargana areas.— The 
instances in which, over an area less extensive 
than a district but extensive enough to oblite- 
rate accidental disturbances due to the residence 
of agriculturists or others being frequently at a 
distance from their work, the density of popula- 
tion in rural tracts in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces approaches or exceeds the average for the 
most densely populated Behar disiricts are few. 
The marginal parganas show over all a density 
of 900 or over ; of these Bareilly, ShdhjahilDpur, 
Cawnpore, Chail (Allahabad), Dehat Amanat 
(Benares), Havoh Jaunpur, Ghdzipur, Nizam- 
abad (Azamgarh), Mau (Azamgarh), Haveli 
Oudh (Fyzabod), Lucknow, owe their high den- 
sity mainly to their containing within their boundaries towns either large or 
large relatively to the size of the pargana. The densest agricultural par ■ 


ganas in the provinces are 

Density, 

Mirzapur Chauhari in Allahabad ... . 1,021 

Sheepur in Benaraa ... .. .. 1,055 

Ran in Jaunpur ... . 008 

Muhammadabad in Gb£zipur ... .. 917 

Debma in Ghizipur ... . 947 

Ballia ... 1|083 


The density is of particular interest only in Mirzapur Chauhari, a small 
pargana in Allahabad, projecting into the Oudh district of Faitdbgarh. It is 
there due to the fact that the Oudh cultivators during the Nawabi found it 
convenient to settle in British villages whilst cultivating across the border. 
The old census reports show a density of 1,300 in this pargana, which has 
gradually fallen since annexation owing to the cultivators moving back into 
their own villages. Such an increase in density was noted’ to have* existed 
, in a narrow strip along the Oudh border, but it is now traceable only in this 
one pargana. The Oudh parganas elsewhere show a density not materially 
or uniformly below that in the North-Western Provinces parganas bordering 
on them. 

62. Towns and villages— the distinction.— The total number of towns 
in the provinces is 484 and of villages 105,716. Definitions of both terms 
have been given. A line of demarcation by population only, unless pitched 
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very high, would be impraoticable, u mere extent of population, unless very 
ooneiderable, does not in itself afford in India as in England an indication as to 
whe^er the oharaoter of the population is in the main rural or urban in 
character. The most prevalent type of Indian village consists of a stretch 
of cultivated or culturable land, a square milo or more in extent, with a central 
inhabited site containing the homes of the whole of the agriculturists who 
cultivate the land. The area of villages is sometimes so extensive that if the 
central homestead is adherdSd to, it is so populous that in England it would 
rank as a small town, even though it has very little indeed of the urban 
character so &r as the occupations of its inhabitants are concerned. As 
however such populous villages afford a convenient centre for the homes of 
the petty itinerant grain and doth vendors and for 'the artisans necossary to 
supply the few wants of the rural population, the larger villages always contain 
a snu^ proportion of traders and artisans. The line of demarcation begins 
te be where, when owing to the increase of traders and manufacturers 

. pot dependent on the village lands, the cess for the payment of village 
watchmen, charged on the land mvcnue and therefore proportionate to the area 
of the village lands becomes insufficient to provide for watch and ward. It 
then becomes necessary to apply the special Act which allows the imposition 
of sk-house tax for payment of watchmen in trading towns and bazdrs. Such 
a tax is rarely or never imposed on cultivators, and its existence is therefore 
ovidence- as good aS could bo supplied of the urban character of a great part 
of the population, and justifies the retention in our list of towns of places 
' with population so small as many of those shown in Table IV . In ^Ondh 
- the Act has been lesq extensively applied than in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, as the limitetion of the landlord’s liability for watch and ward to an.., 
amount not exceeding the yield of mx per cent, cess, has never been definitely 
recqgnizoiB We have there in consequence a number of places with popula- 
tion under 5,000 which are distinctively urban in character but have not 
been included in the lists of towns. 

83. The towns of the prOVince3.-“^e typical country towr^—A.% 
already indicated by the low percentage of urban to rural population, the 
Hindu inhabitant of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh is now little given 
to dwelling in large towns, although his traditions tell of towns to which the 
* largest cf to-day are but as villages. The typical town of the province is the 
' exaggerated village, the development of which has been above indicated. Its 
origin is duo to there being's, large area included within the mauza bounds* 
ries implying a large agricultural population to start with. It is in general 
the centre of a pargana and contains a number of families of the classes 
which were the administrators of the pargana in former days, when the 
paragana was the centrq of administration. Oaring to its convenient position, 
a considerable proportion of the wealthier traders and money-lenders and of 
the artizan classes have their homos in it If favourably situated for trade 
with distant towns, it grows to a certain extent but in general it depends 
on the pargana only, of which it is the traditional centre, and is large or 
according to the size of the pargana and the extent to which it 
monopo1»«“» the pargana trade. Such are fte majority of towns of medium 
'ai|w in the list in Table IV. 
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Sbikarpnr in Bulandshahr my ba mentioned aa a apecific inatanco. It 
has a total population of 11,596. of vhnm 2,261 are accricultariata depending 
on ila 6ve square miles of rich aoil. It is the headquarters of the family which 
owns most of the pargana and of a number of Muhammadan families who 
under grants from the Dehli kings had at one time acquired a considerable 
share in it. It is the homo of the Kayath families who aro the pnrgana 
patw&iis and owns almost the only bazar and stU'ement of weavers in 
the pargana. Kandla in Muzafiarnagar may he mentioned as another 
instance. With a total population of 9,487, it has 2,929 agriculturists, 1,305 
traders, 124 of the professional classes, 1,297 aitizans, 2,063 labourers, mostly 
agricultural. Kairann, a neighbour to Kandla, may be instanced as a pargana ' 
town which owrs part of its development to trade with the outer world and 
to its being the headquarters of the tahsll and the site of a Munsiifi, but in 
all essentials it is similar. Agriculturists there are 3,390, traders 3,794, 
professionals 486, aitizans 4,101, labourers 2,335, the total population being 
18,420. It is unnecessary to multiply instances. The composition of tba 
population of almost all the towns of medium aud small size will be found 
on analysis to bo similar. 

84. The Important towns.— Of the larger towns the causes which in 
the gloat majority of instHncts produce a large town in England, namely, 
natural positiou and facilities for manufactures or trade are in India little 
operative. Here the town in general attincts the trade and not the trade 
the town. Theie are thirty seven towns m the provinces which, each with 
a population over 20,000, aie entitled to be reckoned us important, Of these 
there are only six the iinporlauce ot which can be con.sidered to bo solely 
^or mainly due to the natural giowth of tiade. These are Cawnpore, Mirza- 
pur, Koel, Etiiwah, Hdthias, Kliuija. Cawnpore owts its position both as 
rcgaids its lead in the gram trade of India and its inanufactures of leather and 
cotton cloth almost entiiely to the power of English capital and cnterprize, 
which hud full scope under the protection of an important British Canton* 
ment, the oldest in the western part of the provinces. The other towns 
mentumed arc centres of native Indian trade, Miizapur of the cotton trada 
witn Central India, and the others of the local gram and cotton trade. The 
great niajoiity of the test of the thirty-seven towns owe their importance to the 
having been the eB|>itals, according to their degree, of Muhammadan kings or 
leaders. Lucknow, the laigesttown in the piovinces, was ertated by the 
whim of an Oucih ^'awab, who prefeired the site to that of Fyzal>ad. Agra 
in the same way gtew into impoitance when chosen to succeed Delhi as the 
capital of ilie Mughal Empiie. Fyzaliad, apart from Ajiidbia, owes its origin 
and impoitance intirely to its having been an Dudh rajiital. Bareilly, Shdh* 
jahdnpur, Farukhabad, JHdmpur, Moradabad, Saiidraiipur, Qbdzipur, Jauu* 
pur, Samhhal, Budaun, Amruha, Chandaiui, Buhraicli, Bdnda, Shahabod 
and piubably Piiibhit all owe their position and importance to their having 
been selected as capitals by Musalmdn leaders of power varying with th^ 
size of the cities they founded aud left behind them. The descendants of tha 
leadoiB by whose aid they held their provinces still form the aristocraciet 
of most of these towns. Their rapid growth was due to the fact that the sur* 
plus wealth of the provinces occupied waa drawn into these permanent campK 
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and attrflcted to them the hardicraflemen and traders who now form the bulk 
4>f their inhaliitauts. Pahraich and Amroha only amongst, the towns men- 
tioned have had the added apsistance in rising due to their being places of 
pilgrimage for low caste Hindus, For towns of the first magnitude markedly 
Hindus in their population or origin, the rniton d’Ure is almost invariably 
religious sanctity. Benares, Kaahi to the Hmdun, the second town in the 
provinces, is so because it is to the majority of Hindus the most sacred place 
in them, the spot specially favoured by Mahadco. .Allahabad ones its origi- 
nal importance to its being at the junction of two sacred rivers, a resting 
place of Udm and the home of Bhaiat Rishi. The military importance of 
the position and the fact that it has been for thirty j-ears the headquarters of 
the Local Goveirment have of course also aided its development. Ajuilhya 
which includes two-fifths of the population of the Fyzabad municipality, owes 
its size and importance entinly to its sacred character as the capital of Rllma. 
Huttra and Biindaban are towns of importance because remembered as the 
favourite haunts of Kiishna. Hardwdr is so because theio the saertd Ganges 
issues on the plain of Hindustdn. Goiakbpur, though mainly important as the 
trading and administratne headquarters of a district which included formerly 
most of the present division, owes its origin to its sacred character as the 
home of Goiakh-Nath. 1 heir remain as towns the origin of which has not 
been accounted for distinctly by any of the above mentioned causes, Jhdnsi, 
which rose as the capital of a Hindu State, Meerut as the site of an import- 
ant British cnntonnient, and Siiapur, Fatebpor and Nngina, none tif them 
important and above 20,000, probably only because they are or were tho 
capitals of British distiicts. With populations between 10,000 and 20,000 
there are 67 towns m the provinces ; these are for the most port either 
capitals of Biitisli districts or old pargana towns which have risen beyond 
tho usual size either because they managed to attiact to a special extent a 
share of the geneial trade or because some of their manufactured products 
have attained moic than a local celebrity. 

Three hundnd and six places with a population below 10,000 have been 
classed as towns (native states includttl). At least 100 of them are in 
population below the size attained by many of the larger purely agricultural 
villages, but the fact that in all these small towns the Chaukiduri Act has 
been applied is evidence enough of their urban character, 

85. Size of towns compared with those in other coantries.— A. state- 
ment compuiing as to population the towns of the piuvinces with those 
in other countries may be of interest. The provinces contain no towns of 
the first rank, but the number of those in the second rank is larger than is usual 
in India. The abstract m tho margin shows the position of the principal towns 
of the provinces as regards population by comparison with well-known Euro- 
pean and other foreign towns. Lucknow, the largest, is considerably smaller 
than Shellield or Romo, but larger than Belfast, Munich or Edinburgh. 
Benares, the second town, is slightly smalKr than Antwerp or Bristol. Cawn- 
pore stands neatly on a level with Lisbon and Newcastle. Allahabad stands 
below Genua, almost equal to Riga, Agra is very nearly tho same size as 
Florence and Stockholm, Bareilly ranks with Aberdeen and Meerut with 
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Athens. It is unnecessary to carry the detailed comparison further. Abstract 
No. 13 compares the population of all towns over 20,000 with those of 
known foreign towns of similar sise. 

Abitrut N«, IS, emjiari»f the Umnt of the North- tTetteru Prooituee and Oudh contaiai*/ 
a popalalton oj aott 20,000 with thote of the toerld. 


Town 

PojnkttoB. 

Towa. 

PopolaltoB. 

1 

6 

1 

n 

Bonn ... ... ••• 

IiackBow 

Bcrcatou 

Hnnub . . . 

Sdinlinigh , > 

Bnobiraie ... . . 

Bristol 

Antwerp 

Bsaatei 

IlOMndrin 

Brttanlnm 

BruMoli 

AlShabad 

riivenoi 

Stoekholm 

Acim 

Twice 

Aberdon ... 

BuoUl/ 

8in(t»por« 

Blnokbnra 

Yoksknmn 

Heetiit 

Athcn. . , 

StncbniY 

Kotwioh 

Utrecht 

rijmouth 

K»Mjr 

BsS^hupur ”* .» 

IhiruElwtiad .. 

Nioo 

Bampu State 

Cork „ 

Algnn 

Koradabad 

Vodw 

»»,4;o 

273,(»B 

272.480 
261,060 
261.260 
221,600 
221,660 
221,660 
2iat87 
206.760 
208,470 
188.712 
187.400 
182,275 

uaaao 

176,246 

160,000 

168.780 
188,662 
1S2A80 
121,000 j 
121, 089 1 

ISO/XIO 

110.780 
119A90 
114A50 
111,990 
IOOA60 

86A60 
84,180 1 
84,130 
79.060 1 

78.921 
78,622 
78,032 

77.480 
76,733 
76,070 
74.790 

72.921 
7al70 

Brwt 

Lrith 

Torona... 

York 

Qorakbpnr ... 

Bahnnuipar ■ ... 

KoSi 

Knttia 

Orlnni ... 

CnUli 

Jhaail 

Oonon 

Gmt Ynmontb ... 

Boulom 

OiW 

Obaaipnr . 

Jannpiur 

Hatbraa ... 

Xtawab 

Bambbal 

Budann . . ... 

Amroba 

nilbbit 

Doror ... 

Brlndabaa ... 

LnncMUt 

Perth 

HaidwarUaSoo 

Chandanii ... 

Xbwjn 

Debra Don ■ 

PotorboranKh 

Bahiaicb 

Bbgf^a » 

Wntnf^ 

Bitapu 

tneoroe . . ... 

Yatebpni ... > ■ ... 

TohoIrS 

BbababadCEardoi) 

H 


86. Density of population in tows,— The tables of last census contain- 
ed information regarding the area and density of population in all towns. 
The results, howcTer, were so unsatisfactory, owing to variations in the figures 
for areas, that, as the information was not necessary for any of the imperial 
tables, it was considered better for the purposes of acquiring accurate general 
information on the subject to ask District Officers to make special arrange- 
ments for an accurate measurement of the area of one selwted town in each 
district. The figures returned are shown in Appendices X, XI and Xll. 
The first shows the area and population of the whole town as demarcated 
for the purposes of the Municipal or Town Acts, a certain proportion of land 
outside the town site and not under houses being necessarily included. In a 
large number of instances the area so defined is doubled or trebled by the 
inclumon of British cantonments or civil stations, all of which occupy 
‘an area altogether disproportioned to their population. Appendix No, XI 
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sbowa the returns for the real native town excluding all cantonments and 
.civil stations and all land not occupied by houses which is outside the natural 
town limits ; open spaces inside towns, not common in India, are included. 
Appendix No. XII shows the area and population of a muhalla in each 
town specially selected and measured as being known to be one of the 
densest. The retuins now presented are prepared with all possible care, 
many of them having been returned to districts for correction, but as in 
general no perfectly accurate surveys have been made of town areas as they 
now stand, it is inoie than possible that mistakes have occurred, in some 
instances, in the record of areas. Wo arc, however, safe in accepting the 
concurrent evidence of returns from a number of districts. 

The figures in Appendix No. X showing the density for the whole area 
executively included in the towns, are so much nfiected by what may bo 
described os accidental additions to the areas that they Reserve little notice. 
In Agra, for instance, the municipal area includes the whole of the great waste 
spaces within the ancient city walls and betweeh Agra and Tajganj, which 
were formerly the sites of houses when .Agra was the Mughal capital, but ore 
now altogether outside the modern city. The table demonstrates in general 
only the liberality with which the cantonments and civil stations of the pro- 
vince have been laid out and the absence of crowding in them The table 
of greatest interest is that in Appendix No. XI, showing the area and popu- 
lation of the native towns selected as important or typical. The figures for 
46 towns are given. The average density is 76 persons per acre for the 
North-Western Provinces, 44 persons per acre for Oudb, and 64 persons per 
acre for the whole of tho provinces. 

Jiitract Ko. 14, ihuKing toant damped aeecrding It dentUy of popuh tioo. 
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Of the largo towns included in the list, five give densities over 100, 
four densities between 60 end 100, and three below 60. The circumstances 
of all the three last are special, Lucknow contains within tho city the 
palaces and gardens of the old Oudh nobility as well as a number of open 
areas separating the present muhallas. Sbdhjahdnpur, lying in a strip 
between two rivers, is a long narrow town in which owing to its shape the 
space withm tho city area not under houses is very large. Koil includes a 
far oatlying muhalla of Jaiganj, and the space between the main town and 
Jbiganj has apparently been included in the area. Allahabad too (density 
63'72) can, owing to the existence of laige open spaces between the muhallas, 
hardly be regarded as typical. There remain eight large towns winch are 
typical , the highest density shown all over is 187 in Cawnpore and the lowest 
67 in Bareilly. Between the towns of medium and small size there is appa- 
rently little difference in density, In Bahraich 19’53, the density is abnor- 
mally low, as a large space is occupied by groves and tombs. Tho circum- 
stiincea of Jaunpur, ti a versed by the river and with much space occupied by 
the old fort and old mosques and tombs, are similar. In Bdnda and Sandila 
also there are probably special circumstances, llae Bareli, with a density of 
44'15, is a scattered little town with extensive open spaces. The density of 
the usual towns of medium or small size in the provinces therefore ordinarily 
varies from 50 persons per acre to 100 or more. In my opinion the average 
for a larger number of towns would probably be nearer the higher limit 
than the loiver. Shikarpur with a density of 10(5 has already been cited as 
a typical country town, and is probably typical in this respect also in the 
west, whilst Ballm or Mehndawal with 81 to 88 density, are typical in the 
east. The low average density of Oudh towns is noticeable. Most of the 
smaller Oudh towns owo a good part of their growth to recent development 
during which due care has been taken to secure wide roads or open spaces. 

• The popalition uhen into eonndentioa !« that ol tha compact native 
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The densities above shown for the towns of the province contrast to some 
degree unfavourably with 
those for even the larger Eng- 
lish towns as sliown in the 
marginal abstract. In one 
respect the greater density lu 
the small towns must be consi- 
dered an advantage so long as 
the sanitary arrangements of 
the towns remain as limited 
as they now are. The high 
density allows every part of 
the town to be comparatively 
close to where the pure air 
of hcoven circulates outside 
and makes impossible the 
secluded but open spaces 
which arc always the foulest 
pai't of a native town. 

To how great an extent the density is exaggerated in the more closely 
populated niuhallas appears from Appendix XH. The marginally noted 
towns return muhallaa with densities over 200. 
*u8 These high densities arc almost entirely in 
the largo towns. Towns of aranller size return 
for their more populous mulinllas in general 
densities from 100 to 200 Tho density of 
muliallas as of towns is markedly lower on 
the average in Oudh than in the North-West. 
I have no reason to believe that these great densities arc exaggerated. 
On the other hand, it is more than probable that the lower ilensitioa 
quoted arc not of those of the densest muliallas. As theic is no record 
of the areas of muhullas, those shown m the statement had to be specially 
measured and w’cro selected beforehand without any accurate knowleiige. 
In not a few districts they were so badly selected that I had to* send 
back returns, pointing out that the density of tho moat thickly populated 
muhalla was below that for the town as a whole. It is extremely probablo 
that even in many of those towns in which this obvious error was net 
committed, the muhalla selected was not one of the densest. 

The difficulty of the selection of such a nqihalla is illustrated by one 
point in the tables. Most persons who have seen something of the various 
towns of the province would, if asked to pick out that iu which tho popula- 
tion was densest, at once refer to Benares, where the network of narrow 
lanes from which all light is shut out by the lofty houses on either side, would 
appear to indicate a population far denser than in any other city of the 
provinces. Yet Benares returns as the density of one of its densest inuliallaH 
only 192 persons per acre, and the return was compiled with a degree of 
care which goes far to prove its corroctnesa. The figures for Naini Tal, tho 
09 
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Bummer headquarters of the Government and its principal sanitarium, deserve 
notice. They show as the cold teeather density in the upper baztir 342 persons 
per acre and in the lower bazar 1C9 persons per acre. The densities in the 
season when, besides the permanent residents who give the densities quoted, 
each house is crowded with itinerant dealers and hill coolies must be very 
much greater. 

87* The density in villages — ^The sketch given of the degree to which 
a small town in the provinces differs from an agricultural village, makes it 
clear that in density many of the larger villages are but little behind the 
smaller towns. I have no figures from which the density of population in 
village sites can be directly calculated, but it is fairly certain that it is not 
much below the 50 persona per acre which ordinarily foims the limit in 
towns. To this resemblance between towns and villages in India and the 
almost entire absence of proper sanitary arrangements in villages is due the 
comparatively small difference in the death-rate in towns and in villages. 
Tho Sanitary Commissioner’s figures for the last ten years show for villages a 
death-rate 32 5 per thousand and for towns 887, that is in towns there are 
119 deaths for each hundred in villages for equal numbers living. The re- 
gistration of deaths in towns is probably better and the real difference still 
less. The difference is considerably less than it was in England before town 
sanitation was improved within the last century. It is loss than it was even 
in 1861-70 when there were in English towns 126 deaths against 100 for 
an equal rural population. It is grater than at the present day in England 
the latest ratios 1 have seen being 111 town deaths to 100 country deaths. 

88. Distribution of the population between large and small towns ana 
villages. 


The total town population in British districts was 5, .314, 328 against 
41,590,757 who reside in villages. Table III gives some interesting informa- 
tion icgarding the number of people who hvo in large or small towns or villages 
and the number of towns and villages of differents sizes for the districts of tho 
province for which the abstract in the margin shows the provincial totals and 
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percentages. The average popu- 
lation for a town or village for 
the whole of the provinces is 442 
persons and for villages exclud- 
ing towns, 393 persons. 

The bulk of the population, 
however, live in villages of a 
size abov^this average. Of tho 
total population, almost exactly 
one-third live in villages with 
a population under 500, whilst 
two-thirds live in towns or 
villages with a population over 
500, and nearly two-fifrhs live 
in towns or villages of popu- 
lation I,Q0O or over. Ihere is, 
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in respect both of the size of the villages and of the population of tlic aver- 
age village, a steady decrease met with in passing from the west to the east 
of the province. It is exhibited in abstract No. 16. Tlie Meerut Division 
Jbtlract No 16, liowtng tht proportto* of Ikt papulatuM retident ta mllaget of different 



has a village of the average of 1'42 square miles with an average jjopu- 
lation per village and town of 669. This decreases fairly steadily moving 
eastwards through the Gangetic plain till in the Goiakhpur Division the 
average area of the village is -49 and the average population .343. The 
figures arc lowest in the district of Basti with an average area per village 
of 403 ilnd a population of 260. Bundelkhand, Mirzapur and Kuinaun all 
of them scantily populated and with comparatively very birgo areas of uncul- 
turable waste are exceptional with villages of far more than average size and 
far less than average population. As regards the extremes of the senes in 
the Gangetic plain a difference in the circumstances under which the village 
boundaries orginated is at once suggested by existing circumstances. 

AbUracl No. 17, thowiug the average area and pofutalioa per town and village w the dti- 
tnele of the province!. 
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In the western Tillngcs the soil is in general owned by strong copar- 
cenary bodies of the peasant proprietor type, all of them assisting in the 
cultivation or inanngcinont of the much subdivided village. They know, 
except in the vaguest way, of no previous propiietors and own to no grant 
from a Rdja. The small proprietors consider tliat they own fiom the same 
time and with tho same original rights as do the great propiietors. In the 
east, on the other hand, throughout a whole pargana vv e have almost all the 
small proprietors acknowledging that they derive their title from the gift of 
such a Rdja, who conquered and took the land from preceding inhabitants 
often stated to be Bhars. The Rajd’s fellow clansmen got their shares generally 
in largo villages and arc to this daj’ known far more distinctly than in the west 
as the aristocrats of the pargana. The great bnlk of the small villages are 
lield as grants from the Rdjas or Babus by Brahmans, Blints and otbei 
dependents. The diftercnce, in fact, somewhat rdsembloa that between Savon 
England, where each ficcholder had held his land for immemorial generations, 
and Norman England, ns it would be had the church been represented by 
thousands of acquisitive Brdhmans and had personal services been rendered 
by hereditary servants for whose maintenance it was customary to provide in 
land. The subject is a most interesting one. I have not had the advantage 
of seeing it discussed in detail, and my personal experience is almost entirely 
confined to tho extremes of the province and to Oudh, where original owner- 
ships have liecoine overlaid and almost obliterated by the changes which 
occurred under the rule of the Nawibs whilst might was right. 

89 Inhabited sites.— I* already been statctl that tho system by 

which all the inhabitants of a village (mauza) lived in one central abadi was 
generally adhered to in tho present day only in the vvostein districts, and that 
elsewhere tho homestead had l>oen broken up by the migration of a proportion 
of tho cultivators to outlying hamlets where they live close to their own 
fields The process is one which would naturally follow on increasing density 
of population and consequent need for high cultivation. The natural manure 
which the lands immediately round an inhabited site obtains from llic habits 
of the people is of groat importance in ’Indian agriculture, ospcoially in the 
eastern and more minutely cultiv.ited lands Two causes have been operative 
in forw.uding or retarding the piocess of migration to outlying hamlets, (A) 
the c.astc of the general mass of cnltiv .iters, and (B) the amount of seeuiity 
enjoyed previous to Biitish rule by tlie actual cultivators 

(A) The higli-caste cultiv .ator, with in gcner.al some reserve resources 
derived from his ownership of the soil and never so c-arcful as to tho miiiiituc 
of cultivation as his low-caste fellow agriculturist, long adheres to the centr.il 
abarli Thus Biijputs of one clan generally live together in the same aiiadi, 
whilst Kurmis, Koclihia, Koeris, Miiraos and other do, sc cultivating ca.stcs 
generally adopt the system under which a village is dotted over with hamlets 
Charadrs, too, almost cveryw’heie have forsaken tho central ahadi, because 
they prefer to be amongst themselves, and other castes prefer not to have 
them. (B) The security afforded by a large cenUal abadi during tlie 
Mahratta times probably ensured its long contmunneo in the Doab districti 
All was fish that came to a Maliiatta net, and the smallest cultivator was not 
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below the notice of their plunderers. This cause was operative only where 
tbe Mahrattas reached. In Ou'dh, though the proprietors plundered each 
other of their lands, they were most careful not to interfere with or drive 
away the actual cultivators on whom the income from the lands depended. 
On the contrary, the strongest and therefore in one direction the most lawless 
of the Oudh TalukdArs were invariably those who most efficiently pro- 
tected their tenants and eneouraged new tenants to settle on waste lands. 
Abstract No. 18 shows the number of inhabited sites and average population 
per inhabited site for each district in the province, and gives the proportion 
borno by the number of inhabited sites to that of the number of villages 
and towns. 

Alitrael No, 18, tiomng tie imniber of taiabiled tUet iit lie ditlrieU of lit 
provineet. 
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Aiitraet So, 18, tinting tie number of iniahUti tUet m tie dittrictt of tie 'provinett 
-.-(oonolodad). 



The figures for Kumaun and Garbwil have not been inserted. They were 
made up for Garhwdl, showing in. all 12,636 inhabited sites or 3’45 to each 
village. The Commissioner of Kumaun, however, considered that the 
actual number of inhabited sites was considerably larger, and so large 
that there was little chance of obtaining an accurate return. The Garbwdl 
return must therefore be regarded as a minimum for that district. In 
Kumaun the number of inhabited sites is probably still larger. The scanty 
areas available for cultivation are separated by intervals so extensive and 
by paths so inaccessible that each cultivator must live on h's own lands, and 
in general their cottages are scattered all over the hillside. 

The population of the average hamlet varies from 602 in Meerut, to 
92 in Fartibgarb. It is highest in the Meerut and Bohilkhand Divisions, 
106 
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where the mierule before annexation was greatest, the pressnre of population 
least and the proportion of cultivators of good caste and means enough to 
have cart carriage at their disposal, greatest It is lowest in the Fyzabad, 
Benares and Gorakhpur Dimons, where the pressure of population is great* 
eat The difference between the east and west of the province in this 
respect is very great and has a marked effect on the aspect of the country. In 
the western districts a traveller passes through wide open tracts with the 
groves surrounding villages widely separated. In the east the view is 
narrowed in every direction by little scattered patches of grove surrounding 
petty hamlets. 


90. The population per inhabited h 0 UBe.-“The total number of inha- 
„ hi ted houses in the province was 

Ahtlraet No Vi, tkowfg owragt pofulahon. „ ^ • 

per houte m ike dutfuHe of ike pnmnte*. 8,225,191 against 6,866,503 m 


3 MnuffuinfU 

4 Uurut 

5 BnUndihthr „. 
e Aligtrh 


9 Futtkhtbid 
M Munpul 
« EUntlt 


16 Mona^tad .. 

17 sUbitUspw ... 

18 FaibUt 


1881 : the reason for the increase 

Aveng* has been given. This gives sn 
« boDM? average population per house of 

5703 persons against 5‘38 in Eng- 

6 >9 land in 1881. District averages are 

689 given in abstract No. 19 in the 

ess margin. The enclosures, which 

raised the average house population 
at last census so greatly in the 
649 western districts, having been 

broken up into their component 
houses, there now remains no mark- 
ed difference between the average 
689 house population in the east and 

(DO west of the province. It is some- 

what lower than elsewhere in the 
Fyzabad and Allahabad Divisions 
and highest in Gorakhpur and 
6 87 Benares. In point of fact, the 

6 18 population throughout the province 

jw is far too homogeneous for any 

667 differences to exist in a distinct 

487 degree in the house population. It 

600 has from the first been recognised 

that these figures have little value 
as regards India in general. The 
6^ extent' to which the population 
I So lives in the open air removes most 
*** of the objections taken in Europe 
6o7 ~ on sanitary grounds to a high aver- 

age house population. 


towns,— returns for the eight 
largest towns ^ve the following 
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AMrtui No. 19, avtragt ptpulaitM 

ftr tout* *1* He dirtrieti of tU Proo- 


average house population for each 
of them 


Bttuinr 

Riraol 


ToUli Laekaow Di^ion 


Total, N.-W. P. and Oodh 


Except in the cases of Bareilly and 
Benares these averages are not 
materially different from those 
given for the districts as a vhole. 
Bareilly has little to distingaish 
its distribution of population from 
that of the other towns named, 
and it is possible that the high 
average shown is due to the fact 
that enclosures were less uniform- 
ly numbered by houses included 
than in other towns. For Benares, 
the high house population is real 
and due to the way in which lofty 
houseaare packed together in the 
muhallas along the river bank. 
No &gures have been worked out in 
the present census for families. It 
might be of some interest if at next 
census some attempt was made to 
discover how far and where the 

... [ 597 | 

remained joint for several generations has been preserved. 

92. Tha interesting before concluding my remarks 

. . , ' . on the general relation of popu- 

AUlTod No. 20, latlon to area to present some 

of the leading figures in a some- 
what different light. So far I 
have mainly referred to the in- 
cidence of population on area. 
A few figures relating to the inci- 
dence of area on population may 
be given. The areality or mean 
area per person for the provinces 
as a whole was 1 ’467. For each 
of the divisions of the proviUces 
the areslityper person, per house- 
hold and per inhabited site 
is given in the abstract in tha 
margin, 


1. Agia ...6-5B 

2. Meerut... 5'74 

3. Albh- 

. abad ... 4-95 

4. Bareilly .. 6‘66 


5. Lucknow, 4*78 
a. Benares .. 7‘29 

7. Fanikh- 

abad ...5-61 

8. Fyzabad...4-67 
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93. The proximity.— The proximity per person, per house and per inhabited 
. . , site is given in yards in abstraci 

XHt\e JDtvmontvfthe Ptomteet. . j ipl 

tion may be required. Thoprox 

Y„i. hypothesis o: 

liThion. p« koni*. cqual distribution, the distanct 

to be traversed in passing fron 

_ ... 87-21 2M-79 i,83!« one person to another, one housi 

. ■" 8fi“ Sew 1.6171 to another, or one inhabited sib 

_ iSS SS ffll to matker. Thu. u poulma. 

“E “S ‘S‘ who h«J to ddiver 1,000 Utter 

omiliiiiu ... j”** to 1,000 persons in the Benare 

“• 1““ Division would have to traversi 

only 38 miles, whilst in Meeru 
N* W. ProvinoM *n4 Oadk ... 90-6S 21821 1.262 6 1 Jiig distance WOuld bo 49 milcf 

Again, a postman who had t 

deliver letters in one thousand houses would have to travel 95 miles in th 
Eastern Division and 117 in the Doab; orin delivering letters in 100 inhabii 
ed sites he would have in .the east to travel only 47 miles and in the wee 
no less than 104. 
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Chapter III.-THE ACE TABLES. 

94. The population recorded in each age period,— The assistance of 
the age tables is so necessary in the examination of most of the further prob- 
lems connected with population that I propose to depart from the order 
maintained in the tables and to devote this chapter to the examination and 
so far as possible to the correction of the returns for ages from the provinces. 

The total entries for each age-period as recorded in tlie enumerators’ 
schedules arc shown in the 

Jiitracf No. a. rocordoJ .» 

tie enumtralor tc € u i. summary inspection of 

these figures will indicate that 
certain errors partly due to 
unintentional and partly to 
intentional inaccuracy in the 
information given to enumera- 
tors havo to be allowed for 
The subject was most carefully 
worked out by Mr E. White 
and Professor llill at last 
census, and their conclusions 
reviewed by a professional 
statistician for tho Census 
Commissioner for India. It 
IS, therefore, just now sufficient 
to indicate tho conclusions 
they arrived at and their effects 
on the figures of the present census and how far they must be modified by 
the additional information now at our disposal, when for the first time we 
can compare fully the results of two successiye and accurate censuses 

95. Figures showing the exact age of 100,000 persons -Much valu- 
able information as to the nature of the errors Usually made in enumeration 
of ages can be derived from consideration of the entries of ages in tho follow- 
ing statement showing for blocks the total population of which exactly 
etiualled 100, QOO, tho exact number of entries made for each year of age. 

Ahitract No 23, thomng the exact aget recorded for 100,000 pertont. 
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Jb^rael No. M, oiooMg tho eaaet ogu roeorded fat 100,000 jwrw**— (oondudad). 



KOTi.-(hit«f *14. IS of 100 ;cin, 1 of 101 ir<on,uidl of lOTjaui) oadont of flO > 17 of 100 fwi, 1 of 
106 yew. ond 1 of 118 yooii. 


It may of course be assumed that the figures in this table shoulfl, if the 
death-rate in the province were steady and the record correct, show a series 
steadily decreaung from the smallest to the highest age shown. Examina- 
tion of the table, however, shows a series anything but continuous. 

We may omit for the present mention of ages below five, the details for 
which have been worked out f<n- the entire population of the provinces and 
which can best be considered in view of tiie provincial figures, as they are 
less likely to be aflTected by accidental and local causes of variation than 
those in the abstract. It will be seen that the age-period five, by which is 
indicated over five and under six, shows a population disproportionately larger 
that either preceding or following; that eight, figain, is high whilst nine 
is very low. In the next decade 10, 12, 15, 16, 18 show figures disproportion- 
ately large as compared with the other ages in the period. Age 19 shows 
by far the smallest number yet observed. Passing into the third decade, 
age 20 has considerably the largest number which has yet occurred ; 22 is fairly 
full, and 25 is higher even than 20 ; the remaifiing age-periods all having a 
low proportion. In the fourth decade, 30 has the highest population shown 
in the whole of the statement ; 32 is not excessively low, and .35 is high ; whilst 
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all the other ages ia the decade show figures which are only a ftmetion of 
tiiose for 30 and 35. In the remaining age-periods, the midtiples of ten 
still more markedly absorb the population for other age-periods, whilst multi- 
ples of five continue to do so to an extent decreasing as compared with those 
of ten as ages advance. At the very foot of the table we have as compared 
with 4 in 98 and none in 99, 29 of 100. All this indicates very vividly what 
might have bSen expected from the ignorance of their correct ages, which 
it is well known always prevails amongst illiterate persons, and far more so 
in India than in any other country where accurate censuses are made. A 
comparison of the figures for males and females in the above statement 
shows that inaccurate as the record for men is, it is infinitely more so for 
women, all the inequalities being exaggerated in the returns for the latter. 

96. OorreBpondlng figures in England.— It may be interesting as 
exemplifying the enormous difierence between what is considered ignorance 
on this subject in England and the dense ignorance of India to reproduce 
a statement given in the English Census Beport fur 18B1 to show the 
extent to which ages are known there. 



The difference between this and the table above given for the North- 
Western Provinces speaks for itself as to the difficulties to be overcome in 
Indian enumeration and correction of age-periods. It is, however, a difler- 
encc in degree only, and with certain additions and variations the causes rcfei- 
red to in the English report as affecting the accuracy of the returns apply 
here also. ^ 

97. The causes afTectlng the accuracy of the age retums,— These 

causes are thus detailed in the English report 

"In the fint place, very many peraona, eapecuUy among the illiterate olaaaea, do not 
• knew whst th»r pteuae age nay be. They keep their date of birth ia muid for the earlier 
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pact of their life, up to 20 yean or ao, but after thii they losa reekoning, and can only 
make an approximate statement. Such pereona have a strong tendency to return their aga 
ae some exact multiple of 10, SO, 40, 60, 60, &c„ as the case may be, though in reality 
they may be a year or two on one or the other side of that precise age. There is also a 
eimilar tendency, though in a far less degree, to return the unknown age as S6, 4b, 66, or 
other uneven multiple of five.” 

" A second cause of erroneous statement as to aga is the oonfunoh made by many 
persons between the year of age m which they are living and the number of years they have 
completed ; for instance, between ‘ in tiie 21st year of life * and ‘ 21 years "old.' " 

” The ages of children under five were abstracted at the Census OfiBce by single years; 
and there can be no doubt that, owing to this confusion as to the proper mode of expression, 
the number of infants enumerated as under one year of age is very considerably below the 
mark, veiy many infants having been returned as one year old who really were only ten or 
nine, or even fewer, months of age. The returns of children m the second, third, fourth 
and fifth years of life respectively are also probably far from correct ; but here the amount 
of error will not be so great as in the first year, for, though a certain number in each case 
will have been pushed on a year beyond their proper place, yet this loss will have been 
more or less fully compensated by gam from the year below. The total number for the 
whole quinquennium will almost certainly be understated, because some children in the 
fifth year of life will have been returned as five years old.” 

A third cause of inaccuracy in the age returns is the tendency of old persons, when 
uncertain as to their exact age, to exaggeration. In consequence of tins tendency, very 
little trust should be put in the quinquennial or even the decennial totals after 86,” 

“There remains yet another form of inaccuracy m the ago returns, which. differs from 
those as yet mentioned in being of a wilful character. Many persons, and notably many 
women, desirous of being thought to be younger than they really ai-a, return themselves as 
under 25 or as under 30 when their true age is oven considerably beyond these limits.” 

" On the other hand, we find reason to believe from careful examination of the age tables 
that a not inconsiderable number of girls who are not yet 15 return themselves as being of 
that or of more advanced age, probably with the view of getting more readily taken as 
servants." 

The first of these causes operates in India in the same way as in England, 
but to an infinitely greater degree. The ignorance here is so great that in 
perhaps the majority of cases amongst the lower classes and especially 
amongst the women of the lower classes it is better to rely on the enumera- 
tor’s intelligent observation and in many cases on his personal knowledge of 
the persons enumerated than on their own statements as to their ages. All 
officers who have enumerated persons of the lower classes have come across 
instances in which grey-headed old men have, when asked their ages, said in 
a hesitating way—" It will be more than 20.” A somewhat ludicrous instance 
came to my notice in the Kae Bareli district. A sweeper recorded his age 
.as 32, this being probably nearly correct: at the same time his mother, 
a decrepid old woman, reported hers to be 30. The instructions to ennmera- 
tors«to provide as far as possible against gross mistakes of this kind, directed 
That, if a person could not state his or her age exactly, the enumerator should 
ask the relations or refer to some well-known evewt of local importance, or if 
thu person were present make a guess at the age from the appearance. The 
district reports show that the subject received all the attention possible from 
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the aupervisin^ aiaff and that the retorna, inaecorate as they are, are as acoa* 
rate as it is possible to expect in the present state of knowledge in India. 

98. Methods in which these defeots have to be remedied.— The method 
by which both for the figures of the English oensus and in India the gross 
inequalities in the age returns due to the preference for round numbers are 
obviated is by grouping the returns into periods of five or ten years. In the 
English report it was recommended that the age figures should be grouped 
in decades of which the multiples of ten should be in the centre, that is from 
5 to 1 4, 15 to 24, and so on. As, however, in idl earlier Indian Census Re- 
ports the decades which commence with multiples of 10 have been adopted, 
it is necessary, for the sake of uniformity and to facilitate comparison of figures, 
to retain this arrangement. In the earlier ages grouping by periods of five 
years will be found necessary for certain pnrposes, and, as the tendency to 
show the ages of young people in exact multiples of ten is very much less than 
in the higher ages, such a grouping will be correct enough. 

Grouping the figures of abstract No. 23 into periods of five and ten 
years we get the totals shown in the following statement 


6,8U 

6,097 

4,647 

4,607 

4,617 

4,600 

S.H43 

8,641 


13,646 

10,644 

8,084 

7.411 


6378 

6,001 

4316 

8374 

4,680 


18,964 

8389 

8,078 

6,867 

6,060 

3,893 

3,186 


It will be seen that for males especially, in liie arrangement by decades, 
the series is regular enough to make it possible to regard it as pnmd facie 
correct. Great irregularities still exist in the scries for women, which it qay 
be possible to correct to some extent by comparison with the figures for 
males. 

The effect of the second cause of error referred to in the quotation from 
the English report given was not observed at last census of the North- 
Western Provinces, but it can undoubtedly bo traced in the North-Western 
Provinces returns and it will be necessary by examination of the figures for 
both censuses and by comparison with the figures for the Fanjdb where the 
rule of enumeration was different to estimate its extent. 

The third cause of error, exaggeration of age by old people, affects the 
returns of the North-Western Provinces most markedly in the case of 
women. It was allowed for by Mr. Edmund White at last census and will 
similarly be allowed for now. 

Intentional misrepresentation'of ago by women hardly exists in India, 
it is believed, in the form in which it takes in England. There are in parti- 
cular no unmarried women over 20 in the country, and the tendency on the 
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part of women over 20 to intentionally understate their ages is, therefore, 
practically absent. Misrepresentation of the age of women, however, takes 
a far more serious form in regard to unmarried girls aged from 10 to 19 and 
extends beyond the misrepresentation of ages into actual intentional conceal- 
ment of their existence. This leads to the most serious inaccuracy that 
can be discovered in the enumeration of an Indian province, and it will be 
the most important part of this chapter to estimate its amount. The inac- 
curacy of the enumeration is also, it is believed, added to by the low estima- 
tion in which old women and especially old widows arc held. It is so often 
considered useless to try to remember their existence as to make a distinct 
difference in the census returns. 

A special cause of inaccuracy believed by Mr. White to exist in Indian 
age returns in addition to those found in English returns may be referred 
to. It is considered that causes producing an accurate return of ages for a 
particular year have a disturbing effect on the uniformity of the returns. 

" The fact of a person having been born in a year of great calamity is gencmlly remem- 
bered in Ms family. This is especially tbe case of persons born in the year 1857-&S, when 
the disturbances fallowing the mutiny of the native army occurred. Persons horn in that 
year will have been acourately entered by the enumerators as 23 years of age. The ratio 
of the number in the group 20—24 to the number in the group 26 — 29 will tend to be 
greater than it should be, because, while many of the latter group will have been wrongly 
classed in the former, the reverse error will have been too small to compensate it completely. 
Evidently there may be many other occurrences well remembered m certain localities which 
will have a similar disturbing influence on tbe age returns. It appears, then, that if the 
ago distribution is to be accepted on the ground simply that errors cancel one another, it 
must be received as correct only within very wide lunits.” 

This suggestiou is not as a fact borne out by actual figures. Thus, to 
take the special instance of the mutiny quoted by Mr. White, we should 
have expected in his statement of tbe ages of 1,000 persons (page 5 of 1881 
report) some excess in the ago 23 ; but as a matter of fact there arc only 
three persons shown of that age, whilst 88 are shown as aged 25. Again, 
in the return of 100,000 persons given above on pages 109— 110 we should 
have expected some excess in age 33, which has, however, only 405 persons 
against 533 in 34 and 3,009 in 35. Again, the famine of 1868 ought, as it is 
well remembered through the greater part of the provinces, to have given an 
excess in age 23, whereas the figures for 23 are 490 against 2,183 for 22 
and 1,100 for 24. Primd fade I should be inclined to agree with Mr. 
White. Beturns of such ages ought to bo in excess but why they are not 
may, I think, be explained. In the first place the accuracy made possible 
by reference to such a date is not confined to tbe single year. It is just 
as easy for a person enumerated to fix his lurth by .the mutiny if he were 
born a few years before or a few years after it as if in the mutiny year. 
As a matter of fact I have frequently had old men tell mo that a son was 
two or three years old in tho year of tbe mutiny or born two or three years 
after it, or a man say that his moustache was beginning to grow or had well 
grown in tho time of the mutiny. The influence of such a date is, therefore, 
spread over several years and not confined to one. A second reason for the 
absence of the effect anticipated in tbe returns is that in the great majority of 
114 
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instances the enamerator is too much in a hurry to make the particular enqui* 
ries necessaiy to elicit this information and that tho great calamities likely 
to be generally remembered amongst the population or by the enumerators are 
not so far removed from the census year as to influence the record of any 
except the younger people amongst whom mistakes so gross as to attract the 
attention of an enumerator are less common. 

99. The ages of males below teD.~The abstract accompanying com- 

2i,<rac< No. 24. comparinsf fortnah. tko ogo» undor ‘I*® P^P^lation 

10/flr 1872, 1881 and 1891. "P *0 1® recorded in the present 

census under each age-poriod 
with those in the corresponding 
periods at the censuses of 1S81 
and tho corresponding percent- 
ages in 1872. 

The main features in the 
returns for 1881 and 1891 are 
similar. There are violent 
variations in the population at 
different ages even under five 
and the numbers in the group 
5—9 are much in excess of 
what they might bo expected 
to be were the birth-rate uniform and the enumeration of ages absolutely 
correct. How violent the variations are can best bo seen by comparing tho 
percentages above given with those in the following statement for the English 
census returns and those deducted from the corrected life table prepared 
for tho North-Western Provinces at last census under the orders of the 
Census Commissioner for India and printed in the Census Report for India, 
page 186. 

The latter figures arc those with which comparison may most cor- 
rectly be mode, as tho death- 
rate for children is in India 
admittedly far highei than 
in England. Mr. White was 
unable to apply any test to 
these figures by means of the 
registered births in the pro- 
vince, but by an elaborate exa- 
mination of the death returns 
he* believed it proved that 
the census returns accurately 
showed tho population as it stood, that the lowness of his returns for ages 2 and 
0 and for tho whole period 0—4 showed that the “ procreative energy of 
the people,” to quote a phrase made use of in the same connection by the 1881 
Panjdb Superintendent, was exhausted by the famine of 1877 and the fever 
of 1879 to such an extent that the minor population born in the following 
years was a fourth less than it naturally would be and the total infant popu- 
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latioa for the five years about a fifth less than normal. The famine and fever 
no doubt had, as the birth returns now show, a pronounced effect on the 
birth-rate of the years immediately following. Something of the same kind 
has happened on a very much less pronounced scale in the past 10 years 
when the Urtha for the first five years considerably exceed those for the last 
five years. But the effect on the population was by no means so pronounced 
as Mr. White’s conclusions would point to, He omitted to take into con- 
sideration that the children born in 1878 were not exposed to the effects 
of the famine of 1877 as were those of the preceding years and that, therefore, 
with even a very low birth-rate the surviving children of that year would not 
comparatively be at all so few. The agreement of the figures of the present 
census with those of Mr. White’s so far as the proportion between the popula- 
tion from 0—4 and 5—9 was in itself a reason for suspicion as to the correct- 
ness of his reasoning as we have not in the last five years had any calamities in 
any way comparable with those preceding the last census. The conclusion, 

I have come to, is that in both censuses a considerable mistake has resulted 
from recording the age of children on their last birth-day. The popular 
tendency, is to state the current and not the completed year, many children 
of one year of age are accordingly stated to be in the second year and 
shown as two. Many of those of two are shown as three and so on. This 
process at last census commenced in the first year of life. On the present 
occasion the facility with which the word “ infant” (bachcha) could be quoted 
and entered led to a full return for the first year of life and allowed the 
process of exaggeration of ago to begin abruptly from the second. 


The correctness of this conclusion is proved in my opinion by com- 
parison of the Panj^b figures 
for 1881, when the system of 
record of ages was the same « 


JiHract No. 85, thnnng ikt pereetaagti on 
fiofnlation in Panjdb in 1881 and 1891 of 
periodt between 0 and 9, 



in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, with those for the Panjfib 
in 1891, when the current and 
not the completed year was re- 
corded, The figures are given 
in abstract No. 25 for the 
Panjab as a whole and the 
Delhi and Umbala Divisions 
separately as the vital circum- 
stances of the latter are similar 
to those of the North-Western 
Provinces. The 1891 figures for the Panjil^ have probably as regards age 
0 been increased more than is correct by the use of the word infant. 


Some idea of the extent of the error for at least the first two years of 
life thus introduced may be gathered from the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
birth and death returns. The children aged under one in the census may 
be assumed to be those bom in 1880 less those who died before enumeration. 
The deaths to be deducted were during an average life-period of six months 
of the first year of life. By English returns the deaths .during the first 
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aix months are to those of the last six as 1,325 to 617 (Newsholmo Vital 
Statistics, page 105). Births in 1890 were 920,356, deaths to be deducted 
about. of total deaths under one, that is 142,463. Population under ono 
according to Sanitary Commissioner’s returns was therefore 777,893. We 
have to allow for omissions in the birth record and the census figure is, there- 
fore, probably not much if at all in excess of what is correct. The figures for 
the second year of life according to the Sanitary Commissioner’s returns 
eiiniiot be so exactly ascertained as the deaths for the period 1 — 2 ara nut 
specially recorded By a process similar to the above I estimate them to be 
about 640,000. The census return for age 1 — 2 is, therefore, at least 
270,000 too small. Part of this missing amount is possibly owing to the use 
of the word “ bachrha ” included in age 0, but the amount so included is 
necessarily very sinall and the deficit has been mainly added to the period 
2. By a similar nii.stake of enumeration, and owing to the special attractive- 
ness of the age poiiod 3, a fully larger number was lost at the end of age 2 
to that of 3 This inaccuracy would tend to increase with the age and 
be greatest owing to the attraction of the round number 5, where the first 
fivo years of life end and the second quinquennial period begins I calculate 
that at least 270,000 children wore shown in period 5—9 instead of in 
that for 0—4. 

In the ngos from five and upwards this transfer from one year to 
nnotlicr censes to be at nil so regular, the attraction of certain favourite years 
becoming more pronounced 10 is by far the greatest favourite in the first 
20 years of life, nnd the return' on pages 109 — 110 makes it perfectly certain 
that it ilriiws from nine, as well as much more largely from ages ‘liighpr 
than 10 Tluie should, therefore, be a correction, probably not materially 
siiialler than that hetueen the fiist two quinquennial periods, to bo made be- 
tween the sceurid and the thud peiiods. This brings us to the consideration 
of tlie jicnods fiom 10 upwards which, it has been already shown, it is 
absolutely futile to eorisider, unless combined in decades. 

loO. Ihe age-periods for males above 10.— The following statement 
shows the total male piqiiilatioii for 1881 and 1891 arranged in decades with 
the percentage boiiie by each ileeade to the total male jaipulatiun, and also 
the piopotliou ot the eonesponding agc-pcriods in 1872. 

Milracl No. 26. 
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It requires little to demonstrate, that the age-perio4s above 50 cannot 
be safely considered separately ; above that age people are considered aged in 
India, and the invariable tendency is to exaggerate the return of their .age. 

We bad already seen that a transfer from the second to the first decade of 
probably nearly 270,000 persons is necessary, and for the same reasons each 
succeeding decade gains improperly at the expense of that preceding. In 
correcting for this error the ultimate loser is the age-period from fifty upwards, 
intermediate age-periods probably being comparatively correct. Though, 
after 30 the numbers affected by errors of enumeration are fewer, this is 
nearly counterbalanced by the fact that the proportion of error increases with 
the age. The net result is, therefore, that some 270,000 persons should be 
transferred from the age-period over 50 to that under 10. The figures so 
amended give the male population present in the provinces on the night of 
the census. A a very material alteration has, however, to be made before 
these figures could, except in comparison with those for a previous census, 
be used for the preparation of life statistics. It would be necessary to 
allow for the excess of emigration over immigration which, as will appear 
from the chapter on birth-places, amounts for males to 484,169 ; a number 
of importance when it is considered that it mainly belongs to two or three 
age-decades. 

101. The age-perioda for femalee—Wo may now turn to the age- 
periods for females. The following statement shows the actual numbers 
now and at last census for each year to four, for the quinquennial periods 0—4 
and 5—9 and for all decades thereafter. 

Abttract No 27. 


. Age perio<l 

1872. 

1881. 

1801. 

PruportiOD 

PopQl.tion. 

Proportion 

Population 

Proportion. 

0 jeu . 



47 

693,626 

28 

810,631 

3 68 

1 



27 

626,198 

86 

373,731 

165 

2 )oan 



... 

86 

468,488 

23 

636,616 

2 81 

3 


... 

20 

636,661 

30 

767,068 

336 

4 „ 




8'3 

609,039 

29 

668,567 

2-96 

0-4 „ 



170 

2,887,866 

13 4 

3,216,406 

14 35 

6-9 „ 

... 


118 

2,704,963 

12 7 

2,016,263 

1290 

0-9 „ 

.. 


288 

6,632,819 

. 261 

6,160A»9 

27'25 

10-19 „ 

. 


191 

8,643,056 

17 2 

8,780,266 

1673 

80- 29 „ . ... 

. 


20-4 

3,942,628 

186 

4,06(W)91 

1796 

30—39 » 




14-6 

3,078,191 

14 6 

3,286629 

14-64 

40—49 




01 

2,220,811 

10*6 

2,366,918 

10 43 

50 «nd upward* 

... 

... 

80 

2,776,009 

13-1 

2,968,221 

1300 


Tot.1 


1000 

21,19^818 

100-0 

22,601684 

100-0 
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The following table comparing the abeolute numbera of males and females 
at each period and giving for each age-period the percentage of males and 
females now and at 1881 and 1872 will also be found useful 


Ahtiratt Noii. 


Xg«-period 

NnmtMn In mry 100 of popnlaUon. 



1872. 


1891. 



Maloi. 

FonulM. 

Hnlet. 

Female* 

Haki 

Female. 

Male*. 

Femalea. 

0 ,e» 


61-ga 

48 04 

00-26 

40-76 

60-00 

4040 

830,000 

810,631 

1 » ... 

... 

6003 

4998 

40«8 

3007 

4018 

60-88 

600,761 

373,731 

3 yarn 


30 00 

4940 

48 72 

61 28 

4600 

6140 

600,076 

636,616 

3 1, 

... 

3303 

47 67 

48 96 

61'06 

4868 

6142 

716,315 

767,063 

^ 


6487 

4616 

61-20 

48 80 

80-14 

48-80 

072,610 

CCS 667 

0-4 


6309 

4791 

4987 

60-16 

40 49 

6061 

3,170,030 

3,246,401. 

S-9 „ 


66-07 

43 93 

6310 

4B-90 

68-63 

4747 

3,226,006 

2,916,21..* 

0-3 „ 

... 

63 81 

4010 

6160 

4860 

60-98 

4902 

0,406,701 

6,lW).(.u'» 

10-19 „ 

... 

6016 

4386 

66 37 

4808 

38 30 

4870 

4,800,332 

3,7SO,23» 

30-29 » 


6160 

4834 

60 84 

4916 

6080 

4020 

4,192,737 

4,000, Ol 

30—39 .. 


6207 

47 63 

6180 

4811 

6186 

48-14 

3,639,843 

8,885, 3.“> 

40-49 

Li 

62 74 

47 26 

61-83 

4867 

6186 

4816 

8,687,872 

2,366.91S 

60—30 „ 


■j 


e 60-39 

4041 

6000 

4940 

1,643,184 

1,60C,7.VI 

00 and over ... 


f 80-17 

49-83 

( 46 48 

64-a 

4667 

6443 

1,214,932 

],461,4(>3 

Total 


6332 

46-08 

6195 

48-06 

61 Sl 

4819 

24,303,601 

22,1.91,46* 


The distribution in 1881 and 1891, so far as the proportion between males 
and females is concerned, is similar almof>>t throughout. 


In the age-periods below five, considering females only, the variations 
from year to year are almost precisely the same as for males and there is, 
therofpre, the same reason to believe that whereas the age-period 0 has a full 
or somewhat too full population shown, succeeding years each lose to that fol- 
lowing them. The record of female births by the Sanitary Commissioner !•< 
admittedly and demonstrably so incomplete that the estimate of the correct- 
ness or error of the age-period figures made from the female birth and death 
figures cannot be nearly so exact as for males. These figures would give for the 
age-period 0, 702,839 females and for age period 1, 613,000. A comparison 
of these figures with the actuals as enumerated corroborates in general the result 
deduced from the similar comparison in the case of males. Age-period 0 is 
full, possibly too full; age-period 1 loses largely to 3 and for similar 
reasons 2 to S and so on. At the age of 4 a change begins to be evident. 
Females, who for ages 2 and 3 are shown in excess of males, here fall 
below them; and, as thetableon pages 109—110 shows, continues below them 
for all ages in the following five years. Passing beyond 5 to 9 into the 
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decade 10 — 19, we find an enormous decrease in the number of females and 
a consequent fall in the number of females per cent, ns compared with males, 
That this is not due to the death-rate a reference to the age-period 20 — 29 
at once shows. Here we again find the normal proportion of males and 
females and a female population actually larger than that in the preceding 
age-period. The main question connected with the correction of the female 
age-figures is connected with this. I need not recapitulate at length the 
absolutely conclusive arguments by which Mr. White demonstrated that the 
deficit from 19 to 20 was due to omissions in enumeration. It could not be 
due to exaggeration of female ages, because primd facie we know that 
there can be no tendency to such exaggeration at periods at which the age 
i.s well known, and because there is no corresponding excess of females in the 
nge-periods succeeding 10—19. It is not due to any great extent to under- 
statemont of female ages, because the lower age-periods have no excess oi 
females. There appears to be three causes of error which aifect the returns 
for the female population below 20 : 

1st, tho tendency as in males to substitute the current for the completed 
year ; 

2nd, a decided tendency on the part of the parents to understate ages, 
especially from four upward ; 

3rd, a tendency to actually omit giils under 20 from enumeration. 
The cause of tho two last errors is well known. The inaniage of a 
feiiude child is always expensive. The parent considers it his duty to 
fotisiiler tho matter from the time she reaches five, and it bccrimcs urgent 
about ten Dreading the approach of the time when it will be necessary to 
marry the girl, he invariably understates her age, and if she is so old that her 
age cannot be understated sufficiently, prefers to omit mention of her to 
admitting ho lias an unmarried daughter of 15 or over. In the quinquennial 
jicriod 0 — 4, we have seen that the age-period 1 loses, as in the case of males, 
probably 270,000 to later periods, besides the amount it has possibly lost to 0. 
Kor age periods 2, 3 and 4 there are gains and losses counterbalancing to some 
cvtoiit, 2 loses to 3, 3 to 4, and 4 to 5 owing to the substitution of the 
(Minent for the completed year. On the other hand, 5 loses to 4, 4 to 3 and 3 
to 2 to a diminishing extent owing to the tendency to understate female 
ages. On tho whole, it is probable that the quinquennial period loses to that 
mcc-ceding but not to the full extent of 270,000 lost by age 1. It is possible 
< niy to make a guess at the actual loss. It is firobably about 1 70,000. 
J<'or the age— period 5 to 9 wo may consider that the first and second 
( aiises of error mentioned above counterbalance each other to a still greater 
(■xtciit, and that out of tho 270,000 due to the period from that over 10 on 
atoonnt of the first cause of error only 100,000 is permanently lost by the 
period. The figures for the decade as a whole are, therefore, 270,000 short. 
Mr. White estimated the proper population for the second decade by 
w 01 king back from the third and deducing the proportion of variation 
between different age-periods for fomales from that for males. It appears to 
be safer to assume the correctness of Mr. Hardy’s Life Table for the North- 
Western Provinces than to arbitrarily assume a relation between the male 
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and female birth-rates in those periods in which these rates are most 
unduly discrepant. I propose, therefore, to deduce the proper population 
for the age 10 — 19 from the return for last census for 0—9 with the assist- 
ance of the Life Table. 

The details of the calculation 
are given in the margin. The 
total so deduced is 4,487,800, 
but we have already seen that 
the f^e-period 0—9 loses by 
quoting the current for the 
completed year to the extent of 
probably 270,000 in the pre- 
sent census, and to a propor- 
tionate extent at last census. 
Assuming that the loss at last 
census from this cause was such as to account for 200,000 survivors wo 
have as the proper female population for age-period 10—19 roughly 4,600,000. 
This shows that 910,000 females have been omitted from this age-period alone. 

For the age-periods from 20 onwards, Mr. White points out that the 
percentage of men and women to total population varies from 50 8 and 
49‘2 in the third decade to 51*9 and 48*1 In the fourth decade, and, after 
remaining nearly constant through the &fth decade ; alter to 48*2 and 51*8 in 
the period 50 and upwards, lie considers that tiiis indicates the existence 
of an error in the enumeration *— 



The percentages are almost precisely the same now as at last census. 
Mr. White argues that because, tho percentages for the third decade 
of life almost exactly equal those for the total of the decades shown above, 
it is impossible that the proportion of emm&rated women to enumerated men 
should fall off for two decades and then abruptly increase. It is well known 
that the death-rate for women over the child-bearing age is lower than 
that for men, and therefore an increase in the number of aged women as com- 
pared with aged men was to be expected ; but the eccentricity of the varia- 
tions indicatad in the table above appears to leave little doubt that the 
figures as corrected by Mr. White are more nearly accurate than those 
enumerated. It has been already remarked that large omissions of aged 
women have taken place, and it may readily be believed tlut those omissions 
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were so considerable as to reduce the number of old women enumerated to 
below that of old men. I correct, therefoie, as indicated by Mr. White on 
page 15 of his report. The excess in the number of old women in the period 
for 50 and over is 278,412, and this has to be allotted 161,925 to age 30 — 39 
and 116,487 to age 40—49. 

We have also to carry from the age-period for 50 upwards as in the 
case of men an allowance for the overstatement of ages due to insertion 
of the cm rent year of life and the attraction of the round numbers which 
begin each decade. It is, judging from the deductions above made from 
the Sanitary Commissioner’s figures, at the very lowest 270,000, an amount 
which as shown for m.ales should be transferred almost entirely from the 
list age-])eriod. Wo thus have the following corrected statement of ages 
for women . — 



Age- period. 


8,41S,10C 

8,015,203 

4,000,000 

4,030.091 

3,447,254 


14 63 

13 82 
19 95 
17 27 

14 66 


ToM 


2,473,405 10 52 

2,400,309 10 25 


23,611,228 


lOO'OO 


A Inst correction has to be made arbitrarily for omissions in age- 
periods other than that in 10 — 19. Mr. While pointed out that the 
circumstances under which the enumeration of women was made were 
such as to make greater comparative omission, even apart from the 
marriage question, absolutely certain. They are most of them hidden 
avi.ny out of sight, and aged widows m especial little thought of All the 
evidence we have of omissions in enumeration point to omissions of women 
as alone being po.ssible to any gieat extent. Mr. White estimated the 
ainoutib of omission to be one per cent in all age-periods to the last and 
2 per cent, in the period for 50 onwards. 

I consider this considerably below the mark, I believe that in the age- 
period 5 — 9 there is a high percentage of omissions fojr the same reason as in 
10—19 ; that the omissions in this age-period are at least 4 per cent For 
the age-poriods from 10 to 49 Mr, White’s addition of 1 per cent, to the 
amended figures is probably quite full enough, but in the period for 50 and 
upwards there is every reason to believe that four per cent of omissions is 
not too high an estimate. On the other hand, there is no reason to be'ieve 
that from 0 — 4 before the parda or marriage age the omission of girls 
is material. I propose to arbitrarily amend the figures above given as 
suggested. 
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102. Corrected age tablea.— We now have the following finally correct- 
ed age table for males and females : — 


Ago-pmiod. 

Iblaa. 

FcintlM. 

Famtlci to 100 
aikiM 

Porcentago of 
tgv group to total 
main. 

PerrenbiK« ot 
^n^proup to 

0-4 

8,449,636 

3,415,400 

90 24 

1419 

14 31 

8-9 

3,226,065 

8,135,971 

97 21 

1327 

1313 

0-9 

6,675,701 

0,551,377 

98-14 

27 46 

27 41 

10-19 

4,869.332 

4,730,900 

97 28 

20 04 

1981 

20 

4,192,737 

4,100,691 

97-81 

17 25 

1718 

30 

3,639,843 

3,181,726 

9B36 

14 57 

14 58 

40 

2,587,872 

2,498,139 

9843 

10-41 

10 40 

50 mi cner 

2,488,110 

2,606,201 

10073 

10 24 

10 50 

ivati 

24,303,001 

23,875,034 

9824 

100-00 

UK) 00 


Comparison of the figures so arrived at witli those for a corrcspoiuling 
population of males and females according to the life tible m the cenhus report 
for India, already referred tO) may bo of interest. It must bo lemembcrcd 
that the series in the corrected figures just now calculated are as regiii ds 
males still far from a natural series, owing to the fact that no allowance has 
been made for temporary emigrants from the province. The figures for the 
calculated population of the provinces by the life tables are as shown in the 
accompanying statement. 


6.25131 


6,124,646 

4,271^58 

335,740 

2,530,205 

2,730,851 


24,303,601 


3,332,376 

2,830,307 


aiC8,7« 


6,093,046 

4,140,168 

8,210,816 

2,422,022 

2,824,640 


23,876,034 


0,717,012 

6,675,002 


12,122,') 14 


10,218,202 
8,421,126 
0,002, 'iSS 
4,059,327 
6,55.';, IDI 


48,178,635 


103. The proportion of the sexes. —The proportion of the sexes found 
in the corrected ago statistics is 98 '24 to 100 males. This, as Mr. White 
points out, is probably a minimum proportion, the actually existing proportion 
if anything higher. The proportion shown in the actual census figures 
was 92‘99 females to 100 males or in other words 518 males and 482 females 

m. 
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out of a total 1,000, persoDB. The appended statemeat (abstract No. 29) 
shows the corresponding proportions for each district in the provinces : — 
^bttract No. 29, tioming the proportum of malt* andfmalt* to the dittrieti of the 
Proeineett 
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Ahtlratt Na. 89— (concluded). 



It will be observed that seven districts and one State, and one Com- 
missionership as a whole, show in contrast to the general average, females in 
excess of males, and that several other districts all in the east of the provinces 
show the number of females in excess of the proportion calculated in our 
corrected population statement. Tho districts and state with females in actual 
excess are Mirzapur, Ghdzipur, Ballia, Garhwdl, Bae Bareli, Sultdnpur, 
Partdbgarh, and Tehri Garhwdl. This naturally loads to tho question 
whetho; in these districts or state the concealment of women referred to 
above as extensive in the provinces occurs or whether these disti lets havo 
returned a full proportion of women under each age-period. Tho following 
statement comparing for each Commissionership tho proportionate number 
of men and women enumerated under each agc-poriml at once indicates 
a distinction between the Kumaun Division and the rest of tho provinces. 


Ahtlraei No, 80. 
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104. Special circamstances in Garhwal.-The distinction is most 
marked in GarhwAl, tho ago-peiiods for which as shown in the accompanying 
statement contrast in several respects with those for the provinces as a 



It is evident that there is here no material deficit in the returns for 
women in tho .ngo-peiiod 10-19. The circumstances of both this district and of 
Tehri Garhwdl, m winch there is no confinement of women within the parda^ 
and almost ali women move aboht almost as fieely as men, would of itself 
suggest these districts to be likely to be exceptional. Kiimaun shows 
figuios very much more in accordance with tho standard, but in it there has 
been a sufficient accretion of plains people and plains influence to account 
for the difference. Tho age statistics of Garliwdl (and tho remarks apply 
equally to Toon Garbwdl) have ^enso thoioughly discussed by Mr. Partridge 
in Ins report on the census that^ cannot do better than transcribe the follow- 
ing extract — 
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" Nnw looking at this table, it will bo seen that while females outnumber the males in 
the total population, they outnumber them also in 12 out of the 17 oge-penuds kliown 
in the table. Tho five periods in which the males outnumber the females are — 



*' I propose to discuss now tho explanations “ 

“ Taking first the figures for the children of four years old, the difference between the 
total number of boys and the total numhor of girls is so very small os not to re(}uiie any 
explonatian.” 

*' The reason why the numlior of women whoso ages are returned at from do — S't is 
below tho number of men sLonn in this age>iieno<l, is clearly because a larger pro|ioitiuii 
of the men who were ST, 38 or 39 years old leturned themselves at their exact ngi>s, as 
oompaied with the propoition of women of these ages who leluiued tliciubches or wcic 
returned by their husbands as 40 years old.” 

“ It 18 clear fiom the figures that a number of men who were really 37, 38 or 39 
years old, and who should have come into the 35—39 gioup iclurned themsehes at tO, a 
round number, and come into tho 10—41 group. 1 say it is clear, because they cannot in 
the nature of things be 925 (12,139 minus 11,214) more men alive m the district between 
40 and 41 than between 35 and 39.” 


« But while a number of men did this, tho numlier of women who did it was still 
greater {ude tho figures for the 40—44 group). This is exactly what might have leen 
expected, looking at the utter illiteraleness and ignorance of the women in the district, and 
the vagueness of tbcir male iclations as to their ago when getting on to or post middle 
Lfe.” 


“The same thing is found again in the 43 — 49 group It would haie licen extra- 
ordinary if it had not been. A number of men wbo wcic really 47, 48 or 49 years old 
returned themselves as 50, but a still larger number of women who were really 47, 48 or f) 
were returned at 50. This accounts for the excess of males shown in the 45—40 group ” 


“ I am now left with tho two gionps 10—14 and 15—19. It is the excess of males 
in these groups which requires thought and conbideration." 

“ I will icpcat the figures here—” 


10 — Ujears 
18—19 yean 


17.3 1 » 

10, -ss 

17, Oil 
1G,18S 


14.'JK.5 

1UU03 

1S,I8J 


“ I do not lay much stress on the absolute figures of the lb72 Census, as I have very 
little faith in tho accuracy of that census. The reason why 1 insert them is to show that 
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for these two egfr-periode males were retnned m excess of females in that year too in mnoli 
the same proportion as they have been in 1891.” t 

" Now what is the reason of the excess of males over females shown in the 1891 
8guies for these two sge-periode? First, is the number of females returned in these two 
age-periods approximately correct or not 7" 

** I assume that the figures are correct in regard to the absolute number of females of 
all ages recorded in the district, I assume this because there is not the least reason to 
suspect any concealment of females of any age. On this assumption then, if the number of 
females returned in these two age- periods m below the eorrect nnmber, it must he—" ' 
“ (a) That the ages of girls between 10 and 19 have been overstated ; or * 

" (i) that the ages of girls between 10 and 19 have been nnderstated; or 
" that both these causes conjointly have been at work." 

" But, as hfr. Flowden pointed out on page LIV of his report on the 1872 Ccnsns, in 
either of these events, the falling oft in these two terms (10—14 and 16—19), would bo 
found recouped by a coiwsponduig increase either (a) in the term immediately following the 
age-period 16—19, < s„ in the 20 — 24 age-period, or (i) in the term immediately preceding 
the age-penod 10—14, ».s., in the 5—9 ag^period." 

" Now I find no evidence of any such increase in the number of females either (o) in 
20—24 age-period or (i) in the 6—9 age-period." 

" Nor can I conceive any reason why in this district the ages of girls between 10 and 
19 should be purposely either overstated or understated. I arrive then at the conclusion 
that the number of females shown in these two age-periods is approximately correct," 

" I may remark in passing that Mr. White too (paragraph 21, page 19 of bis report on 
the 1881 Census) arrived at the conclusion that there was ‘ no deficiency m the number pf 
females included m the second decade,' and that, therefore, the low ratio of females to 
males m the second docade must be due to an excess of the males in the class and not to 
any defect of the males." 

"The next pomt is, is the number of males returned in these two age-periods correct 
or not?" 

"I reply at once. "No." Thero is no difficulty whatever in showing this. Tho 
number of males who should correctly have been returned in the 10—14 group in 1891 is 
the number living of those returned as under fire years old m 1881, plus the number of tho 
sun Ivors of these latter who were not counted at the 1881 Census. Now the number of 
males under five years of age returned at the 1881 Census was 22,904." 


“ Using the life table for males pven on page XVI of the appendices to the 1881 
Beport, I find on the supposition that I am using the table correctly that— 


" of the 

4,933 male infants returned m 1881 about ... 

might be expected to be living in 1891. 

- 2,900 


4,043 children between 1 and 2 years. 

... 3,070 

„ 

4,017 between 2 and 3 year* 

... 3,360 

„ 

4,723 between 3 and 4 yean 

... 4,182 


6,183 between 4 and 6 years 

. . 4,626 

ToUl, 

22,904 

18,078 


"Of these the 22,904 male children under five years of age enumented in 1881^ 
18,078 may he expected to have been alive in 1891," 
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" Say ve add another 3,000 £or the enrrivora of aome 3,500 male children under five 
yeara old alive in 1681 but not enumerated at that cenaua, we get above 21,000, which 
ia atill a long way from the 25,018 we have to deal with." 

“ To deal in the same way with the female cbldren under five yeara old enumerated 
in 1881 as has been juat done with the male children, I find that, 21,290 female chil- 


dren under five years of age were enumerated in 1881.” 

"of the 6,239 girls then enumerated as under one year ... 3,111 

might be expected to bo alive in 1891. 

„ 4,174 between 1 and 2 ... .. ... 3,174 

„ 4,325 between 2 and 3 ... ... 8,563 

„ 6,333 between 3 and 4 . ... ... 4,598 

„ 6,219 between land 6 .. ... ... . 4,817 

"Total, 24,290 1,8091 


“ Of the 24,290 female children nnder five years of age enumerated in 1881 there, 
19,091 may be expected to have been alive in 1891. Adding another 3,000 or so, as the 
snrvivois of some 3,500 female children under five years of age omitted and not counted 
in 1881, we get nearly tho total (22,645) of females between 10 and 14 shown in 1 891," 

" This confirms what I wrote above that the number of females shown in the age-period 
10-14 IB in my opinion approximately correct. It can he shown in another way too that tho 
number of children nnder five years old must have been returned at consnlorably under tho 
mark m 1881. For in that year the number of children of both sexes returned as under 
five yeara of age was 47,194. In 1891 it was 58,664 or an increase of 11,670. There is 
no reason that I know of why the number of children of nnder five should have increased 
in the 10 years m a higher proportion than tliat of the population generally. The r.ito 
at which the total population increased in tlie 10 years Las been shown to be 17 99 per 
cent. If the total of tbildren under five returned m 1881 bad been correct, they would, 
increasing at the rate of 17*99 per cent., have numhered now m 1891 some 8,400 more 
than they did in 1881 , as a matter of fact, tho returns show them to have t«en 11,070 
more, ergo the 1881 figuics are very matcnally too low." 

" Where, tlien, to return to the point immediately under discussion is the reason of the 
excess of males m the period 10-14 ?” 

" In 1881 a similar excess had to lie explained and Mr White wrote (para. 21, page 
19 of his 1881 report). ‘This excess of males in the second decade I am unable to explain, 
it apparently arises from the inclusion of boys below 10 in the group above, perhaps due to 
a preference of the age 12 for boys, more marked than in tho case of girls."’ 

"I cannot say that I see much, if any, evidence in the 1891 figures of an inclusion 
of hoys below l(f in tho group 10—14. I.should rather suggest that a large number of boys 
really over 16 have been entered m the group 10—14 either (a) intentionally or (J) unin- 
tentionally ; (a) if intentionally, that the boy whose ago was so understated might escape 
for two or three years having to do duty as a coolie or briqg in wood, grass, &c., when his 
village was required to furnish such and such a number of coolies for Goveinment work 
or to bring in supplies for some officer of Government, 16 being the age at which a youth is 
supposed to be liable to be called on to carry a load os a coolie or furnish bardaisli (= supplies) 
when his village is indented onforutdr (forced) coolies or supplies; (i) if unintentionally, 
because youths of 15, 16, 17, and sometimes even 18 m this district, very often look per- 
fect hoys (in contradistinction to girls of these ages, who nearly always look their full 
ages), and the enumerators, when the lads did not know their own ages and their parents 
were equally ignorant (as will have been very often the case with low castes) may have 
considerably underestimated the lads’ ages. As beanng on tho intentional understatement, 
129 
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1 may quote {lom pen. 6 of a latter from the than Senior Ainitant CommiesiDner of 
Oarhwi], printed on pagee 11 and 12 of appendix D of Tolume I of Mr. Flowden'a 
report on the 1865 Ceneue. It was found that the number of females under 16 fell short 
of the number of males under 16 bjr nearly 22 per cent. On this Mr. Gardner xemarhed.— 
* the explanation of this is easy : as males under 16 are exempted from certain public burdens, 
every young man whose age would make it possible is put down as under 16."' 

"It remains for me to explain the excess of males in the age>poriod 16 — 19. Tlie 
excess as it stands is not very large fl9,786 males to 18,768 females), but if my explanation 
as to the exeess of males in the 10— >14 group be correct, the excess of males in the 16—19 
group will be larger than it appears. Part of it, however, can be explained by the presence 
in Lansdowne Cantonment of some 500 young Gurkha recruits whose wives, if they are 
married, wen in Xepal, not m this district, and by the presence in the reserved forests when 
the census was taken of some 300 young (between IB— 19) Mubammadan'sawyers and 
wood— cutters from the plains. For the rest, I can only suggest that the death-rate among 
females between 16 and 19 must, for obvious reasons, be much higher than that among males 
of the some age. Before I ]»ss on I may nmark that the 6gures look as if some young 
women of 18 and 19 had been included in the 20—24 age-period." 


" I give below a comparative statement similar to that given by Mr, White in para. 21 
of his report on the 1881 Census, showing the percentage on the total number of females 
represent^ by the number of females in each decade." 



“ Mr White was wrong, I think, in believing that at the 1881 Census there were 
many women between the ages of 20 and 29 away from Garhwkl at the time of the census. 
I am not aware that Garhwih women ever leave the district temporarily in the oold weather, 
or at any other time of the year." 

105. Other distriota showing an excess of femalea—The circumstances 
of the other seven districts which show an excess of fen^ples are entirely 
different. An examination of the comparative figures for an exemplar por- 
tion of these districts with those for the province in general and selected 
districts showing a high disproportion of the sexes will make it clear that the 
exceptionally high proportion of men to women is not duo to the absence 
of concealment in them. The following abstract compares the distribution 
of 10,000 persons in the Benares Division and the Gbrakhpur district both 
with a high proportion of women with that in the North-Western Prorinces 
and Oudh and in Bijnor, Bdibbit and Etab, all showing more than average 
disproportion of the sexes. 
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This statement at once makes it clear that it is not in the age>period 
10—19 that the excess of women is to be looked for, but in the other age- 
periods. On the other hand, the figures for males in the age-periods from 
20 to 50 may at once bo observed to be markedly low in the Benares Divi- 
sion as compared with the North-Western Provinces and Oudh and iho 
other districts selected, and that it is in a deficit in the male population and 
not in an excess in the female that the difference in the proportion must he 
looked for. Some assistance will he derived from presenting the above 6gures 
in a somewhat different aspect, showing the age distribution for each area of 
10,000 males and 10,000 females. 


Abitraet No. 33, thomng (At agt ditlrib%tion v/ 10,000 nalt* and 10,0000/«*al«*. 



It is clear *that the Benares Division is largely deficient in males 
from 30 to 50 years of age. This is readily explained. The high pressure of 
population m these districts compels a large number of able-bodied males to 
seek work at a distance, often in other provinces. The same is the case in ail 
the districts named as showing more males than females, and to a proportionate- 
ly smaller extent in all districts in which the proportion of females to males 
materially exceeds the provincial average. The slight increase in the 
proportion of males to females in the present census as compared with that 
at last census (there are now 92-99 females to 100 males against 92 50 at 
191 
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last census) therefore indicates rather than this form of emigration is 
increasing that the females have been more fully enumerated now than 
at last census. Ghdsipur in the present census passed into the list of 
districts showing more females than males. The other districts had an excess 
of females at last census also. The circumstances of Gorakhpur as indicated 
by the age figures are exceptional. We have there a large defect in aged 
males, as compared with aged fea>ales, and a disproportionately large 
number of children. The explanation probably is that the population of the 
district has been largely recruited by the immigration of young married 
men and women taking with them their aged female relatives, The 
movement of aged females would probably not be general se long as their 
husbands were alive and ding to their old holdings. They would, however, 
probably join their sons as soon as they were left widowed. The effect on 
the age figures for males of this migration which takes places largely, as 
birthplace figures show, to outside the province, has already been referred 
to. 

106. Comparison of proportion of sexes h the European coantries,— 

A comparison of the proportion of men and women in the North-Western 
Provinces with that in western countries would pnmd fi$cie suggest that the 
concealment of women was greater even than we have already considered 
proved. The following statement compares the number of females per 1,000 
males at each age-period in the North-Western Provinces and India with 
corresponding figures for England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy and Japan. 


Jitiract No. S^, Comparing tht number of female* per 1,000 male* at each age-pertoi to 
the North- Wetter* JPronnee* and other foreign conntriet. 


Ago period. 

S.-W P 
aiKl 
Oudh. 

India 

Bnghnd. 

Scotland 

Ittlood. 

F»aco. 

Qesmuiy 

Hungary 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Uiidor I year ... 

976 

1,018 

998 

982 

063 

972 

983 

090 

950 



1.035 

1,038 

1,004 

dh* 

963 

973 


P97 

963 



1,067 

1,007 

1.003 

078 

973 

987 

999 


965 


3 » 

1.068 

1,008 

1,006 

977 

999 

991 

1,001 

1,002 

962 


4 M 

995 

I,0M 

1,004 

977 

90S 

996 

996 

1,014 

978 


Total under ftve year*, 

l.USO 

1,039 

1,006 

970 

971 

985 

905 

1,000 

965 

983 

«— 0 » ... 

905 

938 

1,000 

976 

977 

990 

990 

1,003 



10-1 i „ 

750 

799 

997 

968 

957 

985 

1,900 

1,013 

959 


15-19 


94J 

1,008 

095 

14)50 

909 

1,014 

1425 

1,035 

972 

20-25 „ ... 

976 

1,079 

1,093 

14)03 

1,060 

1,057 

1,036 

1,173 

1,017 

971 

23—29 „ .. 

902 

1,003 

14)87 

1,105 

1,120 

068 

1,058 

1,007 

1 1,027 


S0-.M „ .. 

948 

972 

1,077 

1,117 

1,161 

986 

1,057 

14»5 

11,027 


35-39 

890 

876 

1,069 

1,161 

1,128 

993 

1,001 

957 

1,005 


40-55 

966 

950 

1,079 


1,128 

986 

1,065 

1,000 

1,010 


45—49 „ . 

873 

868 

1,103 

1,205 

14)57 i 


1.078 

960 

996 


SO— 55 „ ... 

9951 

14)06 


1,215 

1,095 

1,028 

1,098 

14)97 

1,020 


66—59 „ ... 

917 

923 

1,111 

1,221 

1,058 

1,016 

1,137 

14)01 

986 


£0 Md over 

1,194 

1.198 

1.187 

1,377 

14)75 

1,067 

1,171 

1,023 

980 

1,290 

Total 

9SO 

96S 

I4)SS 

14)76 

14)43 

j 1,005 

1,013 

■» 

1,030 

996 

077 


The western countries in general show male births in excess, but the 
female death-rate is very much comparatively better than moles, so that the 
number of females decreased less rapidly than males, and the total number of 
females is laiger than of males. It is, however, impossible to argue from 
the circumstances of a western country os to what those of an eastern one 
should be. The physical circumstances are absolutely difierent. It is a 
still a question as to whether physical circumstances which we know to 
132 I 
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exist in India do not tend to produce a high male birth-rate ; and it is certain 
that there are, in the neglect of female offspring by a large part of th^ popu- 
lation, and its low estimation everywhere, special reasons why the female 
death-rate should be comparatively high. I do not know how far the census of 
Italy is to be trusted, but if it is fairly correct, the fact that the most oriental 
in constitution and climate of western nations shows an excess of males might 
tend to support the theory that male life is in excess in eastern olmiatBs. 
It will be observed that the Italian figures indicate a large absence of males 
from the country between 15 and 49, so that the actual disprupoition of the 
sexes is larger than that indicated by the census figures. 


107. The low proportion of femalee in the Agra Divi8ion.--The ngo- 
figures for the Agra Divisum 
Absteact No. 35, dtviuon 10,000 Mat growing, as compared with the 

jiopulaffoti ” ‘ 

North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, a low propoition of fe- 
males under all uge-peuods, sug- 
gest either that there has been 
either a general concealment of 
females under all age-pei lods, 
even including the eurliesi, to a 
much gicatei extent than in the 
piovincos, or that 

there is a real disproportion between the numbers of the sexes there. Tlie 
cneumstances of the division would justify either supposition The divi- 
sion 18 the main seat of that objection to female children which leads to 
infanticide, and the population is more largely composed of those castes to 
whom female life is most objectionable ; at the same time it is amongst these 
same clans that female enumeration would be likely to be worst. 
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the proportion of women is fullest nmongst Mubammadans. This fact 
appears to be the net result of opposing causes. 

1st, — Concealiiient of women for causes connected with marriage is less 
amongst Muhammadana 


Znd.— Omission of adult women not aged is possibly greater amoogst 
them. 


—The absence of adult men from the^rovinces already remarked on 
as charnoteristic of the Benares Division is certainly propor- 
tionately greater than amongst Hindus. 

For Jains the proportion of women is far lower than amongst Hintfus. 
Concealment owing to causes connected with marriage is less, but, on the 
whole, concealment of women is cmisiderably greater amongst Jams than 
in any other religion. This might have been expected. The Jain and his 
family live more remote from observation than the households of any other 
religion. 

to». Proportion of the sexes in the leading groups of castes.— 

Abstract No. .17 gives the age and sex proportions for each important 
caste or group of castes in the province. Certain general inferences may be 
drawn. 

Ist.— The disproportion of the sexes is greatest amongst Jsts and after Jats 
amongst Rajputs. The disproportion exists at all age-periods 
'and indicates, in all probability, partly coueealment of women 
of all ages and partly a real disproportion m the sexes owing 
to neglect of infant female life. 

Irfibouring castes show in general the highest proportion of 
yemales. Jt ts due almost iacanat/y to the absence of adult tnen 
m large numbers Jrom the province, the record of females at 
those ages at which concealment takes place being little if at 
all better amongst low than amongst high castes. 


3rd.— The .higher castes are the longer lived the lower eastes the more 
pyolitio. The longest-lived, caste of all is that of the Khatris,. 
tlio shortest-hved that of the ChamArs. Forest and Hill tribes 
Phamdrs, Julahas, Pasis are markedly prolific « Kayasths, Khatris 
Banias have a notably small proportion of children. 


^roi.1 I apson of the age tables with Bnropean countries.— The 

foiloiT ' which the ages of 10,000 persons of €ach sex as enume- 
rated . ®f8 utf* impared with the corresponding figures for England^ 

France, Germany and'*®Hy may be of interest 


It 
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The figures for the North-Westera Provinces as amended show as high a 
proportionate number of children as the most prc^rcssire of the countries 
mentioned, but in the proportion of aged people they are far behind any of 
the European countries shown. The inference is that the birth-rate is 
comparatively high, whilst the average age and, therefore, longe\ity of the 
population is very low. The comparison will again be referred to in connec- 
tion with the movement of population. 

111. The average agfl of the populatiOD.--Tho average age of the popu- 
lation calculated by the method suggested to Mr. White, and detailed on 
page 57 of his report, is 25 05 years for males against 24'96 at last census and 
against an average age of 26 4 for the English Census. 
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Chapter 1V.~TS£ MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

112. The vitd history of the decade — The period daring which the 
variation of population has to be specially considered in the present report 
was in all respects^ throughoat the greater part of the provinces, far more 
free from violent disturbance than that which intervened between the 
Census of 1872 and that of 1881. Population during the last half of the 
earlier period was affected by a famine of unusual magnitude followed, in a 
large part of the provinces, by the most severe epidemic of fever which is 
remembered in them. The year 1881, the first after last census, found the 
provinces recovering from the effects of the fever and beginning a cycle of 
comparatively favourable years, owing to the effect of which a rise in popu- 
lation might be expected to take place. A brief history of the general 
statistical and economic history of the decade may be given as a preface to 
the consideration of the detailed figures showing the variation of the population. 

The welfare of an Indian province even in the most minor details 
depends so absolutely on the rainfall as to make a record of the fall the 
moat important part of the history of the decade. Abstract No. 39 shows 
the actual rainfall in inches for each of the divisions of the province. A chart 
is also given to illustrate tho excess or defect of the average rainfall for the 
province. In the earlier years of the decade the rainfall was generally 
below tho average, the deficiency being most marked in 1883, especially in 
the western and southern districts, some of which were brought within a 
measurable distance of severe distress. Prom 1883 onward the rainfall haa 
generally been in excess, in some seasons very considerably so, the only 
partial break in tho scries of seasons of heavy rains being in 1889, when in a 
few divisions the fall was slightly below the average. During the decade 
therefore, and particularly in those later years which more particularly affect 
the census returns, the provinces as a whole have escaped from agricultural 
loss by failure of the monsoon. The effect of the excess of rainfall in parti- 
cular localities will have, however, to obtain detailed mention : 


JMract No .39, »\omng tie overage rainfall for ten gear* tn eaek Bm»on. 
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The harvests were what mi^ht have been expected from such a rainfall. 
The decade was characterized by a succession of spring harvests in general 
superior and by an almost os constant a succession of autumn harvests' in 
which the crops either rotted from exce/saWo moisture or were injured by 
drought in the breaks which almost invariably intervene between ])eriod« 
of exceedingly heavy rainfall. The year 1883-84 was the only one in which 
Iwth harvests were bad. The lains started with heavy fulls in July and 
September but ceased eaily, thei-eby causing immense damage to the 
autumn crop and to the spring crop which followed, in which jiraetically the 
whole area sown was m iiiigatcd land. In dry tracts the croj)s wore 
entirely lost, and the Agra Division narrowly escaped a great calamity 
For succeeding years the damage cau.sed to agriculture by the rveathur is 
iiiaiiily duo to excessive or irregular rainfall, and time after tiifte great 
damage by flooding occurred m lowlymg tracts. The result was tliat 
tlie cultivated area, owing to the damp and cuusequent spreail of kdtis 
decreased before the end of the decade in the Agra Divi.sion by 200,000 
.rcres and in Bmidelkliand by 300,000, a decrease which has more than 
counterbalanced the increase in sub-Ilimalnyan and OucUi districts. 

1 1 3. The public health during the decade-— The vital statistics recorded 
by the Sanitaiy Coinmissioner for the dcH'ude are, as eonipared with tluxse for 
the previous 10 yeais, characterized by a comparatne absence of violent 
fluctuations These statistics hare m the present, as compared with earlier 
decades, so greatly iinjirovcd in accuracy that any eouipHiison except as regards 
Huctualions of tlie returns for earlier years with those in the past decade 
would ho futile. The total hiilhs and deaths iccordetl in the proxince dur- 
in<r each of the ten years together with the avciage rates per thousiiml 
of estimated populatum arc shown in the accoiupanymg statement and 
diagiam — 

. Abihacl JV'o. 40. 



The births averaging 38 18 pc-r thousand of population for the ten years 
have invariably been below avcri^jo hi the last fire yoais and invariably above 
average in the first five. The distinotion of causes of death as recorded 
in these prc)viiioe.s is practically confined to cholera, small-pnx and fovei, 
the latter including almost all diseases not cli.^lera or .small-pox. Cholera 
Ul 
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accounts in all for only 4*22 per cent, of the total deaths, but has a large 
share in determining the variations from year to year in individual districts. 
Siuall-pox more constantly present than cholera is hardly less liable to violent 
outbreaks during which it raises the death-rate to an extent hardly equalled 
by the more dreaded cholera. For the past 10 years at least the Doab and 
Agra Divisions have enjoyed coni])arative immunity from both these diseases, 
whilst Oudh distiicts have one and all been subject to violent outbreaks of 
both. The great bulk of the death-rate is, however, commonly ascribed to 
fever. The distribution of severe fever during the past 10 years has been very 
different from that of the first named diseases. It is severe far beyond the 
aveiage in the Doab, Agra and Rohilkhand, and comparatively light in Oudh 
and the east, even in the reputedly feverish Gorakhpur aud Basti. As to 
the two last, the statistical reporting appears clearly very bad, probably 
owing to the continuance of the system by which the work of village 
watcliruen is done by men insufficiently paid by a grant of land and allowed 
to combine the functions of watchman and cultivator. The average etfect, 
as regards the death-rate in the districts of the province, of cholera, siiiall- 
po\, fevers, and bowel diseases (so iiregulaily reported as hardly to warrant 
mention) is shown in Appendix No. XIII. The figures in the appendix are 
calculated on the returns of last census, and the total is, therefore, somewhat 
different from that above given. The effect in each year of tJie decade of 
each disease appears from the following abstract — 


The moat unhealthy years of the decade were 1884, when small-pox of a very 
virulent type was epidemic, 
1887, with a severe outbreak 


Abiiraet No 41, far each diteau tie number 

oj deatki jM ikvutoud jjneoui. 


of cholera, and ) 890, showing 
the highest death-rate ot 
the ten years owing to choleia 
and bmall-po{ Koth being pie- 
valent and influenza (classed 
as fever) being epidemic in a 
very severe foi m. I'he death- 
rate except that attributable 
to fever was on the wliole 
well below aveiage during the 
tell years That owing to 
fever was undoubtedly high, though the great improvement in legistration 
in late yeais picvents any accuiatc cniopari.son with previuus decades. 


114. Prices during the decade — The only other characteristic of the 
decade which at picseiit requires notice istlie vast change which has of late 
jeais taken place in the price lof food-grains. It is best illustrated by the 
diagram accoiiqiaiiying No 6, for which I am indebted to the Director of Agri. 
culture. It will be seen that since 1885, when prices reached the minima for the 
decade, there has been a steady increase in the price not only of wheat but 
of otlicr standard food-grains, and that in 1891 prices had reached a level 
which was only exceeded in the periods during ivhich the famines of 1868 
and 1877 affected prices. By natives in general this is attiibuted to the 
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115. The variation of population.'— The total ^pulation of the provin- 
ces increased so far as appears 
from a comparison of tho cen- 
sus figures for 1881 and 1891 
to the extent of 2, 797, 216; 
males increased by 1,391,045 
and females by 1,406,171. 

_ The percentages of increase 

were for males 6 07. females 6 63. and total populafon C-34. This inen^ase 
was very irregularly distributed over the provinces; four districts and a 
considerable number of tahs.'ls show an average decrease over their m hole 
ai-ea. On the other hand, four distiicts show an increase over 15 per cent , tho 
highest increase being 21 per cent, in Garhwal State. Figures sliowin-r 
variations for districts aio given in the accompanying abstract No, 42? 
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To trace accurately the di>«tnbution of the areaa of increase and decrease it is 
necessary to take account of sub-diviaions of* districlB— tahsds everywhere, 
and where the variations arc important of parg^anas also. The population 
figures for tahsils are given in Provincial Table 1 and the percentages of 
variation in Appendix No. XIV. 

The appended map indicates, as accurately as a small scale map can, the 
distribution of the movement. 

iifi. The area of low increase or decrease— The area of decrease or 
very lu\T increase is fairly continuous. Beginning in the Sabdrrnpur district, 
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it extends alm&st without interruption along Ihe Jamna side of the Doib dia^ 
tricts to Muttra and Aligarh, crossing to the Ganges parganas only in the ' 
south of Sahdranpur and north of Muzaffamagar. From A ligarh the tract 
iridens out so as to include nearly the whole of that district and of the Doab 
east of it, Ktah, Mainpuri, Etdwah and Farukhabad being entirely in it. 

H It projects westwards from Etdwah to include the south of the Agra district, 

‘ leaving Muttra and the north of Agra in the area of more than average 
increase. From Etah northwards it crosses the Ganges and reaches to the foot 
of the Himalayas, including the greater part of Bndauu, Moradabad, Bareilly 
and the Tanti and the W'holo of Rdmpur. Southwards and eastwards from 
Etdwah the tract of low increase or decrease divides so as to leave a strip 
along the Jamna to Allahabad with incre.ose above the average. South of 
this strip the whole of Jalaun, the north of Jhdnsi and the south of Bdnda 
and Hamlrpur are in the low increase tract. North of it there is a similar 
strip along the Ganges to near Allahabad broken only by the pargann which 
contains the City of Cawnpore. East of Allahabad, nearly the whole of the 
eastern districts of the North-Western Provinces except Azatngarh, several 
paiganas of Ohdzipur and the south of Mirzapur show a rate of increase 
below average. 

117. The airea of high iDCrease — This leaves as tho region of high 
increase the Himalayan districts with sub-Hinialayan Bijnor and Pilibhit, 
the whole of Shdhjahdnpur and Oudh, the north of Azauigarh, tho trans- 
Ghogra districts of the North-Wostorn Provinces, the south of Mirzapur and 
Jhdnsi, most of Lalitpur and tho tracts in tho upper Doab on tho Gangers 
and in tho lower Doab on tho Jamna already mentioned. The uniformity 
of increase in this tract is according to the pargana figures broken somewhat 
irregularly along the Ghogra, m tho north of Kberi and Shdhjahdnpur and 
on tho Ganges in Unao and Kae Bareli by paiganas showing a low increase 
or even a decrease. Every effort has been iiiado to gut the pargana figures 
coricet, hut as it was impossible at times to ascertain either wliat was 
included ui a pargana at last census or tho detailed last census popuhitioii 
of the villages now in a pargana, thoir accuracy cannot be guaranteed , ami 
where the irregular oceurrenco of such tracts of low increase cannot lie 
explained, I ani inclined to doubt the accuracy of the returns for l.ist 
census on which the calculations have been founded. The area of very l.ii go' 
increase over 12 per cent, is confined totlic Himalayas, tho north of Bijnoi, 
the trans-Gliogra disliicts and strip through the ceniro of Oudh fioia 
Fyzabad to Hardoi. 

D8 Examination of the accuracy of enumeration in different dis- 
tricts- — lo oxaniining tlio details of these venations to ascertain wlicthci 
they are iii all respects genuine or whether there is any reason to suspecl 
bad enumeration at cither census 1 have made use of several tests The 
first is a statement comparing the 1881 population with that of the present 
census aged 10 or more. This statement distinguishes the part of the pre- 
sent population alive at last census from those born since and with which 
the earlier census is not concerned. It is printed as Appendix No. XV A 
large excess in the figures for last census would imply (a) a high death-rale 
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or (5) emigration since last census or (c) a deficit at the present census nr 
more than one of these causes combined. A low excess would mean (a) a low 
death-rate, (h) increased immigration, or (c) a deficit in 1881. I regard over- 
enumeration at either census as very much less probable than under-enu- 
meration at the other. Supplementary tests applied were obtained from (1) 
a calculation of the population of each district from the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner’s returns and the census of 1881 as compared with the figures for the 
present, (2) the Sanitary Commissioner’s birth and death-rates ; the age- 
period population of the present census ; (4) the figures for migration derived 
from the birth.--place returns. The value of the last mentioned statement is 
greatly diminished by the fact that for the large extra provincial migration we 
have no figures by districts. I would suggest that in future the figures for 
birth-places in at least bordering provinces should be worked out by districts 
and not by provinces only. 

It must not be imagined that the Sanitary Commissioner’s returns of 
births and deaths, greatly as they have improved of late years, are consi- 
dered so absolutely correct as to be in themselves a test of the correctness 
of census totals. The looseness of the methods by which they are acquired, 
contrasted with the exactitude of those employed in the census, forbids this 
supposition. It, however, appears from their general agreement with the 
census returns that tlie figures are eomparativety so accurate as to be cap- 
able of being used as a supplementary test. By comparatively I mean that 
when the returns of deaths were compared with those of births or those 
of one district with another the amount of error » in general fairly 
constant. 

119- lacrease in Himalayan districts partly due to better enumeru- 

tiou- — To begin the application of the tests detailed with the districts of 
largest increase the low excess of the 1881 population over tlio 1891 popula- 
tion over ten at once attracts notice in Kumaun and Garhwdl For Garhwdl 
it is clear there was a deficit at last census as compared with the present. 
The reasons for believing this ore clearly worked out in the following extract 
from Mr. Partridge’s report ; — 

" The mode in which the 1881 Census was carried out in this district was as far as can 
lie discovered as follows 

“A preliminary census was taken in July, August and September 1880 by 42 
patwans, he,, there were only 42 enumerators for the whole district The record so framed 
was tested by the Naib TabsQdSr, Sub-Deputy Inspector of Schools and the kandngos in 
October and November ■ no final census was taken at all in February 1881 The patwAns 
were merely ordered to send lists of births and dcatlis from the close of preliminary census 
to 17ih Fcbruaiy 1881, and the preliminary record corrected by these lists became the final 
record. The results of a census earned out like this cannot have been nearly as accurate 
as those of a census carried out like tliat of 1891 are In my opinion the total returned 
in 1881 (m , 345,629) was from 8,000 to 10,000 below the mark, and the figures for 1891 
are as accurate as are ever likely to be obtained." 

“ My reasons for aonsidering[tile 1881 total too low are as follows 

" (Ij There is no reason in the nature of things why the population of the district 
should have increased by only 11’4 per cent, in tlie mne years 1872 — 1881 and by 17 99 
per cent, in the ten years 1881 to 1891. After making all allowance for the fact that the 
latter period included on extra year, and for the cholera epidemic in 1879, which carried oS 
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probably 6,000 or 6,000 people, the 1881 total appeare to me dietiiiotiy too low. There is 
practically no immigration into the dutnct and no emigration from it, ao then factors may 
M disregarded," 

“ (8) I am nnable to give the precise number of births and deaths registered in the 
listrict firom 17th February 1881 to 86th February 1801, but the figures from 1st January 
1881 to 31st December 1890 will for my purposes do just as well. I find that in these ten 
(ears, 187,867 births were recorded in the distriet and 84,888 deaths. The natural increase 
if population thus disclosed is 43,073, but the increase as shown by the census is 68,189 or a 
lifference of 19,114. This difference (19,114) is dhided fairly equally between males and 
emales (8,886 males and 10,889 females). Thus 

" Total of males enumerated in 1881 170,765 

" Add number of male children whose births were reported from 

Ist January 1881 to 81st December 1890 ... 64,607 

886,362 

“ Deduct number of males whose deaths were reported in the 

same period ... . , . . 43,988 

191,434 

'< Deduct this from 800,319, the number of males returned at this census, and the differ- 
ince 18 8,886, while for females wo have— 

“ Total of females enumerated in 1881 ... ... ... 174,874 

“ Add number of female children whose birtlia were reported from 

let January 1881 to Slat December 1890 . ... 62,690 

237,564 

« Deduct number of females whose deaths were reported in tlie 

same period . ... 40,294 

197,270 

" Deduct this from 207,499, the number of females returned at this census, and tlic. 
lifference is 10,229. , 

" Tlie method m which in my opinion this difference of 19,114 should be aocounled lor 
8 as follows — 

“ I should put down some 8,000 to 10,000 of it to defective enumeration at last census, 
Jiat number of liuman items having been omitted then, («) of which the greater niimUr Mere 
'hildrcn under 6 and (i) m which the majority were of the female sex Tlie balance 1 shonld 
iut down to defective registration in the, last 10 years. I am quite prepared to admit that 
:he birth and death registration returns are to somer extent defective, but I cannot lielieyc 
that anything like 19,000 birtlia remained unregistered.” 

“ Therefore, though the increase in population in the sast ten yean hoa doubtless )<een 
veiy large, it is not in my opimon as g^eat as tlie difference between the 1‘'91 and If'trJ 
Kitals.” 

“ It IS clear that the population m this distnct has a tendency to increase rapidly. Tins , 
aatural tendency was assisted between 1881 and 1891 by a succession of good or at any rate 
very fair harvests (barring of course the year 1890) and by an alienee of epidemic diseases.” 

I may, in continuation of these remarks, point out that Mr. Partridffe 
ihould have taken into account only the couiparative inaccuracy of the annual 
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vital statistics, and that, therefore, the omissions at last census are probably 
larger than he suggests. If the death-rate in Garhwdl is at all up to the 
provincial average, and the age classification would indicate that it was above 
average, the omissions in 1881 would amount to about 20,000 persons. 

For Kumaun, with a lower increase and a considerable amount of 
immigration, the omissions are not proved to have been so large. The popu- 
lation estimated from that of 1881 by adding births and deducting deaths is 
much lower than the present census figures show it to be, but there can be 
no doubt that these figures over-estimate the deficit in 1881 and that in 
Kumaun deaths are better reported than births. With an average death- 
rate, at least 10,000 possibly 15,000 persona must have been omitted in 
Kumaun at last census. 

This still leaves for Kumaun and Garhwdl a rate of increase of 12 per 
cent, or more. There is reason to believe this is correct. The population of 
tile Himalayan tracts, although in small areas they have recently suffered 
from scarcity, are comparatively well-to-do ; wages are high and prices in the 
villages by no means comparatively so high. There has been a large exten- 
sion of cultivation of late years and land is still available. 1 here is no reason 
to believe that population in the Himalayas has as yet reached its limit. On 
similar considerations the present census of Tehri-Garhwdl shows a deficit of 
at least 19,*b00 in the last. It is probably more. The next area of increase 
which calls for notice is Dehra Ddn. The immigration is hero so large as 
sufiiciontly to explain the rise in populatioa Similarly in Jhdnsi the large 
apparent rise is due to the extension of a portion of Scindia’s territory m 
the district. | 

120. Reasons to believe that the Oudh Egiires of J 88 ] were too low — 

The Oudh figures next call for notice. Mr. White considered that the results 
of the 1881 Census showed that the Oudli Census of 18G9 overstated the 
population. There appears to me to be some reason to believe that the 1881 
Census understated it. The proportion of emigrants and immigrants is 
nearly normal, emigrants being of late years certainly in excess The death- 
T.-vte also IS normal as both the Sanitary Commissioner’s returns and the age 
tables (see Chapter III) show All things considered, the ratio borne by 
the 1881 population to the adult population of 1891 should have been normal. 

It IS however below normal for every district except Partdbgarh and 
LTnai). The conclusion to which, after careful consideration, I have been 
forced to come is, that 250,000 or about 19'8 per cent, of the increase in 
jiopulation in Oudh is due to better enumeration at the present census. It 
might have been expected. Oudh officers were in 1 8_8l new to the manage- 
ment of an elaborate census, whilst in the North-Western Provinces tlie 
experience of 1872 was a guide. 

121 . Low enumeration in 1881 in Bijnor-— The only other district in 
which there is reason to believe enumeration in 1881 was not full is Bijnor. 
Here the large comparative increase in females at once indicates better work 
in 1891 Other reasons incline me to believe that the 1881 figures were 
about 1 5,000 short, two- thirds of the difference being in females. In regard to 
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Bijnor the Sanitary Commissioner’s figures with the figures of 1881 show a 
population 3,213 males more and 5,208 females le-sa than the present census. 
The comparative agreement of these figures with tfiose of the oeiisus in spite 
of the mistake estimated is easily explainetl by a coinpaiativo excess m the 
birth-rate for Bijnor. The proportion of minors to total population in Hijimr 
would indicate a normal birth-rate, whereas that reported is 42 per thou'.nnd 
against 39'5 for the provinces. The Sanitary Commissioner’s figures founded 
on this birth-rate are, therefore, too liigh, although the birth uite itself is 
more than usually correct. 

The districts in which a great fall from the 1881 figures in those foi 
adults in 1891 attract notice arc Farukhabad, Mainpuii, Etah, Jal.iuii, 
Mirznpur, Balha and Bareilly. In all of these districts either a Iiigli recoid- 
od death-rate or ascertained emigration, or both, explain the high excess, so 
that so far as comparison with last census goes, there is no reason to beln-x e 
tliat m any district the present census has been defective 

122. The real increase allowing for differences in enumeration — 

Taking into account the OKteiision of area m the Jhdnsi district the total 
effect of this examination Inis been to show that the [xipul.ition of the 
provinces was understated by 343,000 in 1881 and that the teal incieuse for 
both sexes has been 5 52 per cent, instead of tlie C 34 pur cent iiiiJicatcil liy 
the rough comparison. 

12.3 The causes of the variations —These corrections affect only to a 
slight extent the latgo variations in the movement of population already 
indicated in the different paits of the provinces, and it is now necessary to 
examitic in detail the c.auses, winch led to these variations. 

Tho “natural increment” as referred to in connection with moxcuinit 
of population in Euroin-an countries is a fairly fixed (juantity, the i .uix s 
winch lead to abnormally high or low increases m different pints of a I'oiinti v 
hoing generally unconnected with tho natural increment. It is v<‘ry diffi reiit 
111 India where both birth and death-rates vary from year to year and district 
to district *to an extent unknown m Europe The lossol so to speak iin>.uci - 
more freely to her helm A chuck m the prosperity of tho country iiiiplits 
almost at once a cheek in the natural increment, an iiicreasi' m pios^Kiity 
similarly implies an increase in the natural growth of population 

The other factor in the moxement of population, migration, is nl-o 
tliough j)erli.v[)s smaller in extent, small areas being considered, than in Enu 
land, more X anablc than in that country Emigration in an ordinaij jilaoii 
district almost invariably follows a bad season and is chocked by a get si 
one The reason is obvious, the margin of preparation for bad seasons 
IS far loxxer than in England and the effect which follows such seasons 
is, tliorefore, more sudden 

We have already seen that tlie principal characteiistics, fioiii .x xit.xl 
point of view of the past decade, has been a succession of xvet seasons .wirl 
steady sustained and incro.asing high puces of food To these two facti.is 
the exceptional variations in popul.ition shown by the present census ,iic 
almost entirely to be attributed They consist of first, a decrease or low intc 
of increase in those tracts iii which failuie of the harvests or injury to public 
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health waa induced by excessive moisture ; second, a rapid rate of increase 
in those tracts in which a high rainfall was advantageous and amongst those 
classes to vrhom high prices are beqeficial ; third, a movemeet on the part of 
those labouring classes whose wages are paid in cash from country tracts 
and small towns where customary wages are slow to rise to the larger towns 
or to other provinces where wages are higher. Besides these we have varia- 
tions due to mure permanent causes : first, the movement from the more 
congested districts into those in which land is still available for cultivation ; 
second, the movement, duo to the decay of certain ancient industries, towards 
the centres of new industries. These causes explain all the variations noted. 

124. The causes of the decrease and slow increase in certain dis- 
tricts and tahsils— Etawah'— 'fo the centre of decrease first, the main 

reason operative was the nnhealthincss and decrease of cultivation due to 
flooding and spread of jungle grasses, the growth of which is promoted by 
excessive moisture. The variations in Etdwah, varying from just below 
average to a considerable decrease, is explained as follows by Mr. Alexander, 
the Collector •— • 

" Tlie decreaae in tbe population of the Fachar or lowlying tract in the centre and 
north of tlie diatnct is quite in accordance with what T should have exjiocted frum my 
knowledge of the extent to which this tract has suffered fiom flooding during the last ten 
years. Previously it had reaped the full advantage of the great facilities from irrigation 
afforded by the EUwali and Cawnpore branches of the Ganges Canal, and I Iiave no doubt 
but that in the previous decade its population had considerably increased, whilst that of 
the comparatively unirngated country along and across the Jamna had either remained 
bt.itiuuary or actually dimimshed ” 

“ A cycle of heavy rainfalls has suited the latter tract admirably and its population 
Imb conso<)ucntly increased rapidly. If a cycle of dry years succeeds, the process will, 

1 have no doubt, be again reversed 

125 £tah — 'I^he report from Etah, the district which shows the largest 
ilecrease m the provinces, gives tbe following full account of the causes of 
the fall — 

" Dunng the ten years which have elapsed between the 1881 and 1891 Census there 
has lien a tailing off m the population of this district by a little over 7 per cent 
Scveiwl causes have been at woik during this peiiod to ictard piogiess. The mortality 
lioni iholera and malaiions fevers has been on the increase.” 

“ The retrograde state must be asenbed chiefly to the waterlogged state of a large 
portion of the distnet. The two tahsils Uiat suffered acutely are those of Kfisgauj and 
Aliganj The cause of these misfortunes were, firstly, some five or six years of abnormally 
heavy lainfall, and, secondly a disastrous flood that swept down the Kah nadi valley in 1886. 
At hist it was tbe valley of the Kali nadi as also that of tbe Bnrfaganga further north, 
which attiacted attention. It was clear that the heavy rainfall had done damage, end it 
was also naturally concluded that a great portion of the nun water, which had fallen on 
the uplands, must of necessity have found its way down into the valleys, thereby aggravating 
the evil which already existed down below. Tbe formerly cultivated lands in the Kali nadi 
valley showed to view a lahula rata for years subsequently , indeed, it was not till the cold 
weather of last year, 1891, that cultivation was again undertaken." 

“ To the north in the Burbganga valley the ground had become saturated and water- 
logged, the excess nun water that hod come down Irom above only mtenstfled the evil. 
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Added to this wte the fact that tlie Buchgeoga itream, an ancient Led of t)ie Ganges as 
Its name discloses, is a tortuous and sluggish one. It had been left very much to itself 
dnrmg past years ; the stream had m places silted up, bunds had been in places formed for 
purposes of irrigation and not been properly removed. The result was natural. The 
stream was barely able to carry off normal rainfall, and when the abnormally heavy 
falls come it could not do its appointed work. The valley lands that used to grow 
excellent cane and fine nee crops fell bit by bit out of cultivation, mango groics eicn 
died off from excess of moisture, and the scene, a couple of years ago, was indeed one of 
desolation." 

" It had, however, been imagined that these evils were confined to the valley lands. 
Fortunately an officer had been deputed on special duty in the end of 1887, and ho discovered 
that not alone had the valley lands suffered, the uplands also that lay between the two 
streams had also become desolate. Here, again, heavy rainfall was the primary cause 
of thd(||^ouble,_ aided by faulty drainage. It was at first assumed on all sides tliat the 
canals had brought about the evil. Calmer consideiation, however, showed the people’s com- 
plaints against the canal weio grossly exaggeiatcd, canals or their many minor branches had 
done damage ts placti by obstructing diauiagc; hut to put down, as had been done, 
all the damage to tho canals was picpostcrous. Heavy rainfall was the cause and 
the effect was the springing of the deadly kans grass. Once it has begun, it spreads 
rapidly and eate up field after field, throning acie after acre out of cultivation. It 
IS difficult to eradicate, to do so requires great eneigy, good strung plough cattle, 
and capital. Unfortunately it is not an unknown but a recurrent calamity m some parts 
ol this country— in this district, for example, parganas Sirlipiira, Sohawar, Patiali ^nd 
Azamnagar are apt to suffer fiom it. The people know well what it means, they 
have little energy, had cattle and no capital Government presses for its reveiiuo , the 
landlord in turn for liis rent, tenants lose heart, hecoine apathetic, doscit or die, and 
eventually the evil state of tho country pressce for consideration. Eventually measures 
for relief arc undei taken, but in the meantime the greater poition of the damage has 
been done Villagoe have broken down, tenants have departed for pastures new, or have 
become listless and apathetic or have died; cattle too liavo died off in numbers and tho 
damage has been done hen it is pointed out that the present census shows a decrease 
of nearly 25,000 in the K&sganj tabsil or over 11 per tent , and adecicosu of nearly 32,000 
in tho Aligany tahsil or over 10 pir cent , the aliove remniks obtain force Tbe large flood 
which 1 have mentioned came down m 1886 wae the greaUst on record It eumo siidilenly 
down the Kali nadi liver, which rune thiough the heart of the distiut from north-west 
to south-east. It swept away the Nadrai aqdidntt on the Lower Ganges Caual, the 
masonry budge on the metalled road between Etah and Kasganj, and the railway bridge 
at Nadrai It tarried away houses, catOc and property of all kinds. All the villages 
bordenng this nver suffered heavily Next in order of importsntc among the naluial 
calamitiee which befell the distiict was the abnormal inciease ol cholera and small-jinx in 
1884 and 1889, The district suffered teinbly from both these scourges m those jcais 
The Nadrai aqueduct has been icbuilt and is perhaps the finest in India. It nffoided 
employment, I may add, to thousands of persons about the country who were suffering 
from want wages, moreover, wcie liberal and high, and tins laige work counleratted 
and compensated for the evils caused by tbe flood tliat car\ied awsy its prcdecessoi." 

126. Mainpuri. — The causes noted in the Mainpun icport are Minilar 
Fever, floods, the spread of kans, the temporary loss of canal-irrigatioii from 
the Nadrai .ociueduct having been swept away, tho isolation of the district 
from the line of traffle and consequent loss of trade it formerly possessed, 
led to people being “ driven by force of circumstances to seek abroad for 
the means of sustenance they can no longer find at home. The increasing 
dearness of the necesBaries of life,” it is remarked at another part of tho 
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report, “causes much distress to the l.irpe classes who live by regular or 
customary wages on which as yet little impression has been made ” 

The remarks on the subject -ire summed up as follows : — 

*' The decrease of popnlatinn is lai^^eet in tahsila Mainpuri and Sbongaon, where the 
stress of the bad seasons and injury from floods and kitns has been most e«erely felt, as 
also the loss of traillo along the roads. The town of Mainpuri which formerly possessed 
considerable trade in cotton, (iilsecds, cloth and iron has at present absolutely no trade 
worthy of the name The Shibohabad tahsil exhibits the lowest decrease. This has the 
advantage of the East Indian Railway pssing through it and contains the only two 
maikets with any considerable tiade Even hero, however, population has not been able 
to hold its own Karhal has fared letter than any tahsfl in the district, owing to a com- 
paratucly light assessment and having been more fret* from the misfortunes which have affect- 
ed its iieiglilsjurs The revenue is eolleeted with greater ease than in any other tahsUndicat- 
ing a less severe struggle for existence. All that cun be said of it, howeve^ns that 
population has not actuclly lallen off, the increase of 268 being too insigniiicaut to mciit 
notice ” 

127 Farukhabad. — The Farukhabud district report gives a history 
of tile district year by year too lengthy to e.\tract. Damage by floods, 
a higli rate of mortality due to several visits of choler.v and const.int fevci 
ipRlomie, and the decay in the trade and manufactures of Farukhabad itself 
are the reasons given to explain a decrease ni all the tahsfls of the district 
except Kanauj, and a low rate of increase there. 

128 Bundelkhand. — From Jalaun, another of the group of districts in 
vsliicli the decrease all over was greatest, the following t*\pl.iiiation has been 
reci'ived — 

“ The tiado of Kalpi and Madhogarh has almost died out and, ns a consequence, those 
eng.igoJ in it have in many cases gone elsewhere Tbeio li.vs Ijccn a succession of lad 
sc.i«(in8 and the piessure of high pines thus created has scatteicil tlie iiooioi* classes into 
other distiicts where the conditions of life were less haid ” 

“ In tlie t ihsfl of Jalaun many mutiCs have been resumed, and owing to this there 
1 ns liccn a liiigc exodii® of the fainlies of the mufifldars Dukliini Pundits, who have 
immigrated into Ownliar. Last!) , I am infoimed that tlirce years ago cholera, and last year 
iiilliieiira, lagcd heie with gieat violence and miule many victims,” 

“The result of all these untoward influences has been to best tlie noriiial use of the 
population and tuiii it into a docieasc ” 

It is noticeable that whilst the recorded death-rate in the Agra dHtrictsi 
was not above normal, it was tbrougbout Bundelkhand, including Jal.iuii, 
p.vrticul.vrly high liuinig the ten years m question 

In the rcraaindcr of Bundelkb.tnd, which showed a decrease, the 
circumsbinccs were similar. In Hami'rpur the decrease was somewhat 
unexpected and part of it was believed to be due* to temporary migration 
to native states or the northern tahsils of the district. The Bundelkhan- 
ilios are said to move about in large masses during harvest time from 
tahsils in which crops arc late to tahsils where they are early and vne 
iKVM? The movement was enquired into particularly by a late Collectoi, 
^Ir Twigg The extreme inequality of the varwtiuiis in Hamirpur makes 
it probable th.vt the northern tahsils gained in this way at the expense 
of the soulliernT In Banda some variations are noticeable and the causo 
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is probably the same. The district had suffered considerably from the 
spread of kdns, and alleviating measures had to be undertaken in remission 
of revenue. 

129. Agra, — The Agra report gives the foUowing account of the decrease 
in Fatehpur Sikri and low increase elsewhere in the tohsils south of the 
Jamna : — 

" The population of the Agt& tatsH and of Keraoli liaa fallrn off. The fallinf^ off in the 
former tahsll la said to he due partly to the prevalence of fever in the villages bordering on the 
hanks of the canal and partly to the diminution of cultivated area occasioned by the ravages 
of wild pigs, which has driven tenants to migrate to tracts less exposed to such disadvantages 
In the Keraoli tahsil, in addition to the above causos, the ravages of wild cattle and pigs 
from the Bhartpur territiiry reduced the cultivation and consequently the sgncultnral popu- 
lation to' such an extent that Government had to come forward to their assistance in granting 
remissions and reduction of revenue. A barbed wire fence lias now been put up along pait 
of the frontier of the pargana, and this protected line is to he extended. It is hoped that 
the next census will show an increase both m cultivation and population." 

130. The Jamna parganas in the Upper Doah.— There remain three 

tracts of low increase to be mentioned. That to the west may be taken first, 
a strip along the Jamna from Sahdranpur to Muttra, the northern part of 
which is irrigated by the Eastern Jamna Canal and the southern by branches 
of the Ganges Canal. A great part of this tract is lowlying khadir of the 
Jamna, and it is everywhere subject to flooding from excessive rainfall. The 
death-rate from fever in part of it was so high some years ago as to attract 
special attention and procure remedial measures to some extent. 'J'hc late 
series of wet years was both as regards health and agricultural prosperity most 
unfavourable for this tract, and a decrease in population was everywhere 
anticipated. The decrease has been added to by the decay of a scries of towns 
formerly of importance along the ivest of Muzaflarnagar and Sahdranpur, but 
now shut out from all trade, which has been attracted to the tract traversed 
by the Sindh, Paujdb and Delhi Bailway. The greater part of the Muzaff.ir- 
nagar district is included in the unhealthy tract in which population is at .i 
standstill. ' 

131. Rohilkhand.— Tho decrease in tlio Rohilkhand tract appenis to 
have been something of a surprise to District Oflicers and is not satisfactorily 
accounted for. The greater part of the districts affected aie subject to fcAor 
and the death rate for the ton wot years was everywhere abnormally high, 37 
in Bareilly and Budaun, 44 in Moradabad, and 53 in the Tarui, tho population 
in which is only sustained at its present level by constant and extensive ininii- 
gration. The Rohilkhand districts appear to b.nve been fairly prosperous 
iluring the decade, and the high dcath-iate appears^to be the sole explanation 
of the fall in population. 

132. The Eastern districts.— Eastwards from tliese tnhsil.s in Cawn- 
pore, which are similarly circumstanced to Mainpuri and Etilwah, tho areas of 
actual decrease are few. Tho part of Cawnporo and Fatehpur near the 
Ganges has suffered both from flooding and fever epidemic Further cast 
the only area of extensive decrease is in pargana Mirzapur, where it is due to 
the decay of the city of Mirzapur, and in Ballia, whore it ia due to floods fiom 
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the Ghogra and to the emigration caused by the great pressure of population 
on the area. Elsewhere the rate of increase in the eastern districts was 
almost invariably low, but as reason will be given to believe further on, a low 
increase is normal and requires neither a want of prosperity nor bad health to 
explain. It is reduced in the present census by a rise in the emigration to 
other proidnces which, as will be shown in Chapter XI, amounts to 278,642, 
and of which, as proved by the age figures referred to on page 130 a great 
proportion comes from the eastern districts. The one point in the low rate of 
increase in the Benares districts of the North-Western Provinces which calls 
for particular explanation is the contrast afforded by the low rise in their 
population to the uniformly large rise in Oudh. The death-rate on the whole 
was lower and the general health no worse in the eastern districts of the 
North-Western Provinces than in Oudh. The seasons too were such as 
suited both tracts. 

The district reports treating of the rise in the North-Western Provinces as 
normal afford me little assistance in arriving at a conclusion on the subject, and 
the only explanations I can suggest are (1) that as high density of population 
in Oudh is more recent than in the North-West, the population of the latter 
province has more completely adapted itself to circumstances in which a large 
rise in population is likely to be a source of future distress and mortality ; 
(2) the constitution of the population of both tracts is as regards division 
between urban and rural not altogether the some ; Oudh is distinctly less 
urban than the eastern districts of the North-Western Provinces, and, as will 
bo seen in the remarks on towns, it is the town population which has felt the 
use in prices most aceutely. It is unfortunate that the figures for foreign 
emigration cannot be ascertained by districts, otherwise the difference between 
the rate of natural increment in Oudh and the eastern districts of the North- 
Western Provinces could probably be proved to be less. 

133. The areas of large increase. The Himalayas.— Passing to the 
iigures showipg large increase, the Himalayan increase has already been 
alluded to. There were two occasions during the past ten years on which it 
wa.s considered necessary to assist the population in certain pattis of Kumaun 
and Garhw&l by the importation and sale at rates lower than those prevailing 
in the localities at the time. The distress was, however, absolutely tempo- 
rary, and the relief measures made necessary, not by the poverty of the popu- 
lation, but by the inaccessibility of their homes and entire absence of centres 
of trade, owing to which no sudden demand fur food-grains can be met by 
private enterprise. On the whole, the population of the Himalayas has been 
prosperous, and except during one ;eruption of cholera healthy throughout 
the post ten years. The increase in population has been, accompanied by an 
increase in cultivation, and the area still available is so extensive that it is not 
likely that the present rate of increase will be checked by natural and ordi- 
nary causes for some time. 

134. The BUb-Himalayan districts.— In the sub-Himalayan districts the 
rise is duo to causes easily explained. To the north of all these districts 
there is still a considerable area available for extension of cultivation, to 
which emigration from the more crowded parts takes place. South of this 
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forest area comes a second tract in which the density of population has not yet 
risen to the figure normal in the more crowded parts of the province and 
which apparently can ordinarily be maintained with the standard of com- 
fort, if it can be called comfort, to which the low caste cultivator is accus- 
tomed. Everywhere in these districts the rental is comparatively low and 
the proportion of actual cultivators high, so that the recent high prices bare 
allowed a comparatively large margin of profit to the great majority of 
the people. The large rise in these districts was, therefore, to be expected 
and it is probable that failing some great calamity it will continue for seve- 
ral decades to come. Basil has, more than any other, been fully settled, 
but, even here the density has not yet risen to the standard of eastern 
districta, and rents owing to the proximity of large waste areas in Xepill 
have kept markedly lower than in the neighbouring districts on this side 
of the Ghogra. Dehra Uiin may be apecially mentioned. The compara- 0 
tivelycool climate and its freedom from the feverishness of the other sub- 
Himalayan tracts have made it- a favorite settlement for European planters. 
The area, till lately almost entirely forest, is being rapidly brought under 
cultivation, an important tea industry has sprung up, and the population 
unrestrained by the excessive death rate of other forest tracts is rising 
rapidly and steadily. 

135. Oudh. "“There remains for mention Oudh, cis-Sarju, throughout 
the whole of which expect in a pargana or two oh the Ghogra and in the 
Baiawara parganas on the Ganges, the rise has been, even taking into 
amount the under-estimate at last census already referred to much above 
average. The exceptions mentioned are, in the Ghogra parganas, duo to the 
action of that river, which is apt to alter its bed by several miles in a single 
season. In Baiawara the ordinary rise is restrained by the large propoitioii 
of high caste cultivators amongst whom marriage is late. They have been 
until very recently suspected of infanticide, and not even now are they free 
fiom the suspicion. The parganas too, supply a larger proportion of emi- 
grants than any other pait of the llae Bareli district and have suffered more 
than usual from the lever epcdeiuio of 1890. The general largo rise in 
Oudh most be attiibuted in the main to the comparatively favorable seasons 
and to the high prices which have prevailed. Nearly the whole of Oudh 
benefits by a wet season, and 75 per cent, of the population are either culti- 
\atois or get paid in kind, so that they are either independent of or benefit 
from a rise in prices. I have no doubt, fuither, that the recent change in tbo 
permanency of Oudh tenures has had to do with the rise. For the whole of 
the decade now passed the particular attention of District Officers has been 
directed to prevent arbitrary ejectment of tenants, and even before the Kent 
Act of 1886 was passed, oppressive action on the *it of landlords was ininU 
niized by the certainty that such action would tell against tlieiii in the pro- 
vinons of the Bill which was under consideration. The Act when passed has 
to some extent secured tenants, so far, in the enjoyment of their holdings, and 
it lus, therefore, had on population the same effect us if it were likely to do so 
111 permanency. An inspection of tlie ago and civil condition figures show that 
Oudh has during the past ten years had some advantage over the North- 
West as regards both fecundity and longevity. The excess of young people 
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u most marked in the period 10 to 19 indicating that the Oudh population 
suffered comparatively far less from the famine and fever of 1877 and 1879 
than those of the North-Western Provinces. Oudh shows a slight advance in 
the proportion of married amongst the population as compared with 1881 
and with the North-Western Provinces. Judging from these figures, 1 would 
conclude that the rapid increase during the past decade is due not only to 
present prosperity but to comparative prosperity in the previous decade also. 

136. Movement of population in earlier intercensal periods -— a state- 
ment of groat interest is given in the statement accompanying, in which the 
population of the districts of the province according to earlier census enumer- 
ations is compared with that ascertained by the Census of 1891 ; against each 
district is given the population enumerated at each census and the pro- 
portion borne by that population to the population of 1891. The Census of 
1848 gave results undoubtedly far lower than the real population ; as already 
remarked, it was less accurate than the estimate winch preceded it in 1826 : as 
for the later enumerations, it may be taken as certain that what error there 
was, was probably due rather to understatement than to overstatement. 

The Census of 1853 showed on the area then enumerated 88 per cent, of 
the population now on the same area. During the interval between this and 
the next census in 1865 the country “suffered from terrible calamities; there 
bad been a grievous civil war, a destructive famine, and large portions of the 
land had been visited by pestilence.” The population enumerated in 1865 
-was less than in 1853 and only 86’45 per cent, of that now on tho same area. 
Between 1865 and 1872 the great famine of 1868 intervened, but the result 
of a census better m general but very clearly deficient in the Benares Division 
was to show on the present districts of the North-Western Provinces 89 86 
of a the present population. In tho meantime the first census of Oudh had 
been taken showing 88*52 per cent, of the present population than in the Pro- 
vince. The Census of 1881, separated from, that preceding by a severe famine 
and a severe pestilence, showed in the whole of tho provinces 94 per cent, of 
the present population. These figures tend to show a gradual and general 
rise , but on examining more closely into tho details of tJie figures we find 
reason to alter this opinion to some extent. 

The sub-Himalayan districts and in especial those beyond the Ghogra 
show a steady increase from census to census. In Oudh the number of enu- 
merations being only three and tho period included only twenty-two years, 
an inference can with less confidence be drawn ; but there too there appears to 
be BO far on the -whole a slow general increase, except perhaps in the largely 
urban districts of Lucknow and Fyzabad. Tho 1869 Census I may remark 
-was considered by Mr. White too high. Elsewhere, it is certain that tho 
population is in a state of fluctuation and that the general rate of increase is 
very small. Thus in 1853 there were six districts— ‘Muttra, Farukhabad, 
Etah, Bareilly, Hamirpur, Allahabad— tho population in which was then 
higher than it is now. In 1865 there -were seven such districts, three of those 
last named and Agra, Sbdbjabanpur, Bdnda and Jalaun. In 1872 no less than 
eleven districts in the North-Western Provinces had a population higher than 
they have now. Aligarh had 102*88 per cent, of its present population, the 
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Agra Division as a whole had a higher population. The districts of Benares 
Division were in this and probably all preceding censuses greatly underesti- 
mated. The first complete enumeration was in 1881, when the population 
was 96'4 of that now in them. Mr. White demonstrated that the population 
of the whole of the provinces had not increased during the ten years preced- 
ing 1881. It is clear that even including the districts in which there is 
ample room for increase, the total increase since 1872 has not exceeded 6 
per cent. If any trust whatsoever is to be roposed on' enumerations elabo- 
rately organized and carefully made in previous years, it is more than 
probable that in the western and Allahabad districts there has been only 
a trifling increase since the Mutiny, and that the general increase is nlinost 
entirely due to the steady increase in the sub-Himalayan districts. 

137. The effect of the variations on the food-supply — These facts 
have a most important bearing on the question which has of late years 
agitated economic thinkers in India in regard to the sufllciency of tlio food- 
supply. It was considered after the most exhaustive examination of the 
subject which has been made since the report of the Famine Commission that 
population had increased of late years to such an extent compared with the 
increase in the cultivated area and productive powers of the soil, that tlio 
available surplus of food in an ordinary year was only sufiScient for the whole 
population for the consumption of tea days. 

The estimate of the available supply of flood for each person of the 
populution was made by writers who are rocognized authorities in regard to 
Agricultival statistics, but the facts just indicated appear to make it certain 
that there is a mistake somewhere. The increase in the area cultivated and 
the increase in the area irrigated arc more or less accurately calculated, and 
from them it is known that the gross production has increased largely. On 
the other hand, it appears to me fairly certam that the population is not 
increasing at all at the rate it is usually supposed, and that in a period of fifty 
years, with an average share of epidemics and failures of harvests thrown in, 
the allover increase in the population from Denares to Bulandshahr would bo 
triflmg. If tills is so, it is certain that the average inhabitant of the 
country is wealthier and better fed than ho was fifty years ago, and that 
the available surplus is larger. Exact enquiries as to the means of Bubsisionco 
of the lower classes have only been made within comparatively recent times. 
The information they have elicited shows that for certain classes the supply 
of food is slender in the extreme, but -it is now in my opinion less slender than 
in former decades. It is the labourer, and not the employer of labour, who 
now rejects the customary system of payment of wages in kind at rates which 
have prevailed from time immemorial, and his readbn must be that he finds 
he can do better with the newly-instituted wages in cash , that, therefore, 
he is better off now than when the rates of payment m kind were instituted. 

138. The movement of pt^ulation in towns — The crisis through which 
wages in cash are just now, owing to tbo high price of grain, passing, has, 1 
have no doubt, much to do with the aspect in which the movement of popula- 
tion has next to be considered, viz , the movement in towns as contrasted witk 
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tb&t in the general population. The figures for variations of population in towns 
given in Table No. IV were prepared as far as possible to show the 1881 
population of the present town areas. The definition of town given at last 
census was different from that now adopted, the number of towns then shown 
was much smaller and the areas of a large proportion of the towns different. 
Comparison with the figures in the 1881 i-eport would, therefore, be futile, but 
the 1881 urban population on the present definition can be obtained from 
the present table. The total urban population of 1881 according to the 
table was 5,132,723 orll'fiper cent, of the whole population. It was in 
1891 5,314,328 or 11'3 per cent. The increase was 181,605 in total town 
population 112,566 in males and 69,039 in females. Some alterations have, 
however, to be made in these figures before they can be used for purposes 
of exact comparison, owing to the fact that the 1881 population could not 
in certain towns be exactly ascertained for the present areas. The most 
important is in regard to Jh&nsi town, which was in Scindia’s territory at last 
census. The population at last census as reported by the Darbdr and with 
the Cantonments and Civil Station included was 32,987. This gives the 
impossibly large rise in ten years of 20,792, so that it is certain that the 
statement for 1881 is too low. In comparing 1881 and present figures I 
propose to exclude Jhdnsi. Other towns of which the 1881 population on 
the present area has not been ascertained are Basti, Bairdmpur, Jigna Bazdr 
and Sultdnpur, all of which for purposes of consideration of movement I 
exclude. These exclusions show a total increase of town population of 2‘956 
per cent, against an increase in the general population of 6’54 per cent 

This result of a much lower increase in towns than in general population 
has been contributed to by almost every district in the provinces except in 
Oudh, where 5 out of 12 districts show a considerable increase in towns a 
detailed examination of the reasons town by town and district by district is 
unnecessary because they arc everywhere so much the same. Largo towns 
as a rule show an increase There are in every district one or two of the 
fcmallcr towns in general favourably situated with regard to the railway, which 
have shown a considerable increase, whilst the great majority of the others 
have either decreased or remained absolutely at a standstill. The reasons 


let. — The decay of certain native industries snd in particular those con- 
nected with cotton weaving, the persons carrying on which formed 
a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of small towns 

2«d. — The decay of old trade marts now losing their importance owing 
to their being isolated from the railway. 

3rd. — A general movement of the labouring classes awa^ from the small 
towns in which cash payments for labour are slow to rise in propor- 
tion to the rise in the price of food-grains, 

139. Bemarka on the ni07eia6nt of town population in certain dis' 

tricta — The variations m the urban population are shown for all districts in 
Appendix No. XVII ; some of the figures for those districts in which they are 
noteworthy may be referred to— 
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PeAra Dun — The large proportionate rise in town population partly due 
to the increase in the winter population ofMussoorie, an increase more or less 
accidental and due to the mildness of the cold weather of 1891. Dehra 
{population 25,684) itself also shows a large rise, it is more extensively than 
any other town of its size in the provinces a European settlement, and its 
importance is rising with that of the Ddn. 

Sahdranpur . — Is as regards the movement of town population typical. 
Sahdranpur itself (population 63,194) shows the considerable rise of 4,000 
persons. It is the headquarters of the district ; it is situated at the junction 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand and North-Western Railways with a lar<;o 
railway settlement and woikshops; it is the winter headquarters of the 
remount department, &c,, and the site of the principal remount stud in Northein 
India. There is a steam cotton screw and some iron manufactures in the 
European style. Hardwdr, the population in which varies from time to time 
with the number of pilgrims who may happen to be there, also shows a rise, 
and so does Roorkee, a small military cantonment and the site of a Government 
engineering college and workshops. Two towns, Manglaur and Libnrheri, ate 
stationary, and the rest of the towns in the district, 15 of them, show a decrease; 
the grain and cotton trade on which they formerly flourished having concen- 
trated itself in Sahdranpur. 

Muzaffarnagar . — Figures arc similar. The headquarters town Mnzaffar- 
nagar (population 18,166) shows a rise of 3,086. It is now a very flourishing 
grain and cotton mart, having drawn to itself all the trade of the district. 
The west of the district in former years contained a number of flourishing 
marts of which Shamli, now shrunk to a population of 6,403, was the principal. 
They aro now owing to loss of trade, emigration of cotton weavers and the 
feverishness of the tract in which they are situated all decaying, so much 
so that several of them can barely sustain the expensive honor of being 
ranked amongst towns 

In Meerut, the city itself (jiopulation 119,390) originally important only 
because the site of a largo cantonment is now becoming an important manu- 
facturing and trading centre. It is the capital of the Upper Doab and 
the only city in it now of more than district importance. It shows the 
large rise of 19,825, larger than any other town in the provinces except 
Cawnporc. One other bniall town in the district shows an increase, and tho 
rest along with all the Bulandshahr that towns are either at a standstill 
or decreasing, Khurja is believed to be still a thriving mart and the decrease 
IS somewhat astonishing. 

Hdthrat (population 39,181) is the only town in the Ahgaih district 
which is increasing. It is situated close to a railvay junction and owes its 
rising importance to its being the centre for the local cotton and grain trade. 

The rise in the Muttra towns is accidental, owing to the presence of an 
extra regiment in Muttra Cantonment and an assemblage of pilgrims at Bnn- 
daban. 

In Agra, the city (population 168,662) which was formerly the great 
emporium of trade between Upper India and the Oakkan, appears of late 
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yeara, since the opening of the Bujpnt^na-Malva Bailway, to be recovering 
from the stagnation into which the trough trade with Calcutta and Bombay 
had plunged it It is an important centre of certain native manufactures 
which have clung to it since it was the Moghal capital. 

In Mainpuri, all the towns in which have been left on one side by the 
railway, the urban population is everywhere decreasing. The remark on 
the subject by the Collector may be quoted. 

*' The district being a purely agricultural one has been generally declining owing to the 
loss of traffic along the Grand Trank Road. The trade of the towns has fallen of from 
there being no railway coinmuiiication." 

Famlckahad (population 78,032) though recently connected with 
Cawnpore and Bombay by a branch of the Rdjputdna-Malwa line, continues 
to show a decrease in population. It was a well known centre for cott m 
weaving and printing, but its weavers and printers are now largely scattered 
in search of other employment. 

Etdwah (population 38,793) is the only other town west of Cawnpore 
which has increased of late years to any considerable exteni It has 
attracted all the trade of the district and of Mainpuri to itself and is now a 
dep6t of increasing importance for the trade in grain, cotton and ghi. 

In Elah the loss of the saltpetre manufacture and of trade is noted as a 
cause of decrease for the towns there. 

In Rohlkhand the largest increase is as usual shown by the principal city, 
Bareilly (population 121,039), which has important sugar manufactories as 
well as the usual grain trade. Moradabad and Shdhiahdnpur, the only other 
important towns in this part of the province, also show some increase along 
with Dhampur, 'iilhar, Katra, Sambhal and a few other trading towns gene* 
rally on the railway. The considerable increase in the Bijnor towns has not 
been e-xplained by the District Officer. It is probable that a considerable 
part of it is due to better enumeration, Pilibhit is one of the few districts 
in which the towns are nearly all prosperous and show a considerable 
increase. It has only very recently been traversed by a railway, and it 
remains to be seen whether this change will have the effect of injuring the 
majority of towns to the advantage of Pilibhit and one or two others. 

Cawnpore the next town which attracts notice, shows a far larger 
increase than any other town in the provinces. It has risen from the fifth to 
the third place amongst the towns of the province during the decade. Its 
importance as the trading and manufacturing capital of Northern India 
requires no mention. 

The towns of Rmdlekhand without any exception of importance except 
.Thdnsi and Lalitpur, are decreasing, some of them rapidly. Bdnda (popula- 
tion 23,071) a town of former importance as the capital of a native state, has 
lost its cantonment and is otherwise like the rest of the district in a depressed 
state, though now that it is traversed by the railway, it may recover. Jhdnsi 
alone has had an important rise. Its extent as already mentioned is uncer- 
tain, but it is certain that even excluding the gi;eatly increased cantonment 
it has been considerable. 
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In the eoa of the provinces the only rise of importance is that in Allah- 
abad 15,128, thereby raising the population to 175,346. A part of this 
increase is duo to there having been still a number of pilgrims who had 
attended the Mdgh bathing fair in the town, but the city is undoubtedly 
well-to-do. Besides being the headquarters of Government, it has some 
resources of its own as a trading and railway centre. Benares (population 
219,467) the only city in the provinces which as a centre of native manu- 
factures can rival Lucknow, shows the very small proportional rise of 4,709. 
There can, I believe, bo little doubt that the city is far from being as pros- 
perous as it has been and that high prices have had the effect of causing 
considerable distress amongst the artisan classes, hlirzapur (population 
84,130) formerly the headquarters of the coiton trade with Central India, 
has, since the direct communication with Bombay deprived it of this trade, 
been in a decaying state. It has still command of the trade in lac, but, as 
the fall in population indicates, is in a depressed state. Jaunpur is even more 
stagnant, its well-known manufacture of rosewater and other scents having 
been seriously injured by the importation of foreign scents, and the large 
resident population which depends on *‘uaukri” for a livelihood having found 
the rise in prices a severe tax, Bodshahpur in Jaunpur may be mentioned 
as a decidedly thriving little town, the census returns for which showing a 
decrease are believed to be inaccurate owing to the carelessness of the charge 
Superintendent. 

Beyond the Ohogra the towns on the new Bengal and North-Western 
Bailway are all flourishing, Gorakhpur (population 63,620) shows a rise of 
3,712; Basti a considerable rise not properly ascertained; Uska in the BastL 
district, formerly a small bazdr, has sprung into importance at the expense 
of Mehndawal, the old emporium for the trade with Nepdl. The latter is 
separated from the railway by the Bapti and ten miles of as bad a road ns 
any in Asia and is flghting for its spice trade at a great disadvantage. 

Turning to Oudh we find over all a rise in town population of 7 per 
cent, against 2 ’7 per cent, in the North- Wcstein Provinces. The majority 
of Ou<Ui towns, comparatively very much (pss numerous than in the North- 
West, appear to bo fairly prosperous. Lucknow, the cajiital, shows a riso 
of only 11,725 or 4‘49 per cent. Like Benares, it is a great centre of native 
manufactures, silverware, cotton printing, embroidery, pottery and even 
spectacles, but as in Benares these manufactures, except perhaps that of tlie 
silver-smiths are not prosperous. A considerable proportion of the population 
of Lucknow consists of families of- comparatively well-born Muhammadans 
who were hangers-on of the ex-royal family. Amongst these, too proud either 
to work or to beg, and deprived to a great extent of their former means of 
livelihood, there is a considerable distress, Luckiibw has, however, to somo 
extent changed from the old order to the new, and owns paper mills, printing 
presses, a brewery and some other manufactures in the European style, llie 
large cantonment and civil station also do much to preserve it from decay. 

Fyzabad is the only other town of importance in Oudh. I n constitution 
it (excluding Ajudhiya which is purely Hindu) closely resembles Lucknow, 
but the comparatively large rise of 10'53 per cent, sliows that it is in more 
flourishing circumstances. 
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140. Summary of remarks as to movement in town?.— This brief 
mention of the principal towns has made clear that, as abovemeiitioned, trade 
and mannfaotures aro being attracted into a few centres, whilst the majority 
of small towns are decaying. The sudden decay within the last decade is no 
doubt due to the great rise in prices consequent on the fall of the rupee, and 
it cannot be doubted that the effect, temporarily at least, has been to cause 
great distress in the houses of native artisans and labourers. 

The extent to which the rise in population in towns is monopolized by 
the large trade centres and a few of the smaller towns is made clear by 
ascertaining what part of the rise has to be allotted to each. The seventeen 
largest towns in the province (all those above 50,000 except Jhdnsi) with 
a total population of 1,857,611 in 1881 rose to 1,984,297 in 1891, an increase 
of 126,686 or 6‘8I9 per cent. On a population of 3,237,374 all the other towns 
during the present docade, showed arise of only 2.3,262 or '72 per cent. A 
considerable number of towns of the second size show large rises whilst the 
vast majority show either an increase proportionately very low or an actual 
decrease. In all 256 towns in the provinces show an increase and 234 
towns a decrease. 

141. jtfovement of population in Hill stations,— A statement appended 

,, , to table IV shows the move- 

Jlitraet No. 44, tkototng (it populalton ^H%ll . , . . 

tlahotu, summer population in 

the hill stations of the pro- 
vinces according to special cen- 
suses taken in the season in 1880 
and 1890, and a similar appen- 
dix to table V shows the con- 
stitution of the population of 
these towns when they are 
most inhabited. The present 
population of each and percentage of variation are given in the margi- 
nal statement. The variation in Chakrdta is accidental, connected with 
the movement of troops on the dates of tho different censuses. Of the 
other towns, Mussoorio shows much the largest rise, Naim Tal comes next 
with a rise considerable when it is considered that by far the greater part of 
the visitors arc those who reside there on duty and that there was little 
change in tho departments permitted to reside there in the different years. 
The appendix to table V is of some interest in connection with the remarks 
already made as to the density of population in the Naini Tal £az4r. 

. . Mussoorie with a far larger num- 

Jbitfaet No. 45, »4c>ki»»^ He proportion w , - t- , “ 

Jgnropoaat tn Hill rtahont. her of l!<uropean residents than 

Naini .Tal haa a considerably 
smaller native population. The 
percentages of Europeans includ- 
ing Eurasians (the returns fop 
whom are separate only in Naini 
Tal and Chakrdta and altogether 
incomplete in both of these) and 
of others than Europeans for 
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the different towns are given in the margin. The cold weather population 
of those fowns as ascertained by the ordinary Census is compared with 
the hot weather population in the following statement. 

Abitraet No. 46, eotnparitig the eold-tuotker and iot-n/eatier popnlcdion oflltll Untiono. 


Mauoono 

ClitMU 


ai42 

i,soa 

aoaa 

8.455 

a.a» 


The cold weather population varies largely from year to year owing to the 
mildness or severity of the winter. That of 1891 is reported from Dehra 
Diln to have been comparatively mild. In Naini Tal it was certainly the 
reverse. 
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142. The vital statistics as collected by the Sanitary Gominis- 

gloner,— A. test of the corroctDCSs of the vital statistics of the province as 
recorded by the Sanitary Commissioner is afforded by a comparison of the 
figures for the present and the last census, and I propose to remark briefly 
on the subject in the present ehapter. I have already expressed an opinion 
that it is futile to expect an absolute test of the accuracy of the census 
figures fiom the recorded vital statistics, owing to the very much larger 
percentage of erior to which the latter are exposed from the way in which 
they aie collected. Except in a few towns all such statistics are collected 
by village or other watchmen, who report occurrences at their fortnightly 
visits to the police stations to which they are attached. The watchmen are 
themselves, I suppose almost without exception, absolutely illiterate. They 
are instructed when they hear of a birth or death to have an entry made 
by *the patw4ri or some other literate person in a book furnished to them 
for the purpose. As a matter of fa?t, the entries in the watchman's book 
are usually dictated from memory to the police muharrir, who has to 
enter them in the station mortuary registers ; the mom'>randum book serves 
only as a means of testing the watchman’s work. It may be regarded as 
certain that a large proportion of error is introduced into these statistics 
from the first, owjog to the watchman's not having received notice of a birth 
or death or from his having forgotten or neglected to report it. The sub- 
sequent totalling of tho statistics in the police stations are rarely fully 
tested and compared with the watchmen’s books and the periodical returns 
submitted, so that an extra percentage of error is here again introduced. 
The facility with W'hich a native statistician, who is blamed for providing 
statistics not agreeing with a standard supposed to be correct, can supply 
statistics that do agree with the standard, makes it very possible that the 
omissions likely to occur in the watchman’s record may be more than 
provided against in the station returns, and that therefore overstatement is 
far from impossible. The care taken in oil details of the census enumera- 
tion and tabulation and the infrequency of cases in which omissions or 
mistakes in gross numbers are detected is a complete contrast to the pro- 
cedure in collecting vital statistics, and makes it absolutely certain that the 
census where it is worst is more correct in regard to resultant numbers 
than the vital statistics where they are best. 


143. The comparative accuracy of these statistics,— Vital statistics 

are however of nearly as much value to indicate the movement of popula- 
tion when they are romparatively correct as when they are absolutely so. 


By comparatively correct I mean that the error is so regulated in .births 
and deaths, that the difference is the same as if there had been no mistake. 
Thus if out of 90 births 82 are reported and eight omitted, and out of 70 
deaths 62 are reported and eight omitted, the resultant addition to the popu- 
lation is corr^t in spite of the mistakes. A comparison of the reported vital 
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Btatistics for the past ten years with the census figures tends to show that 
this comparative accuracy has been attained to an extent which enables the 
sanitary authorities to give in an avemge district almost as entirely correct 
a statement of the population existing in sny intercensal year as if their 
figures were absolutely correct. In appendix No. XVI II is given a detailed 
comparison of the population as calculated from that of 1881, by adding 
births and deducting deaths with that ascertained by the present census. 


The net result is as follows ; — 


FapuUtian calonhtid bj vital 
(tatutlci. 

Populatiun aKvttaiiMl by 

BuOM by titui 
•tatiitici 

roicmtoge of 

Total. 

1 


FamaU. 

ToUl. 

Uals 

Fbinalo. 

ToUl 

Hale 

Kp 

uilo 

Total 

Uale 

Ff. 

malo. 

1 

r,063,(O3 

24,3DS,093 

2i,S6^aiO 


24,S03,<S01 

22.601,484 

leasts 

01,492 

07,33(1 

■338 

•S77| 

2M 


The Sanitary Commissioner’s figures do not of course allow for excess 
of emigration during the decade, so that the excess of 158,848 shown implies 
that the results by vital statistics are about 100,000 short of entire resultant 
accuracy ; that is, that on the whole deaths are better reported than births. 
The correctness of the result in itself implies that the error in the record of 
bii ths is one-sixth less correct than that of deaths, as the number of births 
being larger than those of deaths, an exactly proportionate error would show 
an excess in population. For the province as a whole no greater accuracy so 
far as this special purpose is concerned can be considered possible than that 
now attained. 

144. Seasons for the variation from census figures in certain dis* 

tricts. — regard to individual districts also the emigration and iinniigration 
being taken into account, the accuracy of the Sanitary Commissioner’s results 
is no less marked. To take a few instances ;*-tho following are tho districts 
in the North-Western Provinces which show tho largest deficit in the Sanitary 
Commissioner’s figures as compared with those of census, a deficit explained 
in each case by the fact that the census included a considerable immigrant 
population , — 
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In Muttra as vre hare seen there was a considerable influx of pilgrims on the 
census night. The migration into Dehra Ddn, Cawnpore and the Tardi is 
well known. Again, the districts in the North-Western Provinces showing 
the largest excess in the Sanitary Commissioner’s figures are those in the Agra 
Division end Bundelkhand, from which as we have seen there must from 
agricultural distress have been a considerable emigration, and those in the 
eastern districts in which it is known emigration to a great percentage does 
exist. 

The figures for the Himalayan districts are less correct ; the registration 
there, as the extremely low birth and death-rates show, is very far out indeed, 
The age tables fur those districts show that they should be fully as high as, if 
not higher than, for the rest of the province. In Oudh, Fyznbad, Lucknow, 
(londa and Bahraioh are prolmbly correct in showing excess of immigration, 
but as shown it is probably too large. The death registration in these and 
all other Oudh districts, except Unao and Partdbgarh, is probably better 
than that for births. Partdbgarh in showing emigration 19,843 men and 
immigration of 1,663 women is probably very near entire correctness. The 
result, as a whole, of the comparison has been to show that calculations 
requiring an estimate of population for intercensal years may safely, and 
should, be based on the Sanitary Commissioner's returns: allowances for 
migration can in general be made with comparative accuracy when it is 


145 , The death rate as shown by comparison of Census flgure8,-The 

construction from the census returns of a* life table to show the death-rats 
and expectation of life accurately for each year of life requires the applica- 
tion of statistical processes so elaborate as to require an expert to employ 
them, I am indebted to Mr. E. J. Eitts for the suggestion of the following 
simple method of calculating an approximate death-rate for periods of ten 
years. 

The method employed is founded on the hypothesis quoted at page 464 of 
Farr’s vital statistics, under which it is assumed that if s deaths occur during a 
given period they take place at S equal intervals. The periods adopted must 
necessarily be decades as the imperfections of the census age tables prevent 
any deductions of value from being made on quinquennial periods. Deduction 
of the death-rates on the method suggested by Mr. Kitts begins with the age 
period 10 — 19 ; for the earlier period reference must be made to tho recorded 
deaths of male children registered under the Infanticide Act. The totals of 
the population so recorded, the deaths and the percentages of deaths on 
population for all years for which figures have been published and for the 
first decade of life are given in the Appendix No. XIX. It was over- 
looked by Mr. E. White at last census in dealing wit^ these figures, but 
pointed out by the author of the life table published in the Census Report 
for India, that the relations between the registered population and the deaths 
for a given age-period are unusual. The births during a given year are 
considered to be the population under one for that year, and the whole of the 
children surviving at the end of the official year are passed on into the next 
age-period without reference to what their exact ages are ; similarly all children 
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surviving at the end of the second official year ore passed into tlie third 
age-period. The result is that the deaths shown against tlie population for 
the age-period under one are not the deaths during a life-period of a year but 
during an average life-period of six months, children on an average passing 
into the second age-period at that age. Under the hypothesis quoted the 
death-rate for the first year of life would be calculated on the deaths shown 
against the age-period 0 and half the deaths for the age-period 1 year. 
Similarly the death-rate for the second year of life could bo half that 
shown for age-period 1 year and half that for age-period 2 years, and so on. 
The errors so introduced would bo considerable in the fiist year of life 
but gradually less in later yeara For our present purpose, to find the deatli 
rate for the age-period 0—9, the addition of half the deaths shown against 
age 10 to that for the first ten yeara of life will give a death-rate practically 
accurate. It is therefore 6G‘39 as shown in the appendix plus an allowance 
for half tlio dcatlis shown in age-penod 10 to 11, in all G6 9 For later ngo- 
periods I transcribe Mr. Kitts’ suggestions to show the method employed in 
obtaining the death rates to be quoted — 

“Deduct from 0 — 9 males (1881) the 10 — 19 males (1891) (lus will goe the (olul 
number of 0—9 males liiing at the last census and who have died iii ten ) ears, TLc'>o 
deaths are spiead over a life-period of 20 years, eq,, a child Lorn on 16tli rcbiuary 1881 ami 
who died on IStli February 1881 would lie in the 1881 census and not m tlie 1891 census 
hiB age would bo 0 also a child toin on 18th Fcbrnniy 1871 and who died on 2511i 
February 1891, t e , age 20, would bo in the 0 — 9 ihddron of 1881 census, and would nut 
be m the 1891 census. If these deaths (which we may call D.) are distributed eciually 
according to the Lypotliosis on page 464, half will belong to the 0—9 age-penod and half to 
the 10 — 19 age-penod ’’ “Then deduct from 10 — 19 males 1881 the 20—29 males 1891, 
and call the remaindci (deaths) D* of D* half will belong to the 10—19 ngc-peiiod and 
lialf to tlie 20—29 agc-po'-iod, and so on from 40 — 49 males 1881 deduct the 50 — 59 

malea 1891 and the icraamdcr D* will be lialf deaths bclongipg to 10—49 iige-i«'rio(l 

and half to 50 — 69 age-penod. From 50 a*d wjmartit 1681 deduct 60 and iijiienrd^ 
1891 = D“ all belonging to 60 and upward agc-pcriod ” 

Ilencc mortality for 10 — 19 age-iwriod = t (D-fDi) 

„ „ 20-29 . . = i (Di-fDi) 

„ „ 30—39 . = i (D*-fD‘) 

„ „ 40—19 . = i (D*-f U‘) 

„ „ 60 and upwards . = 4 Ds Do 

The rate of mortality for each p'onod is calculated on the average pojuil.i- 
tion living in that ago-])eriod between the two census years , that is, lialf 
the sum of the population of the age -period at both censuses. In this way 
the figures. for the North-Western Provinces only give the death-rates 
compared m the following table with those calculated from the Samtaiy 
Commissioner’s returns for the past ten years on tho average population. 
The figures for Oudh have not been included, because, as tho ago tables 
show, the disturbing effect of emigration on certain age-periods is much 
greater than in the North-Western Provinces, and because, as already pointed 
out, there is reason to believe there were omissions in the returns for Oudh 
at last census. 
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Agc-pcriods. 

Uala Dmtli mte per Uioumnd 
deduced u above. 

Male Deatli-nto by Sanitary 

0- !) 

669 

62 67 

in- 1'1 

1.4 73 

92 

20-2!l 


14 4 

80—39 

21 86 

18 03 

40—49 ". !" 

1 34 97 

26 79 

SO »ml over . 


SB 18 

All agrl . . . 

37 38 

32 4 


The life-rates now deducted are higher to a considerable extent than those 
calculated from the Sanitary Commissioner’s figures for every life-period 
except ono ; that one 20 — 20 is the one in which they differ most from the 
rates in Hardie’s life table, which shows 21 1 as the death-rate for the mean 
age of the period. The death-rates for the age-periods are liable to disturbance 
by accidental causes, but are accurate enough to indicate the probable defici- 
ency in the Sanitary Commissioner’s rales. The resultant death-rate for 
all males is derived from statistics in which the disturbing causes counter- 
balance to a considerable extent, and the result is therefore probably a nearly 
correct e.stmiato of the actual doath-rato of the province. It is five per thousand 
highei than that which apiiears from the Sanitary Commissioner’s figures. 

The disturbances in tho female age-periods are so great and the omissions 
fiom those age-periods so irregular that it would bo absolutely useless to 
attempt to work out death-rates for females in this rough way from tho 
census returns. Tho infanticide figures, too, here cease to bo of value, ns the 
doath-rato shown is admitted to be too high for the piovinco as a whole, 
Tho claboiate calculations made at last census tend to show that the death lato 
for females boars to that for males very nearly the relations shown by the 
rates shown in tho Sanitary Commissioner’s retnins ; that is, they are higher 
at tho periods in which females begin to bear children and lower at other ago 
periods. 

146. The birth-rate-— The minimum average birth-rate may be deducted 
from the death-rate. It is higher than the death-rate by the annual propor- 
tion of increase per 1,000 , that is, for the North-West Provinces 4-4. This 
would make the all-over birth-rate 4l 78 against 38 I shown by the Sani- 
tary Commissioner’s figures. 41'78 is, however, as much below the mark as 
tho increase in population has boon decreased by means of emigration. 
Probably a safer estimate of tho birth-rate may bo obtained by assuming 
that it IS as much higher than tho Sanitary Commissioner’s birth-rate as the 
deduced death-rate is above bis death-rates at this rate the actual birth- 
rate would bo 43 per 1,000. 
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Chapter VL— THE RELIGIONS OP THE PROVINCE. 

147. The distribution by religion. — ^With the cvcepiion of 22 persons 

for ^\holu the colmuri for 
religion was left blniik, the 
pnpuLitioii of tlic jnoMnee 
A\aa according to tlio census 
distiibutod l)ch\coii 11 leli- 
giona; of these four wcio pro- 
fessed by less than 1,000 
jieisons, of whom none oxccjit 
the three deists are native# 
of these pro\ inccs. 

148. Religions entirely 
foreign. — The Parsis consist 
entirely of iininigiants from 
Boinhay employed as sliop- 
keepers or traders of sorts in most of the distiicts of the provinces. 

The Jews, few or none of them European, are also .shopkeepers, less 
Mulely spread tlnoughout the provinces, and most of Ihoui in the two dis- 
tricts of Fyssabad and Gorakhpur wheic they have to some degree settled 
down 

Biahmos are entirely Bengalis The movement has never had any 
disciples amongst tlio natnes of these pr<)Miicc.s, and neither now nor at last 
census has it apparently boon important even amongst the Beng.ih immi- 
grants. 

149 Buddhists.— Two more of tlio religions enumoratcil, though pio- 
fessed bj' a few persons pot nianently re&u lent in llie piovinrcs, can bo biiclly 
di.sp')scd of. Buddhists number 1,387 pixsons in Biitish distiicts and 107 
in Tdiii Garhwal, all, except 112 are men and all except the compaia- 
tively small numboi.s shovni in Kumaun Gaihwi'il, Tubn-Gailiwfd and pos- 
sibly a few of those in Lucknow, arc Burmese convicts impiisoned in the 
jails of the province. The remainder are Bhotiyas, residents either of Tibet 
or of the upper valleys of the Himaluyas in winch some trace of Buddhism 
still lingers. A considerable proportion of tlio persons wlio enjoy the 
monopoly of Indian trade with Tibet arc permanent residents of the dis- 
tricts of Kumaun cind Garhwiil and the Gaihw.il State, They are con- 
siderably more numerous than the Buddhist# shown as enumerated in these 
districts, as for the most part whilst on tho Indian side of tho passes 
they profess to be Hindus and Kajput in caste, whilst in Tibet they are 
strict Buddhists. In the Hindu scot lists 1,C49 of them (538 males and 1,091 
females) all in Kumaun and Garhwal, appear as worshippers of Buddha 
(Baudh) or as Lamdists. The mixed form of Buddhism professed by these 
persons is discribed by Atkinson in the Himalayan Gazetteer as existing in 
Nipal, but as the returns show and, as is, I believe, well known to Distimt 
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Officers ia Kumaun, it is' well recognized io British districts also, although 
there is not a single Buddhist temple within their area. Their religion is 
described as a curious admixture of tbe Buddhist doctrines of the Mahayiina 
and the worship of those Brahraanical deities to whom the later Tantras are 
devoted (Devi in her more horrible forms) and of indigenous and other Saivite 
deities. In Buddhist temples in Nipal, images of Kali, Hanuman, Ganesh 
and Ravana are found side by side with those dedicated to Sakya and other 
Budhas and Bodhi-sattwas. In this mixed religion is to be found the 
only trace of Buddhism now left in the sacred country of the Buddhists. 

150 Sikhs.— Sikhs or persons who call themselves Sikhs ennumerated 
in these, provinces number 11,343, of whom 8,080 are men and 3,263 women. 
The great majority of the genuine Sikhs in the provinces are employed in the 
army or in the police foice In the western districts, Hinduism of the 
Nanakshabi sect is prevalent, and it is probable that many adherents of this 
sect have recorded themselves as Sikhs, although m fact they are altogether 
outside the Sikh community. Sikhs are to some extent settlers m these 
jirovincca as grantees or immigrants, but Sikhism is in no sense a religion of 
the province and requires no further reference. 

151. Hinduism, — There remain as religions which have to a greater or 
less extent a hold upon the province, Hinduism, Muhammadanism, Jainism, 
Chnstiamty and Arya Samdjism. The proportions borne by the adherents of 
each ol those religions to the total population are shown in the marginal 
Statement. Hinduism, the indigenous religion of the provinces, still has a 
Jit(racl M. 48, Siimixff the diitribuHon of 10,000 finn hold over the vast ma- 
persont aceordtng (0 rehstoa Jonty of the residents Whe- 

ther all the persons recorded 
as Hindus in those provinces 
are really so, in the strictest 
sense of tbe word, is not a 
question to which the census 
classification gives any answei . 
It was considered inexpedient 
to attempt any definition of Hinduism, and the instructions to cuumeratore 
pimply directed that all persons should be recorded as of the religion to which 
they themselves stated they belonged. The result has been to show that the 
antagonism vith which the animistic religions regard certain of the leading 
tenets of Hinduism in those parts of India in which they still have a firm 
liold, has disappeared even from the wildest parts of these provinces, and that 
all uho do not belong to the well defined folds of the otjier religions already 
named, consider themselves Hindus. This result is no doubt duo in the 
iiiaiii to tlic facility with which Hinduism includes or at least tolerates all 
beliefs which do not directly deny Hinduism, but it is to some extent also due 
to the unconcealed antagonism of monotheistic to idolatrous religions. The 
Clmmais of the Gangetic plain and the wild tribes ofMirzapur alike preserve 
thciii'-cKcs fice from the influence of perhaps tlio most universal feature of 
Jliiidinsin — reverence for the cow , but in the presence of Muhammadanism 
and Chiistiauity, which condemn with 'equal freedom the cow. worship- 
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per and the 'ghost worshipper, they consider themselves Hindus and are 
admitted by strict Hindus to be within the pale of Hinduism. Hinduism aa 
manifested in the sect columns of the census schedules is the subject of a 
separate chapter. Thf features in which Hinduism in regard to the propor- 
tion of the se-ves or conjugal condition presents peculiarities, are referred to 
in the chapters on tl^e subjects. 

It is unnecessary to refer in any great detail to the distribution of 
Hinduism in the provinces. It includes the raajoiity of the population of 
every distiict and in Gnihwdl and Tehri Oarhwdl includes over 99 per cent 
It is strongest in the Himalayas, Bundelkhand and the Agra and Benares 
Divisions. It IS weakest in Meerut and Rohilkhand and along the foot of 
the Himalayas. As Hinduism and Muhammadanism include between them 
over 99 per cent, of the pojiulation in almost all the districts of the provinces, 
its comparative strength may be inferred from the map giving the distribution 
of Muhammadanism. 

152. MuhamniadaDisill. — ^Muhammadamsm has been in contact and in 
conflict with Hinduism in these provinces for 900 years. Its progross has 
been considerable, in that there arc now 6,346,651 Muhammadans in tho 
provinces, of whom probably not more than one-third have a claim in any 
way valid to be descended from tho immigrant Muhammadan conquciois 
As corniiared, however, with tho progress made by cither Clbristianity or 
Muhammadanism in any other country, where in similar cireumstances they 
were in contact with polytheistic religions, it has been altogether ineonsider- 
able. Tn other countries tho monotheistic and piosclytizing religions have 
within a far shorter time altogether oblitciatcd tho idolatrous or aministio 
leligions which preceded them. In the North-Western Provinces they still, 
ill spite of considerable assistance from immigration, includo bss than 1 1 pei 
cent of the total population Tliia difference must, I bclicie, bo attiibuteil 
partly to the tolerant principles of Hinduism and paitly to tho influence 
of the caste system Hinduism, unlike the Pngaiiism of Europe, ofleir-. no 
direct and intolerant opposition to other religions. It accepts them as true 
and suitable for people who were born to piofess tin in, nud in this way 
averts from itself the added intensity of attack which is attracted by reli- 
gions which give condemnation for condemnation and persecution for persi- 
cution The influence of tho caste system has probably been still greater. 
Conversion to another religion implies in general caste-death and the suvei - 
ing of all social relations with thelcloseBt relatives of the convert In a few 
castes this has not been entirely so There is much reason to believe that 
amongst the lower classes of Hindus the caste system as at present of>ii- 
stituted, is a comparatively late institution, and that m all piobability its 
influence was far less when first these classes were exposed to tlio influence of’ 
Muhammadanism, Amongst these lower classes therofoie Muhainniadaiiism 
has had its greatest success Again, amongst Rdjputs, Gujaas and several 
other western castes, conversion to Muhammadanism has never implied 
such absolute rejection from the caste system as in other castes, and as a 
consequence each of these castes shows an important pioportion of Muham- 
madans. 

ITS 
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[ ’>153.— The distribution of Muhammadanism.— The distribution of 

I MuJ^mmadanism throughout the provinces is shown in the accompanying 
iqap, and in the abstract number 49 on the opposite page showing the propor- 
tion to the total population of the adherents of each religion. Its strength 
varies from 44 per cent, of tlie total population in lUrapur State to '0 per 
■ cent in the Garhwdl State. It, as the map will show, is far stronger in the 
half of the provinces which lies nearest the Himalayas. It is weak in the 
districts on the Ganges to the east, in finndelkfaand and in a central strip 
from Rae Bareli to Muttra. It is unimportant in the hills. 

The reason for these differences one has not to go far to seek. The strong 
hold of Muhammadanism is in the upper Doab and Rohilkhand, whoro the 
invaders settled down not only as conquering rulers but as, to a large extent 
proprietors of the conquered soil. Further east than Rohilkhand the popu- 
lation of the sub-Himalnyan districts is largely new ; the migrating popula- 
tion, cut adrift from homo ties and home influences, was greatly exposed 
to the influence of Muhammadanism, which accordingly has made unusual 
progress amongst them, even where as in Basti the ruling power has almys 
remained Hindu. Elsewhere the progress made by Muhammadanism varies 
with the extent of their influence when they ruled the country. Into the 
Himalayas they never penetrated. In Bundclkhand the intractable Bundelas, 
aided by the unattractive nature of their country, kept Muhammadan power at 
a minimum, until in late years the Bdnda Nawdbs established themselves in 
that district. From Kae Bareli to Muttra strong and united Rdjput clans 
the proudest and purest in race in the provinces, presented a firm and 
successful front against Muhammadan encroachment. 

154 Local features of Mubammadanism.— Certain local features of 
Muhammadanism which attracted attention m the census deserve notu-e 
They are, 1st the comparative absence of any genuine knowledge of what 
Muhammadanism is in the lowest class of the population which has called 
itself Muhammadan, and 2n(l the influence still exerted by Hinduism on con- 
verts of those classes lu which forcible conversion was most common. 

Almost all the wandering outcast Iribcs Nats, Banjnras, Bengalis, 
Bnwariya, &c., and the impure castes of sweepers and Dorns,— show a 
considerable proportion of Muhammadans, but it may be stated with confi- 
dence that their Muhammadanism is altogether nominal. They arc oircuin 
cised and they have ceased to intermarry with Hindus of their castes, but 
in all other respects they are ignorant of the Muhammadan creed and 
conform to the precepts of the Muhammadan social law only m refusing the 
use of the flesh of the pig as food. Many of them continue to worship 
and sacrifice to Debi or their former low-caste gods, whilst most of them 
ai -0 so ignorant of Muhammadanism as to imagine that in worshipping 
the five Firs or some other Muhammadan saint, they are conforming to 
Muhammadanism. Such Muhammadans, asked to what sect they belonged 
were of course unable to reply. The less instructed enumerator proceed- 
ed to question him as directed for Hindus as to what deity he worshipped, 
and hence in every district we have entered a list of Muhammadan deities 
inconsistent with any knowledge of their faith by the persons enum^ated. 
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The list for one tahsil of Gorakhpur vmjr be quoted in illustration. It 
is as follows, omitting correct entries or those in vhich the column was 
mistaken 


Imam Iluagain, 
Mian Sahib. 
Sampir 
Paoebojur. 


Chausatti. 
GMzi Mian. 
Satoami. 
Salija Si. 


Kalka. 

Ealka Fhnimati, 
Muhammad Sahib, 


The leaning towards Hinduism amongst converts of a higher class is most 
marked amongst Kdjputs. Tho great majority of Rdjput Muhammadans, 
though forcibly converted by the threat of ejectment from their land, are now 
genuine members of their new faith and only acknowledge their Hindu origin 
by keeping up on certain social occasions some intercourse with their uncon- 
verted relatives. Others, however, there are who, though Muhammadan in 
name, strive to preserve as far as possible the forms and customs of Hinduism. 
They keep their Hindu names, only substituting the Muhammadan title of 
Khiin for that of Singh. They shave off the beard, cut the hair of the head 
in the Hindu fashion leaving the top-knot untouched and bathe and cook in 
conformity with Hindu custom. In matters of creed they are probably 
to some extent Muhammadan, in matters of form they are Hindus. 


155 . M iihfl. TnTTia.fian sects. SMas and Suanis.— The list of genuine 
Muhammadan sects (omitting entry of all entries mode through ignorance and 
I/O BO 

extensive one. The detailed 
figures are given on the maigin 
and the district figures in Ap- 
pendix No XX. 

Siinnw are everywhere most 
numerous, the numbers of 
Shias being considerable only 
in Ijucknow, where the Oudh 
loyal family and their relatives and dependents were Sbias, and in those 
districts in which Sayyids are most common. The essential difference, s 
between the two sects and the methods of manifesting these differences 
which make the clashing of sects a danger to the public peace are simply 
but vividly expressed by a Sunni in the following e.xtiact fiom the Ka- 
iioon-i-Iblain. 


Xkl«s 

10.1, iu.*> 
no 

«,!)«.) 


“ The Shiahs are likewise termed Tushiab, Mushubi, Eerani and Teen-Earei ’’ 

Tho Snnnis are algo called Sunnul-Jamn-at, Tussuuun, aud Char-Ean, Between 
these two sects exists the most inveterate enmity.” 

“ The Shiahs, out of hatred, call the Suiinig Khai']i (t e , Scliismatics), because, as tlioy 
opprobriously aftii-m, they reject Ills High Excellency Amir-ul-Momimn AU, tlie son 
of Abu-talib (may God reward him >) So far is this from being the ease that all 
the Sunnis place the utmost faith m Ills Excellency Ali-im-Murtuza. It is from pure 
motives of enmity and reproach that they assert such a thing. Moreover, they call them 
Kafirs or infidels Independently of the Tassununs being unjustly denominated Kharjis 
(01 Schismatics), there are some real ones of that description, which may be classed under 
a third head, and unfortunately they are so from their mother’s womb„ and they utterly 
abho'l(^ His Excellency Ali-un-Murtnza. Therefore, to nickname Sunnis Kharjis, clearly 
eiincea a spirit of ill-wiIl, and a wish to slander. The Sunnis, on the other hand, 
\ 1T6 
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malicionilj tern the Shubs, Rafzis, (t^., heretics, rejectors or Bbnsersj ; because they reject 
the following three companions of the prophet, «f,— 

"Firtt . — His Highness Amir-nl-Mumimn Abu Bakar Siddiq, the son of Qnhafa (may 
God reward him I), His Highness the Prophet's (the blessing and peace of God, &c ,) father- 
in-law, the father of Bibi A-ay-sLa (may God reward her I). 

" Second . — His Highness Amir-ul-Muminin Omar son of Kliuttab (may God reward 
them I), also the prophet's (the blessing, &e.,) father-in-law, and the father of Bibi 
Hufosa. 

" Tiird.'—Wie Highness Amir-ul-Muminin Usman, the son of Afan (may God reward 
them). His Highness the Prophet's (the blessing, &c.,) son-in-Iaw, and the husband of Bibi 
Bugia. On the demise of Rugia, the prophet gave him in marriage a second daughter 
named Oom-e-Kulsum ; and owing to this circumstance, Mnbammsd Mustaffa (the blessing, 
&o.,) named Usman, Zin Nur-ram, signifying bo thou master of two lighte (i,«., lights of 
his eyes) aftai daughters." 

" The Shiahs consider the three abovementioned worthies, and many of the other compa- 
nions of the prophet, as wicked men, and hold them m the utmost contempt ; and in speaking 
of them, make use of such mean expressions as does not become me to mention. Some of 
them, in their arithmetical calculations, never utter the number four ; and others ; instead 
of using a country cot (or bed) with four legs (called charpai, which means literally 
four-legged), have one withsu, and named it oh’hay-pai (or six legged). Others again, 
should they ever have allowed tlie word four inadvertently to escape their tongue, instantly 
go and gaigle their throats ; or in meeting a Sunni, should they have kissed his hands 
(which they do agreeably to their mode of saluting a friend), they perform wazu 
(or ablutions) immediately after. In some countries they write the names of the three 
compamons on a piece of paper and wear it on tlie soles of their feet, as the most marked 
token of disrespect and contempt that they can show towards them," 

" Beal Bafzis and Kharjis are guilty of many base acts." Among various others, it is 
customary with the former to celebrate in the month Baqrid, a feast called Qudir, on which 
occasion they form three hollow images of dough composed of wlicaten flour, and fill 
their cavities with honey ; then, using severe terms of abuse, they thrust a knife, first 
into the body of the one they have named Abu Baker Siddiq; and, in like manner 
tliey stab the second, called Umar; and lastly, poor Usman suffers the same fate, 
and while the honey flows from the wounded bodies of these dolls, the Shiahs sip a 
little of it as emblematic of drinking the blood of their enemies ; and cut a small bit of 
the paste, in allusion to the devouring their flesh m rage. The fact is, the Shiahs 
assert that His Highness Muhammad Mustaffa (the blessing I &c., before his death bestowed 
the Khilafat (or sovereignty) on All , but that immediately after his demise, the other 
three companions convened a meeting of the nobles and grandees, and with the aid and assist- 
ance of men of talents and worth among the Arabs, assigned the right of succession, first, to 
Siddiq-e-Akbar ; then to Umar-e-Adil; next to Usman-e-Gunm ; and lastly, to His 
Highness Ah. Whereas, Ilia Highness Ali wu the first legal successor to the royal 
dignity , and it is for this reason that the Tushiahs bold the three usurpers (as they call 
them) in such abhorrence." 

For the less instructed of Muhammadans and especially amongst Sunnis, 
the difference between the two sects is little undercltood, and the enumerator 
had in general to ascertain the sect by a question as to how the hands were 
placed in prayer. Sunnis pray with one band placed over the other on the 
front of the body, Shins with both hands depressed by the sides. 

156. AhH-Hadis-— Of the remaining two entries in the abstract above, 
that of the Ahl-i-Hadis is separate from both Sunnis and Shias. The 
earlier instructions referred to them by the name of Wahabis by which, after 
the name of the father of their /bonder, they are more generally known, 
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Certain members of the sect in the North-Western Provinces petitioned that 
the use of the name was not recognized by them and that they should be 
described as Ahl-i-Hadis or the people of the traditions. 7 his name accord- 
ingly appears in general in the schedules. The sect is not now, so far as can 
bo gathered from the schedules, of importance in these provinces, although 
it was from the North-Western Provinces that Sayyid Ahmad Sh4h, of 
Bae Bareli, the founder of the colony of Wahabi fanatics on the North- 
W’est frontier, led his following. 

It is more than probable that, as some suspicion of disloyalty to the 
ruling power popularly attached to certain communities in which the 
principles of the sect prevail, many adherents of tho sect have preferred 
to conceal the fact, and that the few entries made in the schedules are by 
leading and well -instructed men who have declared their recognition of the 
fact that the Government, as not denying them full religious liberty, is one 
which may lawfully be obeyed by Musalmdns. 

The following account of tho tenets of the Ahl-i-Hadis is given in the 
Panjdb Census Report of 1881. 

“ Tho WalmbU are Musalmdn pnnste They accept the six books of traditions as 
collected by the Sunnis, but reject the subsequent glosses of the father's and the voice of 
the church, and claim hbcity of conscience and the right of private interpretation. They 
insist strongly upon the unify of God, which doctrine they say has been endangered by the 
reverence paid by the ordinary Musalmdn to Mahomet, to the Imams and to Saints , and 
forbid the offering of prayer to any prophet, pnest or saint, even as a mediator with the 
Almighty. They condemn the sepulchral honours paid to holy men, and illumination 
of, visits to, and prostration before, their slitinos, and even go so far as to destroy the 
domes erected over their romaiiis They call the rest of the Muhammadans Maahrik, or 
those who associate anotlier with God, and btienuously proclaim that Mahomet was a mere 
mortal man. They disallow the smoking of tobacco as lawful, and discountenance the 
use of rosanes or beads. Apparently they insist miicli upon tho approaching appearance 
of the lost Imafn Mahdi prepaiatmy to the dissolution of tho world. Politically their 
most important and obnovious opinion is th.it they are bound to wage war against all 
infidels ; but it is doubtful whether the Wahabis within the British terntory are as fanatical 
in this respect as their brethren elsewhere. The orthodox deny them the title of Musalm&ns." 

It may be noted tbnt the opinion just quoted has been expressly repu- 
diated by the modern leadeis of tlie Ahl-i-Hadis It bas been declared 
by tbein that they aie bound to w.nge war only against infidels who refuse 
liberty of conscience to Mubammadnns, 

The remaining sect entry for Muhammadans is that of one of the great 
Sunni Schools of doctrine, that founded by Abu Ilanifa, known throughout 
India as the Imam-Azam Sunnis of the province where they do belong to 
any particular school arc in gciicial Hanifites, but as in general only the 
main sect was entered, record of adherence to the schoqj is raro. 

157. IncreasO in Muhamniadans — Muhammadans in the provinces 
have increased by 7‘15 per cent during the past decade, Hindus, ncluding 
Aryans, by only 6‘17 per cent. This higher rate of increase or lower rate of 
decrease has extended throughout overy division in the provinces except 
Kumaun and Benares and through thirty-two out of forty-nine districts. 
Details as to districts ore given in the statement showing proportions of 
variation of each religion on the following pages. 
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Tho same phenomenon occurred at last census and attracted attention 
then. It has been commented upon in several district reports. The usual 
explanation is the proselytizing character of the Muhammadan religion. 
The following extract from the Soltdnpur report may be quoted as an example 
of the reasons usually alleged. It is written as may bo inferred by a Hindu 
Deputy Collector, , 

“ This iocreaso is ftttribntcd to the following canses — " 

"(a) Hindu women of loose character often abandoned their religion and 
accepted Islam," 

"(i) Persons of low oastes when reduced to poverty converted themselvee 
as Muhammadans in the pangs of hunger." 

"(c) Natural increase by birth." 

“(d) Adopting orphans as domestio slaves (ghulam)." , 

"(e) Hindus serving with rich Muhammadans ate often induced by their 
masters to embrace the Muhammadan religion." 

"(/) Hindus in Muhammadan society often aooept Islam." 
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On the other liand a far more thorough examination of the subject by 
the Collector of Moradabad (Mr. Hardy) leads him to an entirely different 
conclusion 

“ The Ilindua, though nearly double in numhera to the Muhammadans, show an actual 
increase of less than a third as compared with the latter. 1 have made many and careful 
enquiries on the subject, but canuot say tliat the increase has been satisfactorily explained. 
It 18 true that Hinduism is not an actively proselytiaing religion and that Muhammadanism 
IB. But the number of converts in the true sense of the word to Muhammadanism is prac- 
tically »tl, and though it is true that many outeaste Hindus, especially m tlio lower castes, 
drift into Islam as their only refuge from social ostracisin, the number of these is not sulFi- 
cicntly largo to account satisfactorily for the large Muhammadan increase. Poverty, the 
eating of alien brand aud association with Muhammadan prostitutes anil consequent loss 
of caste, only very partully explain the problem. I endeavoured to find out whether tiie 
increase was general or local and the followmg table gives the rasults — ” 



“ The increase, it will be teen, is generally distnbuted. Ilasanpur shows a diminution, 
but it is common to Hindus whose numbers m that pargana are 6,609 less than m 1881, 
The Amroha town decrease is due ss already explained to choleia. Against the slight 
dcceate in Sambhal tahsfl, a Hindu deci'caso of 4.972 must be set," 

" I think the true fact is that more Muhammadjn children are born than Hindus, and 
probably tliat a larger proportion snnivcs. Our knowledge of the two races would 
lead us to tins biippoMtion " “ Tlie Muhammadan is as a rule a stronger man than a 
Hindu, and Ins diet is more gcneious. Marriage is easier for him and less expensive than 
for his Hindu neiglibour, a Muhammadan girl's roamage takes place as a rule later than 
a Hindu girl's, and no unnatural caste rules compel coliabitation at an age when she is 
physically immature. The probabilities of her becoming a mother and of her having healthy 
children aie therefore greater." “ Should she become a widow sbe is not debarred from 
remarnage, as are Hindu widows of the higher castes. The Muhammadan, again, it a 
widower, finds it easier to remarry than does a Hindu j all the circumstances are m favour 
of mote Muhammadan children being horn, and the tact alrisuly noted of their mother’s 
being more fit to bear children is in favor of Muhammadan infant life, to say nothing of 
tlie better treatment the Muhammadan girl child as a rule gets in comparison with the 
Hindu who, it no longer murdered as was formerly the case among many castes, la still 
neglected." 

“The returns of births and deaths registered are too imperfect to show the actual 
birth and death-rate percentage among Hindus and Muhammadans, but the following 
figures are of some value.” 
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“ Of the TT.’JjOOl Hindus there are 106,046 children under 4, of the 400,705 Muham- 
madans there are 67,962 children under 4. In otlier words, there are 137‘18 children under 
4 to every thousand Hindus to 141 children under 4 amongst as many Muhammadans. 
Put m another way, there are 57,962 cluldren under 4 living to 400,703 Muhammadans. 
Given the same number of Hindus, theie would only be 54,971 children of the same ago. 
These figures confirm the antecedent theory that the marked Muhammadan increase is due 
less to probclytism than to the Muhammadans being a more fertile race than t^e Hindu and 
to the mortality among their ehildtcu heing less 

158. Beasons for the increase in Muhammadanp,— These remarks 
imiiufis mit/aiidfs apply to the pru\iiice as a whule, and there eati be no doubt 
of the coirectness of the conclusion arrived at. A small number of Hindus 
become Mohammadans owing to their being outcasted, to the influence of 
Muhammadan women of bad character or to adoption by Muhammadans in 
times of fuminc, but the nuiiiLer of such is so small as not materially to aflect 
the religion totals. Of active proselytisni by Muhammadans, we have no evi- 
dence, although in the present strained state of feeling between the icligions 
owing to the cow-killing question, it is certain that any such prosolj tism would 
at once attract notice. On the other hand, the census vital and marriage 
statistics show a decided tendency on the pait of Muhammadans to increase 
foster than Hindus 

(1) Owing to the absence of the prohibition of the remarriage of widows, 
Muhammadona have a slight advantage over Hindus in the proportion of 
married women of child-bearing age (between fifteen and forty ) The number 
of such women in 10,000 Hindus is 1,708 in 10,000 Muhammadans 1,726. 

(2) Muhammadan women are either decidedly more prolific than Hindu 
women, or the chances of life for both hoys and girls are better amongst 
Muhammadans than Hindus. The proportion of child) en under 10 huiongst 
Hindus is 2,677 to 10,000 total population and amongse Muhammadans 
2,708. 

(3) Muhammadans are, on the whole, longer lived than Hindus. 
There are amongst 10,000 Hindus, 1,207 persons over 50 and amongst 
Muhammadans 1,294 

These differences, small as they may appear, are sufficient in 10 years to 
account for the higher proportion of rise amongst Muhammadans They 
might have been expected from d pno / 1 considerations. M uhammadans permit 
widow remarriage. They are, .on the wholn, better olf than Hindus, the 
proportion of the lowest class for whom prosperity means no moio than a 
bare sufficiency of food being greatly loss among .t them than amongst Hindus. 
The waste of female life which undoubtedly still takes place amongst certain 
classes of Hindus is entirely absent amongst Muhammadans. 

159. Jainism. — The rehgion next in the provinies in pOint of numbers 
but at a vast distance from Muhammadanism is Jainibin, which in the census 
numbered 84,601 adherents of both sexes. Populaily and as contrasted with 
Muhammadans and Christians, Jains rank amongst Hindus and as a conse- 
quence we liavo in the population enumerated as Hindus 100 males and 
84 females who entered in the sect column Jnmi, Saraogi or worshippers of 
Pnrasnath. These are in fact ordinary Jains, making the total strength of 
tlxo religion 84,785 persons or 18 in 10,000 for the whole populatioow 
132. 
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A very elaborate examination of the Jain philosophy which has earned 
them a well-deserved claim to the title of Syadvadi, or assertors of impossi- 
bilities, IS contained in Wilson’s sects of the Hindus The oriijin of Jainism 
is universally believed to be connected with Buddhism, the chief tenets of 
which have been adopted and grotesquely elaborated. Tho lending pi mciplo 
of Jainism is the reverence paid to holy men who by long and piiinful pio- 
paration have raised tliemselvea to a state of divine pcifcction and are known 
ns Jinaa, conquerors, or Tiithakarn, those who have made the pilgnmngo and 
attained Niivana. Tha “gems” by whuh the soul’s liberation is effected, 
are stated to be (n) right intuition, (t) light knowledge, (c) right conduct, 
tho latter consisting in obedience to five rules. 

“(1) Do not kill or injure StnetJaiuM oariy this to so preposterous an extreme 
that they btram watci hcfoie dunking it, sweep the ground with a brush hcfoie 
treading on it, never cat or drink in the dark, and sometimes near musliii before 
their mouths to prevent the iisk of swallowing minute insci'ts. Moreover, they 
nevei eit figs or any fiuit containing seed, nor will they ;cvea toiu-U flesh moat 
with their hands." 

“ (2) Do not tell lies.” 

" (3) Steal not," 

" (t) He oliasto and temperate in thought, word and deed.” 

“ (5) Desiro nothing immoderately." 

Tho two Jinas who aro now chiefly worshipped are Parasnath tho twenty- 
third and Maliavira the twenty-fourth of those who have attained puifectiou 
in the presct^it cycle. 

IGO. Oonneotion with Hinduism.— Tho Jams of the province aro almost 
entirely traders in tho principal towns. Their connection with Hiiiduisin m 
the iircsciit day is close. They acknowledge as divine beings suboriliii.ito in 
dignity to the Jinas, Asuras, Nagas, Pisachas, Bliutas, Gaiidharwas and otlisr 
gods of present and past agos. 

Of this acknowledgment of the Hindu, duitios we have sonic proof in 
the census Rchedules in which Basilco, Dcbi (orJuiiii Hobi), Sivn, X.igscn, 
Gaiipat Natli and Gorakh Nath appc.ir as gods woislnppud by J.uiis 
Jams recognize a caste system to some e\tcnt uiodilied amongst themsulvi-s, 
but admit Hindu converts into one or other of their “ Sachclnis,” and as am 
snnilaily admitted into tho lliiidu system on renouncing the Jam laitli 
The eonveisiou of oiio of the great family of Muthra Seths to Vaishnavnisin 
not long ago created sonic stir in the Jam community whilst coiuersions fioni 
Hinduism to Jainism m the Mainpuri distiict created soino disturb, niues 
amongst Hindus by the groat body of whom, as GroV.so leuiarks, the “ Sky- 
clad " gods are regarded with unconcealed abhorrence. 

IGl. Jain B0CtS. — The Jains recognize two imjiortant sects, Svetambara 
and Digambara, but the community in these provinces piactic.illy belongs 
entirely to the latter Tho points in which a difference c.vists between tho 
two sects are stated to be 700 in number, of whicli 84 are of infinite import- 
ance. Amongst the latter the following are noted by "Wilson .— 
isa 
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“ The STettoharas decorate the imagee of the Tirthankarae with earringa, neok- 
lacea, armlets, and tiaras of gold and jewels : the Digamharas leave their images without 
the foreign aid of ornament.’' 

*' The SvetAmharas assert that there are twelve heavens and sixty-four Indras : tlie 
Digamharas maintain that there are sixteen heavens and one hundred Olympian monarchs." 

" The Svetdmberas permit tlieir Gurus to cat out of vessels : the Digamharas receive 
the food in their open hands fiom their disciples.” 

“ The SvetAmharas consider the accompaniments of the brush, waterpot, &c., ns 
essential to the character of an asctic . tlie Digdmlisras deny their importance. The 
Svetdmharas assert that the Angas, or scriptures, are the work of the immediate disciples of 
the Tirthankaras Tlic D gambaias, with more reason, maintain that the leading authorities 
of the Jam religion are the compoHtion of subsequent teachers or AcliAryas, The advantage 
gained by the Digamharas in the last dehateable matter, they lose, it is to he apprehended, 
in the next, when they assert that no women can obtain Nirvana, in opposition to the more 
gallant doctrine of their nvals, which admits the fair sex to the enjoyment of final annihi- 
lation.” 

The sectarian divisions of the faith are little known to the majority of 
Jains in these provinces to whom the Svetdmbara, though they have temples 
in Ajudhia and possibly elsewhere, are practically unknown. The entries in 
the sect column were therefore in general the names of the principal Jinas, 
Adi Nath, Ajit Nath, Paras Nath, Mahavira or Nim Nath, or the word 
Saraogi, that by which a secular Jain is distinguished from a Yati (Jati) or 
member of an ascetic order. The total number of Svetdmbaras shown in the 
provinces was 2,235. It may be assumed that the others are Digamharas. 

162. Increase in Jain8,“”Jai®8 especially in Oudh show a considerable 
increase since last census. It may be readily assumed from the account 
Mr. White gives of the methods in which Jains were enumeTated at last 
census that the increase is mainly due to better enumeration. 

163. Jain castes-— The Jain caste lists show that the adherents of the 
religion are almost entirely Bamyas, 83,976 persons out of the total 84,601 
entered originally os Jam in religion being of that caste. The Agarwala, 
Jaiswar, Khandelwal, Purwar, PalUwal and Oswal sub-castes are the most 
important. Four hundred and forty-one Rdjputs appear, possibly converts 
but more probably as mostly shown of the .Jaiswar sub-caste really belong 
ing to the trading community. There are 32 Brdhmans, Gaur being moie 
numerously represented than any other sub-caste. Gaur Brahmans oven 
though Hindus are employed by Jains as temple attendants and sometimes 
join the faith of their patrons. The actual conduct of Jain worship is as 
already stated in the hands of the Jain ascetics or Jati. 

164. Christians. — Christians show an increase of 10,768 persons or 

Jbitraci yo 52 22-58 per cent on the figures 

of last census. The details 

1881 1891. vamtion vaiiatioH by race are given 

in the margin. 

Voroian ... 2C.683 27,995 -l-WIS “ 

Xun«!!ns 7.7Z6 7.040 - 086 

14J04 23.40(1 -no. m 165. EuropeaDB Bfid EuTa* 

Totoi 47,673 68,441 10.708 giauB, — The figures for Euro- 

— peans vary so largely, owing 

to accidental causes connected with the garrison of British regiments in the 
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province, and those for Eurasians owing to their being largely recorded as 
Europeans, that little information can be drawn from the figures showing the 
variation of the race entries. As regards sect, Europeans and Eurasians 
belong most numerously to tho Church of England, Roman Catholics being 
more numerous than any other Protestant body. 

The table below gives the numbers of Europeans and Eurasians of 
each of the leading sectarian classes without distinction of churches, tho 
figures for which owing to faults in the enumeration records are very 
incomplete. 

Abstraet No, 63. 


Church of Enfliuia . . 





Total population. 

21 , fils 

Baman Catholici ,« ... 

... 


... 



I‘rc«byt«riau ... 


... 

• . 


2,170 

Mctholuti . ... ... 


... 



l,fi00 

OUiora ... , ... 


... 




520 

Un>iMciSed or Iniufllciantly ipcciicJ 

... 

... 



... 

070 




Total 


36,035 


The table showing Christians by raco and age gives the following totals — 
Abitraet No. 51'. 
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Katlvcii of India 

23,400 

12,383 

11,023 

4,9S8 

4,483 

4,607 

1,011 

1,001 

1,113 

t,224 

1,081 

Total 

68, «1 

37,204 

21,147 

8,720 

8,132 

21,801 

8,130 

1,145 

2,'.I22 

2,028 

1,i6l 


Of Europeans and Eurasians there were 19,775 males between the ages of 
15 and 49, of whom 14,628 were enumerated within military lines and are 
therefore presumably soldiers or oSicers in tho British army, and 5,147 .are, so 
far as can be judged from the place of enumeration, civilians or employed in 
civil capacities. The number of volunteers in 1890-91 in tho North-Western 
provinces and Oudh was 4,181, so that all tho available European and Eura- 
sian population has been enrolled except 966, a laige part of which must he 
accounted for in officers and others whose temporary connection with the 
province or official position prevent their being connected with tho volunteer 
force. 

166. British-bom and Foreign European Christians,— Certain infor- 
mation regarding tho ages, occupations and civil condition of British-boln and 
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foreign Christians were prepared in connection with English and foreign 
Census Operations. They are shown as appendices XXI and XXIT. The 
totiU number of Sritish-born persons was 17,739 and of persons of foreign 
nationality 504. Details of the latter are given in Abstract No. 55. 


Jhitracl No. 55, Shoatng the number of foreignert of non^BnHth nationahty in tie North- 
Westeru Provineet and Oudh. 



1<>7. Native Christians.— The figures for Native Christians require 
more detailed comment. They show an increase of no less than’ 10,1 12 
Vmuation by stCT OP Native Ciiuistiahs. persons or 7G per cent 

Abitraet No. 56. An examination of the 

detailed figures in Table 
A, Part II, shows that 
ne.orly the whole of this 
largo comparative m- 
crease has taken place 
in the adherents of the 
Episcopal Methodist 
Church in Rohilkhand. 
Mr. G. R. C. Williams, 

Collector of Budaun, remarks on the subject •— 

“ The increase in the Chnstians lias been enormous and I .ittribute it to the three 
following causes • — ’’ 

“ (o) llirths amongst the Christiun population already existing at the time of last 
census and enlisted since ” 

“ (J) A keener appreciation on the part of low caste people of the social and 
material advantages to be obtained by professing Christianity. " 

“ (fi) Greater energy on the part of the missionaries, whose exertions will proljably 
bring Government face to &ce with a very senous social problem before many 
years arc over. " 

The increase as recorded by the census amongst the adhereuts of this 
church 13 11,138 persons or 537’8 per cent., showing that a sudden and a 
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considerable start has been made m^uissionary work. It is claimed by the 
pastors of the church that the increase has been larger than the census 
figures show. Statistics prepared up to the end of 1891 for tlie Northern 
India Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church show, so far as I can 
follow their classification, that the Native Christian community attached 
to that church numbered 32,992 persons, the increase within the year having 
been 13,500 and the community at the end of 1890, that is, near the 
date of the census, 19,499. By more than one missionary cnumeratoivs were 
accused of refusing to record persons as Christians. I believe it possible 
that instances of this kind may have happened. Enumerators may have refused 
to enter a sweeper os a Christian, for the same reason that they would have 
refused to enter him as a Shaikh ; that is, that ho was arrogating to himself a 
position and title which it was believed was not lys due. Such instances 
cannot however have been numerous and were certainly not duo to any desire 
to conceal the number of Christians, os enumerators in general regard the 
acceptance on a large scale of swcopers into the Christian church as .i 
blot on it which if inimical they would be glad to evidonco. 

Out of the 25,000 persons shown at the end of 1891 os mcmlers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, no loss than 16,000 were prob.ationcrs. It h 
cretain, therefore, that the Christian community is in a transition stage and 
more than probable that the missionaries have got ahead of thuir uiuiuircis iii 
including them amongst the Christian community. 

lleturns for other churches are loss sensational. The Church of England 
has comparatively largo numbers of Native Christians m Dehra, Sahfu.uipui, 
Meerut, Agra, Cawnporc, Allahabad, Benares, Gorakhpur, Kumauii and 
Lucknow. Boman Cothohes are numerous only in Meerut, wlioro the pie- 
pondcrance of males is remarkable and probably due to the excess of boys iti 
the Sardhana orphanage, and in Agra where this church has had a small body 
of adherents since the days of Akbar. As will appear from a later cliaptei 
the Native Christians are, as a whole, (ho best educated body of natives in 
the province. The standard of education has somewhat fallen owing to th( 
late low caste additions, and it may l>o hoped that the position airlongst tlio 
community which tho Native Christians especially of the Anglican Church 
were, by their superior intelligence and education as well as by more essential 
qualities, beginning to make for themselves will not be injuriously nfiectod 
by late accessions. The fact that the American Methodist Church has G,37.> 
Christian children in their Veinacidar Schools and 834 in tho Anglo-Veina- 
cular Schools shows that tho importance of the subject has not been over- 
looked. In the Sunday Schools of this church the number of Christians 
was no less than 15,000, a number which must ncaily include the whole minoi 
population. 

168. Aryas. — Aryas appear for the first time ns of a separate religion 
in the returns of tho present census, alUiougb for the last eighteen years 
its influence as a reformed Hindu sect has been extending Their separate 
appearance on the present occasion is due to the almost universal desire ot 
the various branches of the Arya Samdj that they should not be recorded aa 
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Hindus, a name which they asserted implied the present degeneracy and 
the idolatrous beliefs of the representatives of the Arya race. 

The number of persons recorded as Aryas in the column for religion was 
22,053 of whom 12,164 were males and 9,8S9 females. To this we have 
to add, for an estimate of the full strength of the Samdj, 3,405 persons 1,398 
males and 2,007 females who were recorded as Hindus in religion and Aryas 
in sect. This makes the strength of the Sam^j as recorded at census 25,458. 
This total is a mere fraction of the strength in the provinces of each of the 
older reformed sects of the Hindus and of many of the later. The Arya 
Samfij has, however, acquired an importance disproportionate to its present 
inemhors from the high standard of intelligence of the majority of its 
adherents and the active methods of propagandism adopted. 

169. The history and principles of the Arya Satnaj.— The Samaj was 
founded by Dayanand Swami, % birth a Brdhman of Gujrat, a man 
undoubtedly entitled to be reckoned amongst the great teachers who have 
been produced by a sense of the need for action against the gross idolatry of 
the masses of the Hindu people. A sense of his mission appears to have 
been impressed on his mind from his boyhood as ho relates of himself that, 
at the ago of fourteen while engaged in service at a shrino of Siva, the idea 
flashed into his mind on seeing the mice carry away the holy offerings, that 
the shapeless idol of Siva unable to shake off the rats playing on its head, 
could bo neither the omnipotent and tho omniscient Supreme Being, nor a 
medium of tho knowledge of the deity ; and, consequently, that it was wholly 
u<icless as far as tho good of its votaries was concerned 

In 1856, when twenty years of ago, ho devoted himself to the mission of 
a religious enquirer and teacher and spent tho remaining twenty-sovoii year^ 
of his life travelling over tho greator part of Northern India disputing and 
teaching. Ho died in 1883 constituting by his will a committeo of twenty- 
three members, of whom the Mahrana of Udepur w’as president, whoso duty 
w.as — 

(1) to publish and disseminate the Veda and Vedangas ; 

(2) to send missionaries to different countiies and by thoir means per- 

suade every ono to accept truth and abandon error ; 

(3) to educate poor people in India (Aryavarta) in the principles of the 

Arya Saradj as founded by himself. He also left money to bo 
spent in promoting these objects. 

The creed of the Arya Sam5j is authoritatively emdodied in the follow- 
ing ten propositions 

(1) God is tho fountain of all true knowledge, and the primeval cause 

of all things knowable. 

(2) Worship is alone due to God who is All-truth, All-knowledge, All- 

beatitude, Incorporeal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, 
Infinite, Unchangeable, Without a Beginning, Incomparable, 
the Support and the Lord of all. All-pervading, Omniscient, 
Imperis^ble, Immortal, Exempt from Fear, Eternal, Holy and 
the Cause of the Universe. 
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(3) The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the paramount 

duty of every Arya to read or hear them rend ; to teach and 
preach them to others. 

(4) An Arya should always be ready to accept truth and renounce 

untruth when discovered. 

(5) Truth arrived at, after consummate deliberation, should be his guid- 

ing principle in all actions. 

(6) The primary objected of the Samdj is to do good to the world by 

improving the physical, intellectual, spiritual, moral and social 
condition of mankind. 

(7) Duo love for all and appreciation of justice an Arya should mani- 

fest in his behaviour towards others. 

(8) Ho should endeavour to diffuse knowledge and dispel ignorance. 

(9) He should not be content with his own improvement but look for 

it in that of others. , 

(lOJ In matters which affect the general social well-being of our race 
he ought to discard all differences and not allow his individuality 
to interfere, but in strictly personal matters every one may have 
his own way. 

Those propositions are of so indefinite a character that some further 
elucidation of the subject is required. Days Nand taught that the four 
Samhita Vedas are the only true divine revelation ; that the Brdhmanos, 
Upanishads and other later Vodic commentaries are to bo accepted as authori- 
tative in expounding the moaning of the Vedas ; that the Vedas taught that 
there was only ono god of whom Agni, Aditya, Surya and tho other deities 
named were tho servants and instruments, and that adoration was to be 
offered to one God only, abstracted from all idea of shape and form. 

The teachings of science are accepted as facts but nil superstitious 
beliefs regarding tho infiuence of the heavenly bodies or other natural phono- 
mcna on the course of events are condemned. Socially the Aryas condemn 
infant marriage and endeavour to promote education and in especial female 
education They acknowledge tho existence of caste and the social relations 
dependent on it, but deny the superiority of one caste to another in religious 
matters. They are strict vegetarians iu theory and practice and coridcmm 
taking the life of any animal for the purpose of food. Cow-killing is con- 
demned in especial, not on account of any special reverence due to the cow 
but on account of its usefulness being more than ordinary. Theoretically tho 
Samfij keeps itself apart from all political movements, but it is doubtful 
whether individual preachers have adhered to the spirit of tho rules of the 
society on the subject. 

170. The distributioa of Arya Samajists in the province.~The extent 
to which the principles of the Arya Samdj have been adopted in the different 
districts of tho provinces varies very extensively. In general the adherents 
of tho Samdj are numbered almost entirely amongst those who have received 
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an English or superior vernacular education ; most of them are in Gfovernment 
service or amongst the trading classes. Bulandshahr is the only district in 
M’hich Aryanism has taken hold to any extent amongst the rural population 
This is accounted for by the fact that the headquarters of one of the original 
Samdj Schools is at Cholcsar on the borders of the Bulandshahr and Aligarh 
districts, and that Daya Nand himself lived for some weeks at Karanbas, a 
\illage near Amipshahr, and met with considerable success in obtaining 
disciples amongst the Bdjputs of the neighbouring villages. 

171. The future of the Sam^j,— Whether the separation between 
Hindus and Aiyas is to be a definite and lasting one is a question on which 
very different opinions arc presented in the district reports. So far, it has 
not extended to any social separation ; caste rules and caste observances are 
still observed by all Aryas, and though a tendency to intermarry amongst 
themselves is alleged, there appears to be no inclination to condemn inter- 
marriage with orthodox Hindus. The following remarks are made on the 
subject by a Hindu, the writer of the Jhdnsi district report, 

“ The Bcparation of Aryas from the rest of the Hindu community, from a religious 
point of view, is not, on the whole, qnite definite. I may safely say that at present Aryanism 
II an individualistio creed, and, generally speaking, does not extend to entire families or 
communities I can assert from personal observation that it is not uncommon that a certain 
member of a joint Hindu family is an Arya, while his father and ancles, perhaps his 
brothers and cousins, and ecrtaidy his mother, wife, aunts and sisters, still adhere to the 
orthodox faith. There are hut few families in which the ladies have really embraced Aryan 
doctrines. On tho other hand, there are hundreds of Hindus, who, while they repudiate 
the Arya appellation, entertain doubts with regard to those questions of doetrino, lielisf, end 
ritual which constitute the “fundamental division" of Aryas from Hindus. For these 
reasons I am inclined to think that separation of Aryas from their Hindu brethren is not 
very well marked." 

“Tho total Arya population of the district consists of” — 

Fenule*. Total. 

40 

« I cannot help remarking that the number of females, at least, must have been over- 
stated hero as elsewhere. It is a truism to say that women are more conservative than men 
all the world over, but the saying has specml force in the case of native ladies. Native 
gentlemen might discard old hdiefs and customs, and adopt new ideas, hut native ladies will 
he very slow in ahenating themselves from time-honoured customs or superstitions. Now 
at the time of enumeration it most have happened in a number of cases that the Arya 
members of families must, from a sense of variety or shame, have stated not hnly themselves 
as Aryas hut every other member of the family, male or female, as well. If every indivi- 
dual of such family were asked to state conscientiously, his or her personal belief, I am sure 
the number of females could not have borne that ratio to the number of males which it does 
m the present returns. , 

It IB evidently unsafe, on the bans of the statistics at present available, to predict 
whether the Arya subdivision is or is not likely to be permanent. As I have already 
remarked the faith of the Aiya reformers, at present, bears the character of a personal or 
individualistio creed and that, roughly speaking, it does not embrace whole familiaii^ or classes 
of commumty. On the other hand, the faith ie more or less confined to cities and towns 
and has been received by peopb who have had more or less of education, and brought up 
in a certam atmosphere, .and the faith has not yet made its way to the masses of the 
populace in tho country. 
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Judging, however, from the tendeni^ of the time*, the general direction of the current 
in which the thought of the rising generation is drifting and the growing tendency to 
repudiate the restrictions enforced by the older beliefs, it may be safely said that the 
Arya subdivision has a fair chance of proving lasting. 

All things considered, though Aryanism has, in rejecting idolatry snd 
inculcating observance of a high standard of morals, and at the same time 
refraining from elevating its founder into an object of worship, advanced 
beyond most of the Hindu reformed sects in the direction to which religious 
thought amongst educated Hindus now universally tends, there is reason to 
believe that in its present form it is not likely to elevate itself into a position 
different fiom that of many other Hindu sects. Its organization and the 
spread of its doctrines through paid propagandists have attracted to it for the 
present a certain amount of what may turn out to be supposititious interest 
and importance. 

The history of religions, however, contiuns so many surprises that it may 
be grossly wrong to predict that this religion is not likely to endure, although 
it is founded on the divine authority of books which do not bear the inter- 
pretation attached to them by it, although it revives in the worship of a 
Supremo Creator the long forgotten ritual of a tribe of worshijjpers of the 
forces of nature, and although it has incorporated or is in a fair way to 
incorporate in its creed the Hindu notion of the sacredness of the cow for 
reasons which are of interest solely because it seems incredible that they 
should affect the beliefs of reasoning and educated men.* 


172. The distribution of religions between town and country.— The 


Abitraet No, 57, Shovxns tht dulrxbulio» of tovn 
populaiton by reltgton. 



marginal table gives the pro- 
vincial totals of Table VI 
showing the urban popula- 
tion by religion. AppendiK 
No. XXIII gives the corres- 
ponding figures by districts. 
Hindus are by far more large- 
ly dwellers in rural tracts 
than in towns. Tho Muham- 
madans, who are descendants 
of immigrant non-Indian races, 
are as already indicated to a 
largo extent dwellers in towns, 


and the artizan classes amongst whom the spread of Muhmmadanism has 


been greatest are urban to a still greater extent. The account already 
given of Jains and Aryas indicates the reasons for their excess m towns. 
Amongst Christiana and Sikhs, the proportion of imported Government 
servants resident in headquarters towns and cantonment is disproportionately 
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Chapter VIL-EINDUISK AND ITS SECTS. 

173. Hinduism.— The present chapter will give as brief as possible an 
account of H induism in these provinces, as analyzed by the enquiries made in the 
recent census. The exact definition of what constitutes Hinduism is a task 
which has proved too much for the most learned and inventive enquirers on 
the subject. " Hinduism ” in the words of Monier Williams “presents for our 
investigation a complex congeries of creeds and doctrines which in its gradual 
accumulation may be compared to the gathering together of the mighty 
volume of the Ganges, swollen by a continual influx of tributary rivers and 
rivulets, spreading itself over an ever-increasing aiea of country and finally 
resolving itself into an intricate Delta of tortuous streams and jungly marshes. 
Nor is it difficult to account for this complexity. The Hindu religion is a 
reflection of the composite character of the Hindus, who are not one people, 
but many. It is based on the idea of universal receptivity. It has ever 
aimed at accommodating itself to circumstances, and has carried on the 
lirocess of adaptation through more than three thousand years. It has first 
borne with and then, so to speak, swallowed, digested and assimilated some- 
thing from all creeds ; or, like a vast hospitable mansion, it has opened its 
doors to all comers ; it has not refused a welcome to applicants of every grade 
from the highest to the lowest, if only willing to acknowledge the spiritual 
headship of the Brahmans and adopt caste rules. In this manner it has held out 
the right hand of brotherhood to the Fetish-worshipping aborigines of India ; 
it has stooped to the demonolatory of various savage tribes ; it has not scrupled 
to encourage the adoration of the fish, the boar, the serpent, trees, plants,' 
stones and devils ; it has permitted a descent to the moat degrading cults of 
the Dravidian races ; while at the same time it has ventured to rise from 
the most grovelling practices to the loftiest heights of philosophical specula- 
tion ; it has not hesitated to drink in thoughts from the very fountain of 
truth, and owes not a little to Christiauity itself. Strangest of all, it has 
dissipated the formidable organization which for a long period confronted 
Brahmanism, and introduced doctrines subversive to sacerdotalism. It has 
iiitfully appropriated Buddhism, and gradually superseded that competing 
system by drawing its adherents within the pale of its own communion. ” 

The consequence of such a development is that Hinduism includes “ a 
fluctuating mass of beliefs, opinions, usages, observances, social and religious 
ideas ” ^ the exact details of which it is impossible to reduce to anything like 
order and in the most diverse aspects of which it is diflicult to recognize any- 
thing that is common. A belief in the religious superiority of Brdhmans, 
veneration for the cow and respect for the distinctions of castes are the 
dements of Hinduism which are most generally recognized as fundamental, 
but each and all of these has been rejected or is rejected by tribes, castes or 
sects whose title to be included amongst Hindus is not denied. 

174. The origin of modern Hinduism- — The uncertainty which 'attaches 
to the details of the present condition of Hinduism extends in an intensified 

* Butb, Bcligioni of Indllb 163. 
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from to the question of its origin. We have distinct and authentic accounts 
of the religion of the Aryans when first they entered India. It was that 
of a nomad and primitive people, a veneration for the personified powers 
of nature, — Agni, the fire god, Vanina, the sky god, Indra, the rain god, 
Surya, the sun god, Rudra, the storm god, accompanied by n somewhat 
elaborate ritual of sacrificial and other observances. The development, from 
the Vedic beliefs, of Brahmanism, a purely philosophical religion embody- 
ing an elaborate social scheme fur the exaltation of the ^icrsons whose specu- 
lations formulated its beliefs, can be traced ; but, when the long successful 
reaction against firdhmanism led by the reformer Buddha had at length been 
vanquished in the country of its birth, wo find fully armed and fully deve- 
loped, in entire possession of the country, the most elaborate and most 
extraordinary system of inconsistent and grotesque beliefs which the world has 
seen. The authority of the Vedic Ilynnis and of the philosophical specula- 
tions of the Brilhmans are still acknowledged, but tho real beliefs of the 
new faith as embodied in tho Puranas are entirely new, not oven the names 
of the gods now exalted as Supreme occurring in the Vedic Jlymiis The 
new faith was shadowed forth in the epic poems and fully embodied in tho 
Puranas in all those aspects which the Brahman admits to belong to it. 
Monier Williams believes that Hinduism — 

“ Sprung from the later Brihmanigm, because something more was newleil for vast 
populations naturally craving for personal objects of faith and devotion, than the merely 
spintual pantheistic creed of Brthmanism. The chief point which cliaiwtcn^cs 
Hinduism and distinguishes it from Br&hmanism is that it subordinates the purely spiritual 
Br&hmau (nom-Br&hma} with its first manifestation Brihraa to the personal deities Siva 
and Vishnu or to some form of these doities, while it admits of numerous sects, cai'h sect 
exalting its own god to tho place of the Supreme. Vet wo must guard against the idea 
that Hinduism has superseded Brihmanism, or that they are mutually antagonistic The 
latter system is pantheistic, whereas Hinduism is theistic ; but m India forms of pantheism, 
theism and polytheism are ever interwoven with each other.” 

175 The division of Hinduism into sects.— Of tJie Neo-Bnihmanic 
religions it is stated by Barth that the very essence is diversity and its proper 
manifestation ” sect,” sect in constant mobility and reduced to such ” a state 
of division that nothing similar to it was ever seen m any other religious 
system.” It is this characteristic of Hinduism which makes it possible to 
collect information so extensive as has been found to be the case by means 
of a simple enumeration in a census schedule. The common characteiistic 
of all the so-called sects is the worship of some special divinity exalted above 
all others. The names of these special deities with some such partieulius 
as are available regarding them and the extent to which they find special 
worshippers, is the information which in the late wnsus it has been ondca- 
vourod to obtain. 

The nature of Hinduism as traceable from tho ancient texts and the 
writings of later commentators and leaders of Hindu sectarianibm has been 
very fully dealt with by many European observers Barth, Monier Williams 
and other writers have published works on tho subject everywhere accessible 
and to which reference may be made. They trace the gradual development of 
the Hindu Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, the creator, the preserver 
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and the destroyer and the subseqnent cxpanaion of each person of the Trinity 
into two distinct natures, the passive and the active, the latter called the Sakti 
and personified as the wife of the person of the Trinity from which it was 
expanded The subsequent obliteration of the impersonal Brahma and the 
transfer of his attributes to the other gods, the attenuation of the female 
energy of Vishnu and the expansion of the female energy of Siva left as 
the leading gods of the present day so far as temple worship and ritual is 
concerned, Vishnu under one or other of his incarnations, Siva and the Sakti 
of the third person of the Trinity — Parbatti, Durga, Debi, according to the 
aspect under which she is considered. Of these Vishnu alone preserves his 
attributes as a purely Aryan and Brithmanical deity, Siva has from time to 
time been identified to some extent with local deities of Dravidian origin, 
whilst every Dravidian god or goddess adopted into the Hindu system is 
recognized as a manifestation or form of Debi. The adoption into the Hindu 
system of Dravidian and aboriginal deities and superstitions has been generally 
recognized by the writers on the subject. The figures in the following pages 
will give an idea of how great a hold these superstitions retain on the low 
class Hindus of the present day. 

176. The instraotiona as to record of sects.— The instructions to 
enumerators and supervisors by which it was intended to obtain the desired 
record are as follows 

“ Column S (sect of religion) enter tbe Hct of religion followed by each person 
ae they return it, as Vaishnava, Vallabhatharya, Kabirpanthi, &c., for Hindus , Sunni, Shiah, 

&c., for Musalmllns , and for Cbrietiane enter whether Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
Fresh; terian, Lutheran, Baptist, Amenoan Episcopalian, &o. If a Hindu cannot name 
his sect, tho name of the divinity he especially worships should be entered. (The question 
will bo IiAia devala iaun haxt or ht devtia mantar ItU ho f,. For persons entered in 
column S, as BhiU, Oonds, or of otlicr forest tnbes, tbe name of tbe devata will invariably 
be entered. If the sect or devata cannot be stated, enter “ not returned ” in this column, 
but do not leave it blank.” 

" The exercise of some inteUigencc will be necessary on the part of enumerators and 
supervisors to get tlus column properly filled up, owing to the ignorance of many Hindus 
as to the sects to which they belong, and to the fact that most Hindus pay homage to 
all deities, whether they belong to one particular class or not in paying especial homage 
to one deity. Of Hindus ui general there ate reckoned five classes — Vaislmavas, Saivas, 
SaUas, Sauras and Gaupati}as. The fiist three only are common in the North-Western 
Frovinces, those who worship specially or receive the mantra of Vishnu, of Siva or of 
the Sakti The boundaries of these systems are ill-defined, but inside tho systems of 
Vaishnavism and Saivism there aie various well-marked sects (sampradaya or panth) 
whose tenets differ from those of ordinary Hindus and a record of the members of which is 
desired. Such are amongst Vaislmavas, Vallabhacliarya, B6manandi, Cbaitamya, Bishnois, 
Kabirpanthi, &c., and amongst Saivas, Lingaits, Fasupatas, &c. There are also amongst 
Hindus outside the five classes members of vanous societies ■ (Samaj) • who reject the 
pantheism of ordinary Hindu worship and yet do not entirely reject the Hindu system, t.g., 
the Arya Sam4j or Dayanandis. In the Himalayan distncts, again, most Hindus are 
Sinartas, followers of Sankaracharya, worshipping the leading five Hindu deities alike. 

It IS piohable that persons of this sect will also be found in the plains. Amongst Jains 
(Saraogi) two sects are mentioned, Swetambara and Digamhara. Amongst ^ikhs also 
sects aie numerous. There are Nanakpanthi, Gobind Singhi, Kuka and other Sikh sects. 
Amongst Muhammadans the sectarian subdivision is well known, and the person enume- , 
rated can ordinarily determine at once whether he is a Sunni, a Sbia or what.” 
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‘‘ On the enumeratiDn being begun, the difficulty of obtiimng full details in this column 
will soon be apparent. This note on sect has been given to guide yon as to what is wanted. 
You will probably find a tendency to enter caste details in this column amongst low caste 
Hmdus. The difference between caste and sect must bo clearly realized. Tlie one relatee 
to social status, the other to religious belief. Except in the case of religious ascetics or 
mendicants, there should he no fear of confusion." 

“The enumerator should insert in column 3 the answer he gets from the person 
enumerated, whether the sect or the devata is mentioned, and not draw inferences from the 
answer , e.g., if the answer is that Mabadeo is the devata whose mantra is taken, Mahadeo 
should he enterod, not Saiva. In this column it will be well if Christians who are able to 
write should themselves enter their sects. If the enumerator has to wnte the sect in 
vernacular, hcjnust be careful to record the exact pronunciation." 

The specimen questions proposed for the use of enumerators were — 

“ (If the person enumerated is a Hindu, Sikh or a Jain) Tumhara Iga pa»th hat ? (If 
he says he does not know) Turn khas kis devatc ko mante ho? (or) kit itvate se 
turuMre gtlan mantar liyagaia half (or) Iihla dtvaia kau* hat f 

177. The meaning to be attached to the word sect.— The word “sect” 
used by Monier Williams, Barth and dU other late wi iters on Hinduism, to 
denote the distinctions introduced by the special devotion of certain worship- 
pers to certain gods was speedily found to be to a great extent a misnomer 
It has no equivalent in this meaning in the current Hindi language. The 
words sainpradaya or panth, the proper equivalents ef the word sect, are not 
usually applied to distinguish those who profess themselves the special wor- 
shippers of Siva or the special worshippers of Vishnu, unless they belong to 
what is really a sect, a body of men professing beliefs to some extent different 
from those of orthodox Hindus in general. The great body of Hindus belong 
to no sampradaya or panth. They profess their belief in, and reverence 
for, Brdhma, Vishnu, Siva and all the millions of gods of the Hindu 
mythology, and worship many of them at their appropriate times and season-s 
Of the higher classes a largo proportion regard Vishnu or Siva as their 
“ Ishta devata,” that is, the god under whose special protection they consider 
themselves and to whom in consequence they pay special reverence. Of 
the lower classes many similarly look for .special protection to a special form 
of Debi or to one of those innumerable minor gods which the Brdhma- 
nic system has adopted or tolerated The fact that this special reverence is 
paid to one god does not, however, prevent their joining in the worship of 
other deities or induce them to consider themselves as in any way separated 
by religious belief from the special wbrshippers of some other god. It docs 
not even in perhaps the majority of cases imply a belief that their special god 
is the most powerful of the gods. A proverb quoted in the PanjiSL report 
represents a worshipper of Guga Pir as replying to a questionas to who was 
greater, Mahadeo or Guga Pir, with a question as to what it would avail him 
to say who was greater if ho were to be bitten by a snake. The obvious 
insinuation is that Mahadeo was greater, but that he, immediately subject to 
the power of Guga Pir, could not venture to say so. The special reverence of 
one god even to this extent is by no means universal. . A considerable pro- 
portion of the population were found unable to say they specially reverenced 
any god, and a still larger proportion replied to the questions put to them, 
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in a way which implied fcheir rejection of pantheism and polytheism, and their 
recognition only of one Supreme Being. 

178 The classification of the sect returns.— The classification of the 
returns collected in regard to Hindu sects gave an infinity of trouble. The 
names returned were innumerable, and though enquiries were instituted in 
every district in tlie province, very little information was forthcoming in 
regard to a majority of the names. I have, however, with the information 
given by the district lists, and sometimes from the indication given by the 
form of the name itself, been able to classify all into a comparatively few 
‘ groups, to each of which some reference will be made. 

The classification adopted is as follows 

Class A.— Hindus devoted to no particular deity or sect. 

,, B — Monotlieistio. 

„ C — Groups m which Vedic or presectanan influence is apparent. 

„ D. — Puranic Vaishnava. 

„ E. — Puranic Saiva. 

„ F — Puranic Sakta, 

„ O. — Miscellaneous developments and additions , 

„ H,— Sectarian subdivisions. 

179. Non-sectarian and unspecified. — Amongst class A have been 
placed all who to the question what god they worshipped, replied that they 
worshipped all the gods ; or who were unablo to name any god they 
worshipped. 

Unspecified, 1,486,984. — The class is in point of population shown in the 
census registers, 773,310 males, 713,674 females, a fairly extensive one ; but 
it does not from them appear by any means so extensive as might have been 
inferred from the district accounts of the difficulty with which these sect 
columns had been filled up for Hindus. In point of fact, I believe that the 
numbers shown under this head should have been greater ; that the ques- 
tioning of the enumerators and the example of the better instructed Hindus 
has induced many who do not in point of fact know what Vaishnavism, Sai- 
vism and Saktism is, to record themselves as worshippers of a special god 
180 The beliefs of the ordinary Hindu. — The religious beliefs of this 
section of the Hindus are referred to by a writer who has closely observed the 
social circumstances of the Hindu peasantry.* 

“ It IB difficult to make out exactly the religious beliefs of the ordinary Iliudu peasant 
He has practically no belief in the transmigration of souls, but has a vague idea that 
there is a tnture life, m which those who are good in this world will be happy in a heaven 
(Surg), while those who are bad will be wretched in a hell (Narak). HiB.devotional oSenngB 
to demons, saints and godlinge are meant rather to avert tem^xiral evils or secure temporal 
blessings than to improve his prospects of the life to come. lie has an idea that sin (pap) 
will bring evil on him and his follows in this life as well as after death. His instincts as 
to good and evil are much the same as the ordinary European moral distinctions, only 
they do not take so wide a range ; instead of extending to the whole human race, or to 
the whole nation or sect, they extend only to his own tnbe, or village, or family. He thinks 
it wrong to tell a lie unless perhaps to benefit a relative or friend ; he thinks it wicked to 
• Wilisn, Sira Ssttlement Bsfort, page 133. 
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injure a man nnlesa he has hcen injured by him, or to cheat another unleas he think* that 
that other would cheat him if he got the chance ; or to take a bnbe without giving th* 
promised consideration for it. He behoves vaguely tliat it is good for him to meditate 
on the deity, and to show that he is not forgetting him, ho mutters “ lldm, lUm, R4m, " 
or repeats the name of some other Hindu god when he gets up in the morning, and if ha 
IS piously inclined, at other times also, in season and out of season. NoliMthstandmg 
all the numerous saints and deities whom he endeavours to propitiate, ho has a vague belief 
that above all there is one Supreme God whom ho calls Narayan or Furmcshar, wli# 
knows all things and by whom all things wore made, and who will reward the good an4 
punish the bad both in this life and in the life to come. Tlicro are of course particuler scefs 
of Hindus who have dev eloped one phase of iheso beliefs more strongly than another, some 
who beheve in transmigration of souls ; some who liave devoted themselves to the worship of 
one godhng more than that of the others ; but so far as my experience goes, the moral 
and religious ideas of the great mass of the Hindu peasantry are as I haic above described.’* 

181. Monotheistic non-sectarian Hindus-— These remarks apply in part 
to the next class to bo referred to --one which according to tlxo census rotiirus 
is coiisidorahly more extensive and in tho future likely to become still more 
important and numerous, because to some extent indicative of tho degree to 
whicli Hindu beliefs have been influenced by Muhammadanism and Chiistia- 
nity, an influence likely to increase. 

Amongst all classes of the population, and more particularly amongst thoso 
castes which arc highest and lowest iu the Hindu system, the Briilmians and 
the Chdmars, a frequent answer to the question put to them as to whom they 
worshipped was “ Eswar," “ Parmeswar, ” “ Bhagwaii ” or “ Narayan," terms 
used for God in the abstract, removed from the idea of any special irapersonu- 
tioii. It IS possible that a few of tho persons who entered “ Eswnr ” meant 
to indicate Siva. It is probable that a few of tho.se who recorded Narayan. 
intended Krishna. It is, however, as certain as careful enquiries by ofticers 
in all parts of tho provinces can make it, that such replies were intended in 
general to record belief in ono impersonal God, " who mado us botli ” ono 
luau added whom I questioned as to what he intended. The feeling which 
dictates such an entry is widespread amongst the most intelligent of tho 
Hindus and amongst those who liave dcri\ed their religious ideas from tho 
teachings of Raidas, Kabir and other monotheistic toachors To this feeling 
taking a more active form is due the origin of a large number of the numer- 
ous reformed sects, regarding soino of which informalioii will bo collated m 
the last part of this chapter. Monotheistic belief is, there is reason to believe, 
gaining ground almost daily, and it is not too much to say that, few as tho 
converts are whom Christian missidnaries have gained to their faith, the inflii- 
ence of their belief has reacted upon that of thinking Hindus to an extent 
of which even the large numbers who have expi’csscd their solo belief m ono 
God is not an excessive indication. Along with tho entries for E->\var, 
Bha^wan, or Narayan have also been included those for Kartdr, tlic Ci eater ; 
Satnarayan, the true Narayan ; Satdeo, tho true God ; Adjot, the Spirit that 
was from the beginniog ; Nirankar, tho Pormlcs.s One; Abnasi, tho imperishable 
one The name of Brahma, tho Creator, was not infrequently recorded with 
the same intention. The name though that of ono of tho goils of tho Puranic 
Trinity has, owing to the worship of Brahma having dropped out of general 
use, retained its thcistic purity of meaning uncontammated by any connection 
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with the grossly material superstitions which have grown up regarding the 
two persons now more generally worshipped. Brsihma, like Eswar, now 
conveys the meaning of the Sa 2 )rcme God. 

The numbers of worship- 
pers of Eswar or Brdhma are 
given in the margin. The 
total 3,810,231 is that of 
those I have classed as mono- 
theistic. 

182. Pre-Puranic forms of worship.— The next class, not a large one, 
consists of those whose tenets preserve at least the memory of Pre-Puranic 
religion, whilst they do not belong to any one of the modern reformed sects. 

Smarta, 402,981.— The largest group in this class is that of the Smartas, 
followers of Sankarachariya, an early reformer, who, with a view to expound 
the tenets of the Vedanta philosophy, wandered from his birthplace in the 
Dakhan to the Himalayas “teaching and holding disputations with the 
professors of other religions wherever he went.” The following account of 
his tenets is given by Professor Wilson : — 

“His leading tenet IS the i«cogmtiDn o£ Brthma Parabnihma as the sole cause and 
supreme ruler oi iho umveise and as dishnet from Siva, Vishnu, JBrAlima or any individual 
member of the pantheon. With this admission, and having regard to the weakness of those 
human faculties which cannot elevate themselves to the conception of the inscmtable first 
tauic, the observance of such ntes end the worship of such deities as are either prescribed 
by the Vedas or the works not mcompntiblo with their authority were left undisturbed by 
SSunkara. They even received to a certain extent hie particular sanction, and certain divisions 
of the Hindu I'aith were, by his express peimission, taught by some of his disciples, and 
arc, consequently, regarded by the learned Brdhmans in general as tho only orthodox and 

allowable terms m tho present day. For tlius Sankara addressed his disciples « In the 

present impure age, tho bud of wisdom being blighted in iniquity, men arc inadequate to 
the appiehcnsion of pure nnityj they will bo apt, therefore, again to follow the dictates of 
then own fancies, and it is necessary for tlio prcseivalion of the world and the maintenance 
of civil and religious distinctions, to acknowledge those modifications of the divine spirit 
which aic tho work of the Snpieme." 

Tho worship of special gods thus tolerated by Sankarachariya, himself 
a VeJaiitist, has become the main faith of the majority of those who in the 
present day call themselves his followers. They define their special faith as 
consisting in a belief in all the five principal gods, Siva, Vishnu, Suraj, Sakti 
and Ganpati, to whoso special worship separate scots of Hindus after Sankar^ 
achariya devoted themselves. The name Smarta is derived from Smriti 
that which is remembered and handed down by tradition ^in tho religious 
books subsequent to tho Vedas to which Sankarachariya expressed his 
adherence. 

Smartas are scattered over the provinces in small numbers except in 
Kuinaun, the great temples in which arc said to have been founded by San- 
kara, and where the influence of his teachings is extensive to the present 
day. Tho Maharashtra and otlicr imported Brdhmans of the Himalayas are 
probably Smartas in spirit as in name, but for the great majority of tho 
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Ehasiya Brdbmans and Ktyputs, the entry was probably made in imittition of 
that made by their teachers. Their belief is probably little different from that 
of those who repose their prime trust in Goril or Chattarpal or any other of 
the gods of that curious blending of Animism, Bnlhmanism and Buddhism 
which forms the Hinduism of the Himalayas and of which an interesting 
account is given in the second volume of the Himalayan Gazetteer. 

Saura, 41,904. — Sauraa or worshippers of the sun god, Suriya or Aditya, 
members of one of the sects said to be founded by Sankarachariya nnl now 
as a separate sect almost extinct in these provinces, are scattcicd in small 
numbers over the provinces, being proportionately more numerous in Eumaun 
and Oudli. Although worship of the sun os a special tutelary deity is so 
comparatively rare, Suraj Narayan is regularly worshipped by all high caste 
Hindus by fasting on Sundays (Adityawar) from sunrise to sunset. 

Agni loorshippers, 9,774.— Another Vedic deity remembered by the 
Vedic name is Agni, the fire god, who is worshipped by all Hindus along 
with other gods in marriage ceremonies and at other social events, but is 
regarded as a special presiding deity only by a few Aganhotri Brdlimans, whoso 
worship of the fire god is described in the following extract from the Benares 
Gazetteer . — 

" A Ur&hman and bis wife sit by the ade of a hearth foce to face, having thelioaifb 
between them. This ceremony with horn (pouring ghi into the fire) and mennt.itioiiH 
three times a day continues till one of the jiair dies. The fire is not iilloweil to dio out, 
hut i£ this acadciitally happens, it is renewed with a certain ceiemony ’* 

The Agnihotra ceremony is also performed by Aryas. Other Vedic gods 
Vayu, Indra, &o., are remembered by Hindn.s at family festivals, but the 
occurrence of the special worship of such gods indicated by 5.50 poisons is 
probably duo to the reaction towards Vedic religion, of whicli wo have the 
most visible proof in the figures for the Aryas. The entiy in tlio schedules 
was mostly “ Vedic gods.” 

Hanet worshippers, 45,962.— We have the last remnant of Vedic worship 
to bo mentioned in the worship of tho jilanete, though the beliefs with wliich 
the special worship is connected arc now distinctly Puiuiiie. At the gioat 
festivals of the Hindus a small offeiing is made to all the planets at once , but, 
excepting on these occasions, they are never worshipped together Tlioy arc, 
however, frequently worshipped separately by the sick or urifortiinivto, who 
suppose themselves to he under the baneful influence of one or other of them 
At these times they are worshipped one after tho other in regular succession. 
Seven of the planets give names to tho days of the week , the otiior two 
represent the ascending and descending nodes. Surya and Chandia (Soma) 
have already been noted as amongst the Vedic deities. (Jf special planet 
worshippers 45,962 have been shown at census. 

183. The general distinctions between Vaishnavaa and Saivas.— The 
classes of special woi shippers so far referred to are merely isolated remnants 
scattered amongst tho masses of the population. Our classification next brings 
up for consideration the cultus which is the essence of Purnnic Hinduism, tho 
special worship of Vishnu and of Siva, no longer regarded each as the comple- 
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inent of the other, bat each by his own worshippers as including in his ono 
person all the attributes of godhead and as the one Great God to whom all 
others are inferior. The essential diflerence between the two systems is well 
expressed by Monier Williams in the following remarks : — 

They represent different lines of reli/rious thoug^ht ; such lines expressing a contrast 
rather than an oppoaition. So far indei-d from any necessary opposition between the 
systems, they are necessary complcmentb of each other. For the woridiip of the composite 
deity Rudra-Siva is nothing hut the expression of tho awe felt by human beings in the 
presence of tlie two mutually complementaiy forces of disintegration and reintegration ; 
while tlie worship of the personal go<l Vishnn in his descents upon earth in human form is 
nothing but tho expression of tlie very natural interest felt by man in his own preservation 
and in the working of tlio physical forces which resist dissolution " 

The outvi’ard distinctive signs of Vaishnavism and Saivism in tho "tilak” 
or sectarian marks made on tlie forehead are for Vishnu an upright white 
mark of sandal wood and for Siva three horizontal marks made with ashes. 
A rosary of 108 beads of tulsi wood or lotus benics is worn by Vaish- 
navites, whilst Saivites wear 32 or 64 of tho rough seeds of tho Rudraksh. 
Vishim is usually worshipped under the form of one of his incarnations repre- 
seiitod by the complete image of a well-formed human being ; Siva is almost 
invariably worshipped through the symbol of the linga. The offerings at the 
temples of tho two gods are essentially different. The image of Krishna or 
Rama is clothed, bathed, fed witli offerings of cooked and uncooked grain. 
Tho food offered to Vishnu is eaten by all To Siva, loaves, flowers, uncooked 
rice and water arc offered and the remnants are eaten only by tho atten- 
dant Goeliaius of the temple. 

181. Vaishnavism. — The classification of worshippers of Vishnu in a 
scheme consistent in itself and such as to fit in with a combined account of 
Hinduism iii general I have found difficult. I have determined to give in 
tho first place the figures for those Vaishnavas who, so far as can bo 
judged from the entries in tho schedules, belong to none of the reformed 
Vaishiiavn sects but are Vaishnava rather from trust in Vishnu than from 
adherence to any special sectarian tenets. Such worshippers of Vishnu, as I 
take it, belong to the general system of orthodox Hinduism from which the 
reformed sects are to a considerable degree apart owing to their special 
beliefs. 

Tho reformed Vaishnavite, as well as reformed Saivite sects, will be 
considered after conclusion of the general remarks on Hinduism. It is 
certain, however, that to some extent the entries for the members of reformed 
sects have been included under the general term Vaishnavite, so that the 
sectarian figures are probably much too low. 

Vishnu’s preserving and restoring power has been manifestoif to the 
world in a series of‘- Avataras” litenilly descents in which a portion of his 
divine essence was " embodied in a human or supernatural form possessed of 
superhuman powers. All these Avataras became manifest to correct some 
great evil or effect some great good in tho world. ” It is in general 
tlio more personal form of Vishnu as embodied in one of these incarnations 
that receives the direct worship of his votaries. 
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" NevertheleM in hw antecedent condition as Vishnu, this deiiy has a matcnal character 
and individuality of his own quite irrespective of his incarnations He is desorilcd as 
living in Vaikuntha— a locality, as wo have seen, more inaccessihle and less easy to identify 
with any definite spot on earth than Siva's ahode, Kailasa. lie has a wife, Lakshmi or Sn, 
the goddess of fortune and beauty, who is fabled to have sprung, with other picoions things, 
from the froth of the ocean when churned by the gods and demons. And as Vishnu in his 
non-avatara condition lives a life which has fewer features in common with biiminitv than 
that of Siva, so is his wife Lakshmi Iras human tluin Siva’s wife P.irvati. In fact, 
the more human side of both the god and goddess is reserved for their descents iii 
human form, Vishnu as Riima and Krishna, Lnkshmi as Sita and Riikmini. Neveitheless 
some detaile of Vishnu’s separate personality as distinct from his Avatains may Ic 
gathered fiom the Furanas. For example, we are told that ho has a pcculiai aiwpicioiis 
mark (Sri-vatsa) on his breast. He has four arms, and holds a symbol in caeli of Ins four 
hands, namely a wheel or circular weapon (Chakra) calk'd Sndarsi^na, a rnnch-shell 
(Sankha) called Panchajanya, a club (Gada) called Kaumodaki, and a lotus-flower (P.idnina). 
Of these the circular symlxil may possibly have been Iwrrowcd from Buddhism If 
80, it was originally sigiiiflcant of the wheel of the Buddhistic law, or of the cosmical cycles 
peculiar to that system. Or bearing in mind Vishnu’s conncclion with the sun, we may 
reasonably regard it as emblematical of the sun’s circular course in the heavens. In the 
later mythology it is supposed to represent a miewlo vvcaiion hurled by Vishnii, like ii 
quoit, at the demons who are ever plotting evil against gods and men, and with whom he 
IS always at war. Similarly the oonch-shull is blown by him like a Iruinpclin Ins li.attlcs, 
its miracnloiis sound filling his enemies with terror and helping him to scciiio victory. 
The club is also used in Vishnu’s conflicts with his demon-foes. Moreover, hi' is armed 
with a wonderful bow called SArnga and a sword Nandaka. He has a jewel on his wiist 
named Syamantaba, and another on his breast called Kaiistubha When be has occasion to 
move tlirongh space he is borne on tbe mythical bird Garuda, closely related to the sun 
and compared to an eagle, but represented os semi-liuman m form and character, with a 
bird-hke face. Possibly tins Garuda may be a personification of tbe sky or clliercnl 
element which supports Vishnu— identified with the sun— one of whose names is ‘ air-bornc ’ 
(Vdyii-Vuhana). It is noteworthy that Garuda, like the Knshaaform of Vishnu, is the 
destroyer of serpents winch typify destruction and evil. Yet serpents have also Ihcir 
contrary character, and even divine attributes , for at the dissoliition of the Universe and 
between tlie mtcrvalsof creation, Vislinii, as the Supreme Being, reclines in profound repose 
on the thou>smd-hcadcd serpeul Scslia— typical of infinity — while Ins wife Ijakslimiclmfcslns 
feet, and out of his navel grows the lotus winch supports Brahma, the .ictivo agent iii 
reproducing the world. Fiiully, Vishnu has the river G.angcs issuing fiom one of his 
feet, whence it flows through the sky before it falls on the head of the god Siva ” 

Worshippers of Vishnu, 3,733,518 Worshipper's of Badri Nalh, 0,910 — 
As worshippers of Vishnu specifying neither their adherence to n scpui.ito 
sect nor a separate incarnation 3,733,518 peisons Jiave been iccorded at 
census, and 0,910 peisons have recorded their faith m Vislinu as Badn 
Nntli, lord of Badri, sacred to Vishnu in memory of the austeritieH peifornii’d 
by him there m his dual form of Nara and Naraynna 

Viorsliippers of Nara Sinha 104,555 — Special worshippers ol neaily 
all of the recognized Avataras of Vishnu have occurred in the ci-tisus 
schedules. For the following, which may be mentioned in the order 
in which they are said to have taken place, the numhcis recorded are 
important. The first of importance was the fourth descent, that in the 
form of Nara Sinha, or, as it is called in the North-Western Provinces, Nar 
Singh, the man hon. It was undertaken to deliver the world fiom the 
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tja-aimy of a demon who by the favour of Brdhma had become invulnerable 
and who attempted to kill his son Prahlada for worshipping Vishnu. The 
demon whilst impiously scoffing at the idea of the omnipresence of the 
god and asking whether he was in a stone pillar of the hall, was suddenly 
confronted by the god, half-man and half-hon, and torn to pieces 

Worshipjjers o/ Pnrasrmn, 118,030— The sixth incarnation, that of 
Paras Ilfuna, or Kilni.i with the axe, was born of Brahman parentage to 
deliver the Bitihinans fiom the arrogant dominion of the Kshatnyas, from 
whom he twenty-one tunes cleared the earth and with whoso blood he filled 
five huge lakes Of " Paiasiama ” 118,080 worshippers have been recorded, 

fVorshfppen of Buma, 1,099,111 —The seventh incarnation was that of 
llama, or Bain Chandar, the Kshatriya hero, whose story is tho subject 
of tho Rdmayan, and is reacted annually in one of the most popular of 
Hindu festivals, the Rarahl.a The story is well known and need not be 
repe.vtcd. Tho hold which it still has over tho country may be inferred 
from the fact that the name of lUm twice repeated is the ordinary form of 
salutation throughout Northern India, except amongst Brdhiuans who salute 
each other with the word “Namaskar” and are saluted by others with 
“ Palagan. ” " It is noteworthy ” says Monior Williams, that the Rdma 
legends have always retained their purity, and, unlike those of Brdhma, 
Krishn.i, Siva and Durga, have never been mixed up with mdecencios and 
licentiouhiiess. In fact, the worship of Rama ha.s never degenerated to the 
s.ime extent as tint of some of these other deities.” Rdrna and his wife 
wi'io pure, there was nothing m tlicir dianicters suggestivo of hconso , 
.iiid if “ the husband of one wife ” and the devoted and afluctionatc wife had 
tome to be .vsbocuted with impure ideas, they must have lost all that oave 
them a title to vcueration. 

The Rimayan which cclebiatcs the adventure of Rdma is to this day, m 
its modem recension by TuIm Das, the most popular of tho Hindu iplitrious 
IHiems The wordiip of the groat-miiidcd Hama and the puio and gentle 
Sita still pievails to a great extent throughout the provinces and especially in 
llm Oiidli districts, but of the number of worshippers, outside the sects devoted 
to the woiship of Rinia, 1,099,111 cannot be robed on as an accurate 
imhcation for two roa.sons It is subject to a largo deduction owing to the 
fact that the name Rfim is, like Bhagwan, Isliwai or Narayan, used commonly 
toinilicatollie duly as one and supreme. A Large number of the persons 
mcIudeJ hue should, thcrcfoic, probably be included m the second class 
referred to on pages 197-198. In certain districts where the number of 
worshippers of Kdma is grc.atly in excess of that m the neighbours, this 
is almost ceitanily the case, and it is probably so else where to some extent. 
On tho other hand, no doubt a proportion of the woi shippers of Ram 
( lliandar have been included under the general term Vaishnava. 

Hanuman worshippers, 937,493. — How innate in tho Hindu character 
IS tho search for the grotesque and the impossible is exemplified by tho great 
extent to which the worship of Rama has been specially connected with the 
name of his ally Hanuman or Mahabir, the monkey chief, of whom no 
less than 937,493 special worshippers have been recorded. 
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“ He was son o£ Pavami, ‘ll» wind’, by Anjana, wife of a monUy nampd Kosavi He 
wab able to fly, and IB a coiibpununs liguie in the Itiimayani He and the other monkeys 
who assisted Iluina in his war ai'amst Havana were of divine ongin, and their powers were 
superhuman. Ilanumnn jumped from India to Ceylon in one hound, he tore up trees, 
earned away the Himalayas, seized the clouds, and performed many other wonderful 
exploits. Ills foim is as vast ns a mountain and as tall as a gigantic tower. Ills, eomplevion 
IS yellow and glowing like molten gold Tlislate is as red as the biigh test luljy, while 
hib oiioi mows tail Bjiieads out to an inteiimnahlc length lie stands on a lofty rook and 
roais like thunder He leajis into the .air, and flies among the clouds with .1 lushing 
noise, whilst the ocean waves, an* loarmg and splashing below In one of his fights with 
Havana ami the Kabshasas, they gieaswl his tail and set it on file, but to their own gieal 
inpuy, for with it he hmnt down their capital city, Lanka This exploit ohtaiiusl for 
him the name Lankaslahi His sci vices to Iluiiia weie gieat aaid many. He <icUhI ns 
his spy .and fought most valiantly. Ho flew to the Himalayas, Ironi whence he hioiight 
nicdiLiiial herbs with winch ho icstored the wounded and he killed the monster Kala Nemi 
and thousands of Gaudharvas who assailed hiiii. lie aecomi>anied It&ma on his rcinin 
to Ajoilhja, and thoie he reieivid fiom him the leward of pcipetml life nnd joiith. 
The exploits of Hanuman arc favourite topics among Hindus Irora uhildhood to .ige, 
and pamtiiigs of them are common He is callcvl Marat putra, and he has the patronyinus 
Anili, Marut, &c , and the inetionymic Anj.iiieya. He is also Voga-('liara, I'loiii Ins 
power in magic or m the he.iling art, and lUjaU-dynti ‘the biillunt’ Among his other 
BCCompUshracnts, Hanmnauwas a (Jmmmaiian, and the Hftin.vy.uiB says, — ‘The thiif of 
monkeys is perfeet, no one eipials him 111 Silstias, in leaining, and m ascert.iimng 
the sense of the seiipinres (or in moving at will) In all seionees, m the lulos of 
aiislciity, he iivals the pieeeptor of the gods 

TIio woisliip of Haiiuni.iii is gonoml tlirougbout the provinces and 
in the eastern distucts is veiy CMtimsivc Monkeys me legmded as his 
loproscntatuos and food given to them IS ie"ardcd as an oiroiing to tho god 
and iiij my (lone to them .is injiiiy to tho god. The worship of ffdiiuiiian 
IS genet al niiiong.st all classes, hut is prohahly most genual amongst tho 
lower castes by whom his powers ns a magiri.in and as tho gicat “liu ’’ aic 
hold 111 thu gioatost levciunco. 

Other companions ol Ifiima are speeiiilly woi.,hipp('(I in ,an inciiii'itloi- 
ablo extent Lathhman, his faithful bio*4K'r, who g.ivo his life fui tin 
king, li.is 3S1 worshippcis, whilst the other coinpanums ol K.lin.t, iricluduig 
the gciitlo Sita (Janki) hcr.sclf and hi.s biothci Uliarat li.ive 7,')84 

Worshippers of Krishna, f, 81, 372— The cig'hth incarnation of Vishnu, 
that in which he (le.sccnded to earth as Kiishita, is tli.it to which his w 01 .slop 
is most gcnui. ally directed Uiidui the name of Kii^hiia in all [iiobabihiy i 
large proportion of tho worshippeis shovvn ns Vaishiiava unspeiificd should b. 
included The actual number of w’oishippeis wlio wrote Kiislma, Su-lvri'-i.na 
or Krishan Narayan in the schediihs was 081,372 Uf tho legendary .kIvlii- 
tures of Knshn.i the most mteicsting .aciouiit available is tliat by the lalu 
Mr. F. S. Growse in his memoir on the Muttra di.stiict fioin whuh the 
following summary is extracted — 

“ It IS certain that Krishna vvas eclehiated as a gallant ..airinr pimte tnr many agos 
before ho was metamorphosed into the amatniy swam who now, niider th» title of Kaii- 
haiya, is worshipped throughout India lie is fust mentiiin(;d 111 tho Mahahhurat, tho 
most voluminous of all Sanskrit poems, consisting in the piinUsl edition of 91,000 couplets 
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There he figures simply as the king of Dwarka and ally of the P4ndavs ; nor in the whole 
length of the poem, of which ho is to a great extent the hero, is any allusion whatever 
made to his early lifoj except m one disputed passage Hence it may be presumed that his 
boyish frolics at Muttra and finndaban, which now alone dwell m popular memory, are 
all subsequent mventions. They are related at length m the Harivansa, which is a com* 
paratively modern sequel to the Mahiibhaiut, and with still greater circumstantiality in some 
of the later Puranas, which piobably m tlieir present form date no further back than the 
tenth century after Clinst. So rapid lias been the development of the origmal idea when 
. once planted in the congenad soil of the sensuous east, that, while in none of the more 
genuine Puranas, even those specially devoted to the inculcation of Vaishnava doctrines, is 
so much as the came mentioned of his favourite mistress, Iladhfi, she now is jointly 
enthroned with him in every shnne and claims a full half of popular devotion. Among 
ordinary Hindus the recognized authority for his life and exploits is the Blifigavat 
Purina, or rather its tenth book, which has been translated into every form of the 
modern vei-nacular The Hindi version, entitled the Pi cm S&gar, is the one held in 
most repute " 

Worshippers of Batardm, 31,412.— Of the companions of Krishna the 
figures for worshippers, his brother and playmate Balarfima, have been sepa- 
rately compiled and show 31,412 persons. 

Companions of Knshna, 101,570.— Of other companions of Krishna 
including his mistress Kadha, with whom so much of tlie later Krishnavite 
literature is connected, 101,570 persons have been entered as special worship- 
pers. 

Worshippers of minor tncamations of Vishnu, 55,095,— The minor incar- 
nations of Vishnu are worshipped by 55,095 persons. The incarnations, 
which find an important place in the census lists, are those of “ the Varaha, 
tlio boar under which form Vishnu after a struggle of 1,000 years recovered 
the earth from the bottom of the sea to which it had been dragged by a 
demon and of the Vamana or dwarf by whom Bali the Daitya king was shorn 
of his dominion over the three worlds. Rdja Bali himself, to this day 
regarded as a model of devotion, austerity and generosity, and possibly in 
sympathy with, the limitation of his kingdom by unfair means to the lower 
regions has separate worshippers, hut owing to the similarity of name to that 
of an Ahir god the number is unascertainablc.” 

Worshippers of Sahgram, 261,610 — The household worship of Vishnu 
is usually addressed to the Saligrdma an ammonite brought from Nipal and 
connected with the god by the following legend. — 

“ A reason for llic sacicducss of the Slialgr4ma la found m the Bbagwata Piirana 
Sam commenced bis leign witb a request to Brftbma to become subject to him, Hrthma 
icfcried him to Vishnu, who asked liim to call upon him tlie next day. Wheii he called, 
linding that Vishnu had transfonued-liimself ino a mountain, he became a worm named 
Vajrakita, and afflicted Vishnu fortwehc years. At the expiration of that time Vishnu 
resumed his proper shape, and ordered that licneeforth the sfonesof tliTs mountain (Gandaki) 
should be worshipped os representatives of himself.” 

“ The Brftlimans nsually worship Vishnu iii this form in their daily ' pnja ' .it home. 
In the hot season a vessel of water is suspended over the Saligrdma, and the water con- 
tinually dropping on it koejis it cool; anotlier vessel is pi, iced under il to catch the water, 
which 18 drunk in the evening by the worshipper The marks of it arc shown to men when 
Ihe belief that the concentration of the mind on them at this time will ensure the 
soul a safe passage to Vishnu's heaven." 
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"The popular belief ia that in tliie mountain there are mnltitudes of insocte which 
perforate the stones j and they when pcrforatoa, fallmg into the nver Gamlakn, are taken 
out by means of nets. The more common ones are about the size of a watch, and their 
price varies according to their size, hollowness, and inside colouring, according to whiL-h 
peculiarities special names are given. For the rarer kinds as much as Rg 2,n0O arc gn>'n , 
and when it is remembered that it is believed that tlie possessor of one of these ammonites 
and a shell called Dukshinavarta (j c., a slicll whose convolutions are towards the nght), can 
never bo poor, it is not to be wondered at that laige pnees should be paid for them. As it 
is also believed that in parting with them they mvite misfoi-tunc, it is iiatiiial that those 
possessing should wish to retain them; to sell them for gam is regarded as a most 
dishonourable deed." 

Of Vislinu in the form of the Salignima 261, CIO persons arc worship- 

pers. 

Wor'ah,i‘pptr& of LaktKmi, 1,458.— Amongst the other entries specially 
connected with the worship of Vishnu are those of 1,458 persons, worship- 
pers of Lakshnii, the Sakti of Vislinu, but now held in universal honour as 
the goddess of abundance and fortune. In Griffith’s Rdmayana the following 
description of Lakshmi or Sri ia gpven 

" When many a year had fled, 

" Up floated, on her lotus bed, 

" A maiden fair and tender-eyed, 

" In the young flush of beauty’s pride. 

" She shone with pearl and golden sheen, 

" And eeals of glory stamped her queen: 

« On each round arm glowed many a gem, 

'' On her smooth browe a diadem. 

“ Rolling m waves beneath her crown 
" The glory of her hair rolled down. 

" Pearls on her nock of price untold, 

" The lady shone like burnished gold, 

“ Queen of the gods, she leapt to land, 

" A lotus in her perfect hand, 

" And fondly, of the lotus sprung, 

“ To lotus-ljcaring V ishnu clung. ' 

" Her, gods above and men liolow, 

" As Beauty’s Queen and Foitime know," 

Lakshmi, few as her special worshippers arc, is numerously worshipped 
under tho outward form of a rupee in the moat attractive of the Hindu 
festivals, the Divvali, on which in, every Hindu house in tho provinces a 
larger or smaller nu'iiber],of lamps are illuminated in honour of Sii 1 jakshmip. 

Worshippers of Mahdbhdrat Heroes, 3,D57.— More closely connected with 
the worship of Vishnu than of Siva is that of th6 Mahdbhilrat heroes, tlio 
five Pandu warriors who waged a long war against tho power and treachery 
of their rivals the Kurus. Of these the mighty Bbimsen and the Apollo-like 
Ar jnn are the favourites, but the wise Judhistar also finds special worshippers. 
Altogether 3,957 persons worship the Fandu brothers. 

Worshippers of Tulsi, 1,139— Worshippers of Oarur, 163. — Tho tulsi a 
plant worshipped mostly by followers of Vishnu, and from the wood of which 
the beads worn by Yaishnavites are made, has 1,139 special worshippers, 
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probably as an embodiment of the god. The only remaining entry connected 
with Vishnu is that of 163 worshippers of Garnr or Garuda, the mythical 
bird half-vulture half-man upon which Vishnu rides. He is the great enemy 
of snakes and bad men, both of whom he devours. 

The total number of persons so far recorded as special worshippers of 
Vishnu, his incarnations or of gods specially connected with him is 7,208,808.. 

185. Saivism, Saivas, 8,101,617 — ^Worshippers of Siva form in every 
way a more compact body than those just referred to. 8,101,617 persons have 
recorded themselves simply as Saiva or as worshippers of Siva by one of 
tlie one thousand and eight general names which the devotion of his followers 
has attributed to him He is Mahadeo or Maheswara, the Great God ; Ishwar, 
the supreme lord ; Cliandra Shehara, he who wears a moon on his forehead ; 
BIiutcsw.ira, the lord of Ghosts; Nilkantha, the blue-necked; Gangadhara, ho 
who holds the Ganges ; Digambara, the clothed with space , Sambhu or Sankara 
(Shankar), tho auspicious , Bhairava, the destroyer ; Biswanath or Biseswara 
(Bisheshai), tho lordof all ; Ham, the seizer ; Ugra, the fierce; Aghora, the 
lioi riblc , Bhflgwat, the divine. From these names may be gathered something 
as to tho various characters attributed to the god. The essential difiorenco 
between Vishnu and Siva has already been referred to. The former is the god of 
faith, taking an interest in and providing for the welfare of the uiiivorsc. In his 
worship consists, as Monier Williams points out, tho only approach in Hindu- 
ism to religion in the Western sense Siva is the god of power, a god to 
bo feared only, removed in all his characters from tho weakness of an interest 
in mankind, Siva as depicted in the later Hindu writings assumes a ‘‘ very 
bewildering variety of personalities, but in tho words of the author just 
referred to, " there arc really five chief characters of the god who stand out 
prominently from his general protraiturc— ■ 

“ Ist. He IS tho universal destroyer, annihilaling not only men and nil created beings 
but good and evil demons and even Jiishma, Vishnu and nil tho mfenor gods. In this 
cliaiactui he is called Dbairawa, the terrible one, Smasana-Vasin, the dweller in banal 
giounds. Imps and demons are his ready servants, ferocity and uascibihty his normal 
eoudition o£ imnd." 

“ 2nd. In the second plnoe, Sivn is the impersonation of the eternal reproductive 
IKiwer of nature, perpetually remtegratmg after disintegration. It is specially in this 
peisonulity that he is called the eternally blessed one, *tho causer of blcssmgs' (Siva, 
S.ida Siva, Sankar and Sambhu), and it is in this character that he is now generally 
worshipped all over India under tho well-known and often misunderstood symbol of the 
Linga." 

“ 3rd —In the third place, Siva is the great typical ascetic and self-mortifier (Yogi, 
Tapasvi), who has attained the highest perfection in meditation and 'austerity (whence his 
names Mahatapali, Mahliyogi). In this character he appears (|aite naked (Dig-Ambara) with 
iiuly one face, like an ordinary human being, with ash-besmeared body and matted hair 
(wheuer li|s name Dhurjah) sitting in profound meditation under a Baman tree (=Yata or 
Bar tree), and often, like tlie contemplative Buddha, under a canopy formed by a serpent's 
bead There he is supposed to remain passionless, motionless, immovable as the trunk of a 
Irci (•.thanu), and perhaps rooted to the same spot for millions of years." 

“ It IS m this character that he teaches men by his own example the power ^ be acquired 
by morliiicalion of the body, suppression of the passions, and abstract contemplation, w 
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leading to the loftiest spintoal knowledge and ultimately oSecting union with himself in 
Kail&sa.” 

“ Uh . — In the fourth pla(«, the god Siva is a contemplative philosopher and learned sage, 
the rcvealer of grammar to the greatest of Indian grammanans, Fanini. This, m fai t, is 
one of many proofs that at least one form of Saivism is as much the peculiar s} stem of . 
Bidhmans, learned men, and the higher classes of the Ilindn community. Siio is the god 
of the Brahmans, Krishna (Vishnu) of the Kshatnyas, Briilima of the Vaitjas, and 
Ganesa of Sudras." 

“ In the fifth place, Siva is exactly the opposite of an ascetic and philosopher He 
is a wild and jovial mountaineer (Ktrata), addicted to Imnling and wlne-drinking, fond of 
dancing (Nntya-pnyah, al<io called Natesvam, ‘ loid of dancers’), often dancing with Ins w ife 
the Tdndava dance, and surrounded by dwarfish, buffoon-likc troops (Guna) of attendants, who, 
like their master, are fond of good hving and occasionally inebriated by intoxicating luiuois 
The worshippers of Siva m this character nsimlly (but not invniiahly) belong .to the sect 
called Saktas, who are devoted to the wife of the god, and are given to sclf-iiululgeiiee 
and sensual giatifieation. Their religious hooks are tailed Tautias, and their tenets will 
bo explained under the head of Saktism.” 

It iniglat have been expected that so great a variety of character in tho 
god would have led to a corresponding variety in Saivito sects, but as a matter 
offset tho absence of anything like abstract religious beliefs m tho worslup 
of Siva has preserved Saivism far more united than Vaishnavism, and tho 
so-called Saivite sects are in reality more separate orders of ascetics tliaii 
separate sects. They arc separated from eoch other by matters of outward 
form not of inward faith. Saivism affords little foundation for a reformer, 
and hence almost all attempts at reform have sprung from Vaishnavism. 

Worshippen of local Mahadeos, 1C, 128.— Tho only group of Siva wor- 
shippers which it has been considered nccessaiy to show separately is that 
which evidences the inclusion to some extent in the character of Siva of the 
attributes of aboriginal gods or demons— IG, 128 arc recorded ns worshippers 
of local and special Mahadeos, tho usurpers of the position formerly occupied 
by some aboriginal “deo” of fame. Tho ciaitrast between this number and 
tiiat shown for local Debia shows to how slight an extent Siva is, as compared 
with Debi, identified with local gods. 

Worsliippers of Bhairm, 173, G79.— Worshippers of inferior gods con- 
nected with Siv.i form a separate class of some importance. By far the 
most generally worshipped is Bhaiioii. In the Puiaiias a Bhairava was 
an inferior manifestation of a terrible chaiacter, but tho Bhairoii of tlicso 
days enjoys a perfectly separate entity as one of Siva’s attendants and nioro 
particularly as the Kotwal of Benares, Siva’s sacred city. Ho is usually 
represented as armed with a club and riding upon a dog, but there are at least 
five different forms of Bhairon known by tho separate names of— (1) Kul 
Bhairon, (2) Bhut Bhairon, (3) Nand Bhairon, (4) Suth Bhairon, (5) Batuk 
Bhairon! Hia worshippers, chiefly amongst the lower classes of Saivitcs, are 
numerous in Benares and neighbouring districts. 

Worshippers of Ganesa, 78,188.— Ganesa (Ganesh or Ganpat), tho reput- 
^ sqp of Biva and Parbati, is another Saxvite deity who has in late days 
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arrived at greater dignity than was allotted to him in the Furanas. He is the 
god of wisdom and remover of obstacles. 

He has, says Sir William Jones, “ the same characteristics as Janus of 
the Latina All sacrifices and religious ceremonies, all serious compositions 
in writing, and all worldly affairs of importance are begun by pious Hindus 
with an invocation to Ganesa; a word composed of Isa, the governor or 
leader, and Gana, a company (of deities). Instances of opening business 
auspiciously by an ejaculation to him might be multiplied with ease. Few 
hooks are begun without the words, ‘salutation to Ganesa’; and he is first 
invoked by Brihmans who conduct the trial by ordeal or perform the cere- 
mony of the hoina or sacrifice to fire.” 

Ills general appearance is well known. He is represented as a short fat 
man of a yellow colour with a protuberant belly, four hands and the head of 
an elephant. An invocation to Ganesh precedes all worship by high caste 
Hindus, and Bhadon Sudi 4th is held specially sacred in his honour. 

Worshippers of Parlati, 8,584.— Worshippers of Parbati, although she 
has been identified with Durga, have been included here, as the goddesses 
know by the names of ITma and Parbati have nothing whatsoever in common 
with the dread Kali. Uma is the name by which the consort of Siva is first 
known. After she had for her husband’s sake immolated herself by entering 
the sacrificial fire and earned the name of " Sati,” a true and virtuous woman, 
she was born again as Parvati, the daughter of Himawat. In this form she 
is the constant companion of her husband, and but few independent actions 
are attributed to her. The number of her worshippers is 8,584 only. 

Nandi-Worshippers, 137.— The last divinity to be mentioned in connec- 
tion with Siva is Nandi, the bull on which Siva rides and whose image is 
familiar, waiting in reverence outside all Saiva temples. Nandi is credited 
with 137 special worshippers. 

186. Saktism.— From Saivism we pass to the third great division of 
modern Hinduism — Saktism. 

It is first met with in the Puranos as the worship of force (Sakti) per- 
sonified as goddesses, the female counterparts of each of the gods of % 
Hindu Triad. In the later Puranas special laudation is accorded to the active 
power of the Sakti and especially of tho Sakti of Siva, but Saktism in its 
present development is distinctly post-Puranic. The special scriptures of the 
Sakti worshippers are the Tantras which in the wmrds of Monier Williams 
inculcate " an exclusive worship of Siva’s wife as the source of every kind of 
bupernatural faculty and mystic craft.” The influence of the Tantras never 
appears to have been extensive in Hindustan amongst the mass of the people, 
and the grosser forms of Sakti worship in which .the goddess is gratified by 
fiee course being allowed to all the sensual appetites, regardless of social rules 
and restrictions, have never attracted notice except as connected with a com- 
paratively small number of professional devotees regarded with horror by the 
people in general. It is probably amongst these that 1,576 persons have been 
n„„,. 1 , 576 . to record themselves as Bami, Vama- 

. ’ Margi, followers of tho left hand path, that 

IS, persons who avowedly devote themselves to the worship of the female 
side of the deity in accordance with the teaching of the Tantras. For 
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the great niaes of the people, however, the worship of Debi though conducted 
with oblations of blood and wine is unconnected with licentious orgies. The 
goddess worshipped as Debi (Devi) is in appearance the dread and blood- 
thirsty goddess of Tantras, black and hideous, of a terrible countenance dripping 
with blood, encircled with snakes hung round with skulls and human heads ; but 
the aspect of Saktism most in evidence in these provinces is one which suggests 
an origin very different from the semi-philosophical development above referred 
to. The aspect of the goddess Debi, the number, location, and nature of her 
shrines, the form of worship usually adopted and the caste of the great moss of 
her worshippers all suggest that her worship is derived by uninterrupted descent 
from that of the non-Aryan and probably pre-Aryan demon gods. It is in 
this origin wo havo the explanation of the contrast between the various forms 
of Dovi, and of the identification of this repulsive goddess with the loving 
Uma or the wise Parhati. The gradual acceptance of worshippers of these 
gods into the Hindu system made it nccessaiy to find a place for them in the 
Hindu mythology and the various Dravidian Devis, unlike as they were to 
Parbati, were in consequence recognized ns one with the wife of Siva. Legends 
regarding them were incorporated to some extent in tlio later Puranas. Tho 
womhip has, however, as already remarked, retained much of its old form. 
Devi is worshipped not at tho centres of Hinduism nor in celebrated shiines, 
but m lonely and defined spots hidden away in the northern forests, or at long- 
recogmzod shrines, scattered over the country, round which tho preservation 
of a patch of jaiigal mimics the appearance of the place where a forest demon 
was worshipped there under her forest name. By her worshippers at each 
shrine she is known by the local name the Bhawani of Ahorwa, the Debi of 
Tarkulwa, the Debt of Patan, the Debi who hves on Nanda. Everything 
indicates that under the one name have been collected a large number of 
different deities. The worship of Debi is rarely conducted by Brfilmians or 
members of a recognized religious order. Like her worshippers, her priests 
are of low caste and non-Aryan ancestry — Molts, Ahirs, Pasis, Bliais, and the 
like. The offerings largely take tho foim of snciifice of living animals, goals, 
pigs and buffaloes— the head of which along with os much of tho foicquar- 
ters as the executioner can slico away with tile head being the ]iurqui.site of the 
attandaiits it the shrine, and Ihe icst eaten by the poisons who have made 
the offering 


The most cclebuited of the Dcvis of this province is lliat of Hindhaoh.il, 
a shrine on the Ganges near Mirzapur; Jwala- 
' niai, thoDeviofNagarkotin thoKangra Vnlloy, 

Dev.» ■*iz!o^ the Devi of tho Chaiidi hill which looks down 

Total 67i,5j« from across the Ganges on IlardwSr, and of 

Patan, a shrine in the tiepal Tardi Altogether 
571,530 persons have recorded themselves as worshippers of Devi with the 
addition of some local name. Of Devi under that name or tho general names 
of Bhawani, Kali, Durga, Chamunda (the slayer of Chand and Mund). 
Ashtbhuji (who rose from the foam), no less than 9,507,409 persons are 
recorded as special worshippers-a larger number than have declared for any 
other deity m the Hindu system. Devi worshippers under all names num- 
bered 10 080,521, of whom 5,150,143 were males and 4,930,378 females. 
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hare been collected a number of groups of worshippers of deities not so 
distinctly connected as those just mentioned with any of the great Furanic 
deities, but many of whom are regarded as forms of Devi. 

188. Gods of disease* — closely connected with Devi of any of 
these groups are the gods of disease. The worship of these gods is common 
at all times and in especial when epidemic disease is prevalent in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sitala worshippen, 119,139 — ^The principal, as the most dreaded, is 
Sitala or Mata, the goddess of Small-pox, represented as a woman riding on a 
dog or an ass. She is ordinarily worshipped in As&rh and Chet of every year, 
and when any one is ill of small-pox or after a recovery from it offerings are 
made to her. Amongst the lower classes she, as the most dreaded form of 
Devi, is likely to be recorded as specially worshipped with a view to her 
propitiation. 

Cholera worshippers, 9,539. — Hatthi, the goddess of cholera, originally 
represented like Sitala as one of the seven daughters of Bdja Ben, is 
worshipped when the disease is prevalent. Another cholera goddess is Mari- 
raai, who is to be propitiated by the offering of (t) a pumpkin, (2) a cock, 
(3) a he-goat, (4) a ram, (5) a male buffalo, (6) a woman, or (7) a man. 

Hardaul Rdja, 5,034. — The worship of Hardaul or Hardeo Bdja or 
Hardaul Ldlla is frequent throughout the provinces for the purpose of averting 
epidemic disease and in especial cholera It is mentioned in the Gonda 
Gazetteer as prevalent in that district. It is shown in the census returns as 
prevailing to some extent thioughont Oudh and the districts of the Allahabad 
Division, the name being usually given as Hardeo. Elliot, Glossary vol. I, 
page 269, gives the following account of tho worship 

“ Hardaur is tho name given to tho oblong mounds raised in villages, and studded 
with flag’, for the purpose of averting epidemic diseases, and especially the cholera morbus. 
It 18 called after Hardaul Lfila, the son of Bir Singh Doo, from whom are descended the 
lUjas of Dattia. The natives have a firm persuasion that the cholera broke out in Lord 
Hastings' camp, in consequence of beef having been killed for the European soldiers within 
the grove where repose the ashes of this Bundelkhand Cluef. So rapid has been the 
extension of this worship, that it now prevails throughout the upper and central Do 4 b, a 
great part of Rohdkhand, and to the banks of the Sutlej. To the eastward, the worship 
of Hulka Devi (tho Goddess of Vomiting) has been prevalent since the same penod " 

Agtoan, 25,069. — ^Agwan, tho return of whose worshippers is considerable 
in tho eastern districts, has not been fully identified. The word simply means 
a leader and may apply to the pujari in any temple. One district note states 
that Agwan is a disease god, the son of Rdja Beh, and, therefore, brother to 
the seven small-pox sisters. 

189. Serpent worship,— Serpent worship, one of the most widespread 
primitive cults, has without doubt been incorporated by Hinduism from the 
aboiiginal tribes which it adopted into its system. The extent to which it has 
been interwoven into the Furanio legends is a proof of the great extent to 
which Hinduism is an offspring of the Indian soil and not derived from the 
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Aryan religion of the Yedaa. Vishnu is represented as sleeping on the thou- 
sand-headed serpent, Sheshndg, the head of the serpent forming a canopy 
over him. The linga of Siva is often represented as protected with serpents 
coiled round it. The names which occur in the census schedules arc many 
of them connected with the Mahdbhdrat legend which narrates how Manasa, 
the sister of Vasuki, the king of snakes, married an eminent sage and had 
by him a son, Astika, who saved the serpent race when menaced with extinc- 
tion by Janamejaya offering up a sacrifice to procure the extinction of all 
snakes. Astik, the saviour of the snake race, has 41,351 worshippers. 
Farukhabad, where Janamejaya made his sacrifice, contributes 3,683 to this 
number ; the rest are mostly in Oudh. The names of other serpent 
gods, Shcshndg, Vasuki, &c., also occurred in the schedules, but in the return 
are contained under the general name NiSga or Nfigdeota. 

Naga toorshipprrs, 25,366, Guga Pit, 122,991. — A large part of the 
entries under the above Puranic names are probably made by Agarwala 
Baniyas who claim descent from Vasuki, the Ndga king, and who are 
specially devoted to serpent worship, calling themselves Sdga upashiki. 
Serpent worship is, however, general amongst all classes on Niig Panchmi, 
the fifth day of Sawan, when in every house offerings of olarifiod buttor and 
sugar are made to a rude “ geru” drawing of a snake on the wall. The most 
generally worshipped of snake gods in the west and everywhere by Agarwala 
Baniyas is Guga Fir or as ho is also called Zahir Pit or Zahir Diwan. An 
account of this divinity is given by Elliot (Glossary, I, 256). His connection 
with snake worship or claims to saintship arc not very distinct The most 
generally received accounts of his hfe represent him either a Chauhan Bdj- 
put as contemporary of-Pirthi Edja and as having fought with desperate 
valour against the Muhammadans with that king or as having fallen with 
forty-five sons and sixty nephews opposing Mahmud Ghaznavi, The 
local Hissar tradition states that in a quarrel about land ho killed his two 
brothers, and to avoid his mother’s curse wished that the earth might open 
and swallow him up, horse and all. A voice from heaven declared that he 
could not have this satisfaction until he repeated the Kniima and became a 
Muhammadan. “ He appears to have had no difficulty in doing this, upon 
which the earth opened and he leaped into its bosom ” Be bis origin 
what it may, it is neither as a suicide nor as an opponent of the Muham- 
madans that he is now worshipped, but as a god able and willing wIk ii 
propitiated to protect against snakes. 

As Monier Williams points out, snakes arc regarded in India as cnibodi- 
nients of the contradictory ideas of destruction and regeneration, malevolence 
and benevolence, demonism and divinity, deasli and immortality The 
divinity worshipped on the Xdg Panchmi is beneficent, but the idea mainly 
connected with the snake gods of the lower classes is fear. The gods regard- 
ed by the Agarwalas as ancestral and Guga Fir are probably often regard- 
ed as beneficent. The especial snake gods of the lower classes are, how- 
ever, worshipped entirely through fear The return of special worshippers 
for such gods was with one exception small, and as the name generally given was 
general, e.g., Sdmp deota, they have been included in Ndga, a general term 
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for snake gods, Ahiran, a snake god, worshipped in Sulttinpur by dail 
offerings of red lead, water and rice, has also been so included 

Sokha, 13,578. — An exceptionally large number of persons worshi 
Sokha, stated to be the spirit of a Brahman killed by a snake, which is no^ 
supposed to have tho power of inflicting death by snakebite on persona who d 
not propitiate him. Ho is worshipped with this view largely in the Benare 
and Gorakhpur Divisions. The prejudice against killing snakes appears no 
to be so widely felt in tho North-Western Provinces us elsewhere. Doinj 
so is associated with a certain amount of fear, but it appears to be connectec 
more especially with tho .snake attacked and his mate. If a snake is strucl 
and not killed he is believed to be certain to return to bito his assailant. 

1 90. Animism in the Hindu system.— We have seen that under the 
name of Debi most of the low caste gods of importanco have been incorpoiat- 
ed into the Hindu system and have to a great extent lost their identity in 
being so incorporated. In the next class we have mostly to deal with 
divinities or devils not so fully identified with Debi, who, though many of 
whom are of aboriginal or Dravidian origin, are in spite of BrAhmanieal 
influence and absorplivenesa still largely worshipped by the mass of the low 
caste people of the provinces as distinct from the great Hindu gods. These 
objects of worship belong to two markedly distinct classes — those regarded 
as superhuman in their origin, local, household, forest, and field gods, and 
those who owe their origin to the virtues, the vices, or the misfortunes of 
human beings, whoso ghosts remain to bless or most generally to plague 
mankind after their death. The second class is as regards number of special 
worshippers far more important than the other and it may be dealt with first. 

191. Ghost worship.— It owes its origin to a variety of superstitions 
regarding what follows after death. In general, persons who have died a 
violent or sudden death and have not received due funeral rites become ghosts 
for tho most part malevolent. The spirits of persons noted for evil doing in 
their lives becoino after even a natural death the impersonations of ihe vices 
they practised m their lives. Mon who have married become ghosts 
if they die without having begotten or adopted a son. On the other hand the 
ranks of ^benevolent spirits are very constantly recruited by the addition ot 
the ghosts of men who have been eminent for holiness or well-doing in their 
lives. The list of those ghostly spirits which are specially woi shipped to .i 
notowortliy extent in these provinces is a somewhat lengthy one. I havt; 
divided the list into two groups according to tbeir origin The first is of 
purely Indian origin. In the second, the infiucnce of Muhammadan reverence 
for the early luartyis of their faith was the originating piiriciple 

Brdhm worshippers, 406,787. — Of spirits' of Hindu origin the most 
important class as regards special worship are “ Brdhms ” or tho spirits of 
Brithmaiis who have died a violent death or who have committed suicide, in 
general to revenge themselves for some act of injustice committed against 
them. It is to the present day an act so common amongst Brdhmans to 
attempt to attain any object particularly desired by gradually starving them- 
aelvEs that a section in the Penal Code had to be specially provided to punish 
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this form of unlawful influence. Brdhma are worshipped at the spot where 
they died by all and sundry, but are especially feared by the families of the 
persons who are either actually or according to Hindu ideas responsible for 
their deaths, and are accordingly specially worshipped by them. Br4hm wor- 
shippers occur to some extent in western districts, but the mam seat of such 
worship is in Oudh and the east of the North-Western Proviuccs. The 
Biljput occupation of the Bais parganas is said to have caused a large nuuiber 
of Brdhman deaths, and the brickwork “chaura"’ or “asthan” raised over 
the spot where a Brahman died is very common in Baia villages, llao Bareli, 
Lucknow, and Unao, therefore, show the largest number of BrAlim worship- 
pers in the provinces. The stories connected with the death of such BrAliiiians 
are m general so much alike that to quote one or two will bo a sufficient indi- 
cation of their nature Perhaps of all such spirits that most worshipped iii 
North-Eastern Oudh, is the Brdhm of ilatau Pando, whose story is told m 
the Gonda Gazetteer The rajco referred to in the quotation is that of 
Kalhans Rdjas of Gonda. 

" The last o£ the race, Rdja Achal Narain Singh, stands out clearly in tradition as an 
example of the divine veng<>anco which overtakes lust and tyranny. Ilis hat lU't in a caroi'r 
of unbridled oppression was to carry off to his fort at Lurhia (jhiil, near Klmiasa, the 
virgin daughter of a small Biihman zamfnddr in the Burhapam paigana The outraged 
father pleaded as vainly as the father of CbrysciB for rei>aration, and lus v engeancu was 
as dramatic and more complete. For twenty-one days be sat under a tamarind tree at 
the dour of the lavishcr, refusing meat and dnnk, till death put an end to his sufferings. 
Ills wife, who had followed him, died at the same tunc from grief. Before his spirit 
fled, he pronounced a curse of utter extinction on the family of his oppicsscr, modifying it 
only in favour of the offspring of the younger BAni, who alone had endeavoured to induce him 
to break his fast, aud to whom he promised that her descendants, the present Riijas of 
Babhnipair, should succeed to a small raj , but that as his eyes had fallen in from hunger, so 
should they be always blind llis ghost went to tho river Sarjn, and implored her nssiv- 
tanoe in avenging bimsolf on the RAja, but she referred him to her elder sister, tho (langes, 
who said she was too distant to interfere effectually, and referred him back to tho Sarju At 
last that stream, the faithful friend of BrAhmans, consented to help him, on the ooiidilion 
that ho would get the RAja into liis power hy inducing hini to accept some present. lie 
went to the Baja’s family pnest, and gave him a sacred cord, with tho dircetion that he was 
to invest his enemy with it Achal Naroin Singh put it on, and then asked where it had 
come from. When told fiom the hands of Katan I’andc, his conscience struck him, and he 
cast it away m terror But it was too late, the present liad licen accepted, and a lew days 
later, on the 13th of the light half of Aghan, a lofty wave rushed up from the Saijii llir nigli 
the MahAdeva pargana, and on its crest sat tho angry wraith of KaUn I’andc. When it 
readied Lurhia (JIu'it it broke, and overthfew the Ri'ija’s foitress, carrying away cveiytliing 
in indiscriminate rum, and leaving not a member of his household alive. A deep lake is still 
shown, under whiih it is said that in the hot weather the fisherman can strike with his punt- 
pole the ruined towers of the old jialace, and all around the shore arc laigc hmk mounds, 
the remains of ancient mansions, 'and tlie jialm and date trees of former gaivlcus. Coins are 
occasionally disinterred by tho rams, and I have mjsclt found a copjier piicc there of a 
mint which I could not recognise myself or identify in Prinsep. It would of course he a 
vain task to attempt to disentangle the elements of fact from this singular tradition , link 
the story is told with a circumstantiality and vividness which render it hard to imagine that 
it IB purely an invention or even an ordinary myth. The exact date is given, the descendants 
of the avenging Brahman are still in existence, aud the scene of the asserted disaster was 
certainly at one time the site of a populous town. The Mahadeva pargana is seamed all 
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over with the channela of riTen which have dried up or changed their conrae, and there ie 
no diiBcuIty in believing either that a Brahman did starve himself to death at the Bdja's 
gateway, or that the palace was destroyed by some extraordinary natural convulsion, possibly 
an earthquake, which drove the waters of the Tirhi into a new channel.” 

Another nccount of the death of a Srdhm, whose worship is spreading' 
largely over the eastern districts, is given in the following note from North- 
ern India Notes and Quei-iet for June 1892 : — 

“ In Chayanpur Babua, in the Arrah district, there is a platform in honour of Harshu 
Brdhm. There was once a King Sahbaran there. He built a great palace Harshu Pdnde 
was bis family pnest He bad four sons. They built a house higher than the Bdja's 
palace. One doy the Rdja and HAni were asleep on the roof of the palace, and they saw a 
light high up on Harslra’s house The Raja told the Rani that tins was the house of their 
family priest. Next ilay the Bdni got her courtiers to hint to the Rdja that his family 
pnest by building his house os high as that of the Rdja showed his intention of contend- 
ing with his master. So the Raja was angry and sent workmen, who knocked down 
Ilarsliii’s house. Ho was so grieved that he sat dharna at the jialaeo door for twenty-two 
days without food or dnnk. No one eould induce him to go away. Finally the king’s 
daughter implored him to drink, and Haisim drank a little water from her hand. Sugar 
liad been mixed m tlie water. When he drank this, Harelm said : You said you would 
gi\e me only water, why did you give me sherbet ? She said she gave it to him only to 
relievo hia thirst He blessed her, and told her that her progeny would increase and 
the Rdja be destroyed. Then Harshu died. When they went to take Ins corpse to 
IJenares they saw him standing there with his wooden sandals on He said he had become 
.1 Brdhm, and whoever worshipped him would get his desires fulfilled. Now his altar is 
Morsliippcd with fire sacrifice, Brdbmanical cords, and sweets. If any one obtains hie 
nish he offers a golden Brdhmamcal cord and a silken waist string, and feeds Brdliroans 
in his name. ” 

The legends ere all more or less similar, and it is unnecessary to quote 
further The names classified in the list of Brdhins are almost innumerable 
The infoirnation available about them vanes from a full and circumstantial 
account like that given for Batan Pande or which might be given for Han 
B.im, the Kdj Brdhm of the Basti district, down to that derived from the 
niinie only, the Brulmianical character of which was taken to show that the 
paiticular Baba refened to was a Brdhm. The total number of Bidhin 
woi shippers according to the census statements was 406,787, largo numbers 
of whom belong to the Bdjput caste, the membcis of which are most likely 
to incur persecution from a muidered or injured Brdbman. The forma of 
death selected by suicide Brdhnmns are diversified in the extreme. Of all I 
liave heard the most horrible and most likely to impress the imagination of 
the persons against whom it was directed was that of a Brfihman in the Partdb- 
garh district, who when turned out of his land, to avenge himself, gathered 
a heap of cowdung in the centre of one of the- fields ^ind lay down on 
it till he was eaten by worms This happened sixty years ago, but his 
fields still stand a waste of jangal grass in the middle of rich cultivated 
land, and- neither Hindu nor Muhammadan will put a hand to a plough to 
till them. Whether BrAhms are to be classed amongst malevolent or 
beneficent spirits is a question which wrould probably be answered differently by 
diftcrcnt worshippers. Those families to whose account a Brdbman’s death 
IB due probably regarded him as malevolent but elsewhere a beneficent interest 
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is taken by BrAhma in human affairs. Eatan Panda is said to be the tutelary 
deity of many Gonda villages. 

Other ghosta, 394,830.— Spirits of persons of other castes are not known 
by distinctive names, but are for the most part known by the general names 
of Bhiit or Pret. Spirits of low caste persona, especially Ahirs, are often 
called Bir, although this name also applies to beings of supernatural origin. 
Ghosts of low caste women become church, a particularly malevolent and 
active form of evil spirit physically distinguishable from living women only 
by the feet being turned backwards Of such ghosts unspecified and roost of 
them unidentified 394,830 persona have been shown as special worshijipors. 

It is possible that a number of worshippers of local gods not ghosts have for 
want of information been included here. Under the head of Bir, 22,553 wor- 
shippers have been classed The information on the subject of each is in 
general scanty, to the effect that this Bir is the ghost of a Nat and that 
of an Ahfr, that this is honoured with offerings of ganja and that with 
offerings of food. Birs are, I believe, distinctly maleficent. 

Bnrhe Biba, 54,849 — Burhe Baba is a divinity largely worsliippcd in 
the western districts. He is said to have boon a Gadariya, distinguished 
from other Gadariyas by a knowledge of Sanskrit. No trace of his education 
is visible in his conduct after death. He occupies himself in sending itch, 
ringworm, or boils to the children of those who offend him. He is, however, 
placable and contented with little. 

K'lshi Data, 1 72,599.— Kashi Dass ia reported to be another spirit god 
particularly worshipped by Ahirs throughout the eastern districts. It is 
uncertain whether he was a Brdhman or an Ahir m life. His worshippeis 
number 172,599. 

Jokhaiga, 87,001. — A low caste spirit, extensively revordheed m Etdwah 
and neighbouring districts is Jukhaiya, of whom the following account is given 
in the Uistiict Gazetteer for Mainpuri — 

“ Pendhat is noted, however, foi the large gatherings which take place there at the 
hlinne of Jokhaiya and at the temple in Magh and Asfirh There a no fixed day, hut 
the Sundays in the latter fortnights of those montlis called Jat are chosen The story 
lomi that during the war between PnthirB3 and Jaichnnd of Kanauj, an Ahfr was bringing 
his wife from home, and with him were a Brahman and alow caste man, a Bhangi or i 
Dlianak. The three men joined m the fight and were killed The Bhungi fell first, and the 
other two fell at some distance fiom him. .Bven when dead their headless trunks (nine!) 
continued the fight. The Bhangi became a bbut (or spirit) under the name Jokhaiya, and 
the place where he fell is called Jokluuya to this day. Droves of pigs arc grazed heie, and 
at the time of the great gathering the swineherds will kill one of them for a trifle and let 
the blood flow on the spot. At the other place, where the BrAhman and Ahlr fell, there is a 
temple, and eocoanuts and the like are offered. People come in thousands Irom the 
surrounding districts, even from Farukliabad, whirh tonches the opposite side of the 
district, to pay their devotione here The great object of the journey is to obtain offspring 
and have an easy cluldhirth. The mela u also said to have a good mlluonce on the winter 
rains or mahawat. Tho worship of Jokhaiya is also noticed under the Etfiwali distuct " 

Worship of Ghoata of Magicians.— Ot the remaining spirits worshipped, 
the most important class is that of the ghosts of sorcorors, fear of whoso 
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maloToIence has shown itself the predominating religious feeling of 174, d04 
people. The majority of the sorcerers are Muhammadans, and greatest of 
all is Sheikh Saddu, of Amroha fame, of whom the following account is 
given in the Moradabad Gaaetteer — 

“ Shakb Saddu or Sadr-nd-dm was a former crier (Mu’azzin) of the mosque, and 
the popular explanation given of the renown attached to his memory is that he practised 
magic. What is said to be the tomb of Saddu is pointed out under the central arch , that of 
hia mother, Ghasia, is under the northern, and that of a demon, Zen Khun, said to have 
assisted Saddu, is under the southern arch. The ceremonies observed consist in offering obla- 
tions to all three and in touching the chain (called Murrads’). The credulous worshippers 
believe that Sheikh Saddu had two demons m his service, who ministered to his lusts by bnng- 
ing young and beautiful females to the magician. lie is said to have finally been destroyed 
by these fiends, who dashed out his brains against the roof. Perhaps the legendary account 
may contain a glimmeiing of tiulh, and the so-callcd saint may have met his deserts tor 
licenliousncss not unknown among persons of liis class " 

The fear which the evil of his life insjiired has led to his ghost being 
propitiated by large numbers of low c.-iste Hindus throughout Rohilkhand. 
Worshippers of other Muhammadans reputed to be sorcerers are numerous 
in the eastern districta. In all the population so recorded amounts to 
174,304. 

Said mrship, 8,533 — The spirits of women who immolated themselves 
with their husbands are everywhere worshipped, and 8,533 persons have 
recorded themselves as regarding such spirits as tutelary deities. The cult 
appears from the returns to be spread throughout the province. 

Bagaha, 7,784, Sapaka, 156.— Two small classes of worshippers remain 
for mention before we pass to the next group They are the ghosts of 
persons killed by tigers and snakes, propitiation of whom is believed to 
protect from a similar death. Worship of the former is general throughout 
Oudh and the Gorakhpur districts. In Gorakhpur, Gonda, or Rahraich it 
might have been expected, but it seems extiaordinary that such worship 
has retained its hold iii Sultdiipur. Probably the comparative rarity of 
such a death in the southern districts of late years made it appear the more 
impressive and preserved its memory the longer. The worship of persons 
killed by snakes appears in small numbers in several of the eastern and 
Pundelkhand districts. 

192. Worship of Muhammadan Saints.— Wo now pass to the mention 
of the worship of a class of spirits who are amongst the last whom it might 
be supposed would be woi shipped as beneficent deities by Hindus of these 
provinces.— I mean that of the Muhammadan " Shahids ” who fell in battle 
against the Hindus whilst the country was being overrun. This cult has 
spread to an extent hardly credible amongst all cli&ses in the eastern 
districts. Even the Brdhman makes his daily offerings of food and water 
to the spirits of the great Pir and bis associates, and for the low caste man 
the household worship of the five Pirs is in many districts his sole religious 
trust The adoption into the Hindu system as divinities considered bene- 
ficent of those men who were most instrumental in the overthrow of the 
Hindu kingdoms, the subjection of Hindus to an alien rule, and the conver- 
sion to Muhammadanism, forcibly in many instances, of large numbers of 
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Hindu urorshippers is not the least bewildering of the many puzzles con- 
nected with Hinduism. The cult probably spread through its early adop- 
tion by low caste converts who, altogether uninstructed in the principles 
of Muhammadanism and searching for concrete objects of worship of the 
nature of those they had abandoned, found their gods in the dead heroes, 
whom genuine Muhammadans reverenced as martyrs who had fallen on 
behalf of the faith. Hinduism and especially low caste Hinduism is the 
least bigoted of religions as regards the objects of worship of other faiths, 
and it is easy to imagine how the worship of the low caste Muhammadans 
at shrines dotted all over the country and known by all extended to the low- 
caste and thence to all Hindus. The five Pirs arc not the only Muham- 
madan martyrs who are worshipped. On the contrary all are esteemed 
worthy of worship. Every tomb reputed to be that of a “Shahid Mard” 
has its lamps burning on Fridays. The names of those who have been 
recorded in the census as specially worshipped are almost innumerable. 

The cult is, however, far more extended and far more special m the case 
of five Firs than of any other Muhammadan saints. Who the five were is 
a question variously answered by worshippers in every district. It would be 
useless to attempt to reproduce a description of the legends which have 
grown up in connection with the worship, a somewhat elaborate account 
of which has been recently published by Mr. R. Greevon. It is sufficient to 
say that the worship centres in Sayyid Salar Masaud Ghazi or Ghazi 
Mian, sister’s son to Mahmud Sabaktagin, who was defeated and killed in 
1034 A.D., near Bahraich, whilst loading an expedition against Sohildco, 
a Bhar, Tharu or Rdjput Bdja of Gonda. Of the other Pirs variously 
quoted from district to district as belonging to the five, some can bo 
identified with companions of Sayyid Salar, whilst others have been in- 
troduced into the legends since the adoption of the worship by Hindus 
Thus the names of well known Hindu gods, like Kalka and Bhairon, appear 
in some lists. Amongst the Pirs believed to be identified with the conip.'i- 
nions of Sayyid Salar are the Uatheli Pir siud to bo Ghazi Mian’s sister’s 
son, Mian Kajjab or Rajjab Salar, and Sikandar Diwana the Biiahna Pir, all 
buried at Bahraich, and Sabu Salar, father of the prince of martyrs, buried 
near Bara Banki. Amina Satti, a Hindu Ram, Suthan and Palihar are 
connected with Ghazi Mian by almost all the legends connected with liis story, 
but have not been identified with any of his historical associates. 

The Musalmdn origin of the worship oven when adopted into the house- 
holds of Hindus is never forgotten. ’The offerings to the Pirs are taken by 
• Musalrodn dafalis or drummers, who go about reciting the ballads regai ding the 
Pirs, and the great annual pilgrimage to the Pirs’ tombs in Bahiaiuli briiig-i 
profit only to the Muhammadan guardians of the tomb. The ci romonies 
observed in worshipping the Pirs are not materially different from tliosn with 
which the Karo gore deo or other low caste gods are worshipped, but there is 
adistinction of iinpoitance in the fact that whilst the worship of the Rare Goie 
Deo is Ignored by high caste Hindus the sanctity of the Pirs is acknowledged. 

The number of j/ersons who recorded them8elve.s as special worshippers 
of the five Pirs was 1,690,985, almost entirely in the Gorakhpur and Benares 
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Divisiona Moat of the Firs included in any list of the Fanchon Fir 
have been shown also as separately worshipped. Those the number of whose 
worshippers was most important are given in the margin. Closely connected 
AmimSatu ... 8.202 *1^8 worship of the five Firs is that of 

;;; ; Sanwar or Eunwar Dhir, though his name is 

"• ■ • not included in any lists of the five I have seen. 

He is stated by a note from Gh&zipur to be worshipped like the five Firs 
with the assistance of a DafalL His worshippers are numerous in Gorakhpur, 
Basti, and Ballia. • 

Other Muhammadan saints are worshipped all over the provinces. 
A large number of the returns were made under the general names of Shahid 
Hard, Shahid Fir or the like, but the actual names which occur in the 
schedules are very numerous. Amongst them occur the names of Bibi 
Fatima and Bibi Zohra, the latter identified with the Amina Satti of the 
Pachpiriyas. She is said by the Bara Banki legend to have been cured of 
blindness by Saiyid Solar and after to have married and died with him at 
BahraicL A brick of her tomb was carried to Budauli in Bara Banki, and 
a bed is now annually offered to her by sweepers, who are her principal 
worshippers. The names of Muhammad and of Ali and Imam Husain, 
themselves “ Shahids,” occur frequently ; all the leading Muhammadan 
saints of India find Hindu worshippers. Saiyid Abdul Eadir Jilani 
appears by the names of Miran Fir, Piran-i-Pir, Pir-i-azam, Pir-i-Dastgir, 
Eadirya Fir. Ehwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti appears as the Ehwaja Fir. 
Shah Bazi-ud-din buried at Makhanpur on the Ganges appears as Zinda 
Shah Madar or Shah Madar. He is a favourite object of worship amongst 
the lower classes of Hindus, as his worshippers are said to be secure against 
the bite of snakes and scorpions. Kahdrs are in the habit of shouting his 
name “ Dam madar ” as an invocation for protection when passing through 
forest. Fir Jalil of Lucknow, Fir Muhammad of Jaunpur, Jalal-ud-din 
Bukhhari urf Shah Makhdum Ashraf are amongst the other names of 
note. The total number of worshippers of Firs not associated with Ghazi- 
Mian is 501,571. 

Sakhi Sarwar, 8,429.— Besides these 8,429 persons were recorded in the 
western districts as worshippers of the Sarwar Fir or Sakhi Sarwar, a Panjdb 
saint mostly worshipped by Jats. He appears with a very much slighter his- 
torical foundation to be the Fanjdb Ghazi Mian, and legends are there cur- 
rent, like those of Saiyid Salar in those provinces, of the doings of his mare, his 
wife, and his friends and enemies. Bhairon appears to be associated with Sakhi 
Saiwar in tbe Fanjdb as herewith Ghazi Mian. Of Muhammadan saints 
of ali kinds no less than 2,333,643 persons have professed themselves special 
worshippers— a number which shows that this branch oT Hinduism in these 
provinces has reached an importance such that Ghazi Mian and his fellow 
saints can fairly -joe recognised as rivals to the greatest of the orthodox 
Hindu gods. 

193. Ancestral and caste gods.— The next class of worshippers to be 
referred to are those of ancestral or caste gods, a group intermediate between 
the distinctly “ Ghost deities ” just mentioned and those of supernatural 
origin who follow. 
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Chitra Qupta^ 1,967.— The best known of the ancestral gods is perhaps 
Chitra Gupta, the reputed ancestor, and hereditary deity, of the Kayasth 
caste. InthePuranas Chitra Gupta was the scribe of Ynma, the Judge of 
the dead. He is worshipped by Kayasths daily as their ancestor, and 
especially three times a year after the Diwali, on the Holi, and on the 
Dasehra. The form of worship is described in the following extract 

“ Chltragupta, according to the regular ritual, is invoked at meals. After grace is 
said each person places either four or five small monthfule (grftsa) of food on the ground on 
the right side of his place. Those ara called amply akHti or offerings, or sometimes Chit- 
ttakidi offerings to Chitror Chltragupta. "While placing the moulhful ho should say 
‘Homage to Chitra to Chltragupta, to Yama, to Yamadharmn, to Ikmah ncah ' 

After the dinner is over these morsels are left to be eaten by cate, if there are any in the 
Louse, or together with the loaf plates and whatever is left in them, they are thrown out 
to dogs or other animals.” 

The number of special worshippers of CWtragupta are few, ns Kny-atlis 
are in general orthodox Saivitea or "Vaishnavites and worship Chitrngupta with 
simply a somewhat greater degree of reverence than other tastes use to 
the spirits of their ancestors. Other ancestral gods occur rarely by special 
names, but under such names as Kuldeota or Bare Purakh, 7,575 persons 
have shown themselves as special worshippers of their ancestors. Special 
worship of ancestors is rare ; the only form their worship ordinarily takes 
is in pouring out in the daily “puja” some water in their honour between the 
fingers and the thumb of the right hand, that for the recognised gods being 
poured down the palm of the hand. 

Caste deities are in number not a few, but in general not to a great extent 
specially worshipped. One of the most important is Nathu, tho special 
tutelary deity of tho Guriya Kahdrs, who is said to have been buried alive 
under the foundation of the fort nt Akbarpur in Fyzabad, where a fair 
is held in his honour. Nathu has had 124,170 worshippers recorded. Chdk 
Deo, the god of the Wheel, has special worshippers amongst tho Kumlidrs 
Bharbhujos have a special caste deity “ Chanda Kbartal," whom they 
worship to some extent, and in whose honour a fair is annually hold at 
Shahabad in Hardoi, at which in tho frescnco of the god the assembled 
Bhurjis settle their disputes for the year. All such minor caste gods 
with 4,862 worshippers have been shown together in the table. 

Btskarma, 18,805.— Amongst the caste gods may be classed Visvu- 
karma (Biskarma) the omnificont, the Puranic architect of the universe. 
The Mahabharata describes him as " tho lord of the arts, executor of a 
thousand handicrafts, the carpenter of the gods, the fashioner of all orna- 
ments, the most eminent of artisans, who formed the celestial chariots of the 
deities, on whose crafts men subsist, and whom, o. great and immortal god, 
they continually worship.” 

This deity is regarded by Lohars and Barhais as their especial god, and 
18,805 persons have recorded themselves as devoted to his worship. 

’ 194. Low caste gods, Kare-Oore Deo, 756, 15i -Very much important 
as a general cult tnan the worship of such special caste gods is that of the 
worship of certain deities by low castes. Ordinarily their gods have become 
Devis, but a few have been considered beneath Brdl^manical notice and have 
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had their worship continued in the simple low caste form by the offering of 
food and drink without further formality. Most important of these are the 
Kare-Gore Deo, the black and white gods, extensively and daily worshipped 
throughout Oudh by the majority of Chamdrs and other low castes. The 
information obtained on the subject is vague and limited. The godlings are 
supposed to reside in a comer of the house in which a pice has been buried 
and are worshipped daily by offerings of food. I have been unable to get any 
satisfactory information as to the origin of the worship. One account con- 
nects the Kare-Gorc Deo with Kali Singh and Guga Pir ; another with two 
Muhammadan saints, Kalu and Ghori, said to be buried in the Partdligarh 
district ; but the worshippers themselves only know that the cult has been 
handed down to them by their ancestors. 756,151 persons, mostly in Oudh 
and the Allahabad Doab districts have been recorded as worshippers of the 
Karo-Gore Deo. 

Bal Raja, 76,395. — Bal Rdja as especially worshipped by Ahirs and Bhdrs, 
lias been included in this group, although like many other low caste gods, his 
worship is connected with the idea of protection from snake bite. The Rdja 
was while in life one of two Bhar brothers who ruled at Dalmau and Rac 
Bareli, and who were conquered and slain by the advancing Muhammadan 
conquerors in the time of Ibrahim Sharki of Jaunpur. It is said that, in their 
memory, the women of the Bharautiya sub-caste of Ahirs still in time of 
mourning abstain from wearing anklets. The worship of Bal Rdja is most 
general in Rao Bareli, where Bal lived died, and Basti, where Bhdrs are 
numerous, and exists to some extent throughout all Eastern Oudh districts. 
Altogether Bal Bdja has 76,395 worshippers. 

Kalupanthi, 206,161. — Another low caste god, extensively worshipped in 
the Meerut Division, is Kalu Kahdr, of whom a legend quoted in the Muzaffar- 
nagar Gazetteer relates that he was bora of a Kahdr girl who by magical 
charms compelled King Solomon to marry her, with the result that she 
brought forth a son, Babu Kalu, now worshipped extensively by Kahdrs, 
Cbamdrs, Sainis, Gadariyas, and other low castes. The fetub is represented 
us a stick decorated with peacock’s feathers, and like other low caste gods is 
worshipped by petty offerings of food. 

Ldlberj 265,967.— Ldlbeg, the sweeper god, is another divinity worshipped 
by a special class, of importance as regards numbers. He is the special deity 
of the Ldlbegi Bbangis aud has had 265,967 special worshippers 
recorded. There arc various accounts of Ldlbeg, or the Ldlguru, as 
he is called by Hindu sweepers. Elliot identifies him with the Rakshas 
Aruuakirta. Another account identifies him under the name Ishk Ldl with 
the Ldl Bhiksu of Buddhism. Again, ho is believed to be identical with 
Bdimik, the author of the Kdmayan, whilst the account usually given by 
Musalmdn sweepers is that ho is the Ldl Pir, a follower of Abdul Kadir 
Jilani. The caste admits and obtains not a few recruits from outside who 
are admitted after offering a quantity of mince pies, ’• chura,” to Ldlbeg and 
the brotherhood. 

JUadam, 2,639.— Whether Madain, the god of Wine, should he regarded 
as specially a low caste 4 ;od or as belonging to the class of demons with 
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whoin he would be classed by most Hindus is an open question. Ho is, 
though feared by Oudh Chamdrs as far more torrible than any other god, 
little acknowledged as a special tutelary god, his worshippers being in general 
ashamed to admit that they regard him as their god, although they regard 
a false oath sworn by Madain as more certain.to attract retribution than one 
by any other god in the Pantheon. Madain, well known and well feared as 
he is, has therefore only 2,639 special worshippers. 

195. Demon god8.—^ith Madain we hare passed into the class of 
beings believed to be supernatural in origin and not simply the ghosts of dead 
human beings. He is, as I have said, generally classed amongst domuns, 
and the remaining entries in this class may now be mentioned. 

KerarUr Deo, 31,408. — The largest number of special worshippers aro 
those of Kerarbir Deo, after whom a muhalla of Jaunpur is named. The 
following account is given in an interesting article on Jaunpur in tho Calcutta 
Review of October 1865 .— 

“ Thus much, however, may be wntten boldly, that in the earlicat times the region 
of Jaunpur was held by llie BUurs, that abonginal people of whose civilization wo 
catch glimpses by no means suiting our idea of them as derived from tho sight of their 
outcast desecadants. Yet what tiaco they have left of their long occupation it is haid 
to say. Along Burns bank aro the sites of largo cities, destroyed by fire, perhaps when 
Biilimanism won its final victories , on Gumti bank stood vast temples which perished in 
the first inroad of the Musalmtn j but what founders, end what antiquity these cities and 
temples boasted none can now say, yet a local legend gives a hint of one stage of the great 
conflict, when tho aborigines were failing, yet not wholly subdued. When the great R&m 
Chandnr ruled m Ajudliia tlicro dwelt in the nock of Gumti, where now Jaunpur stande, 
tho giant demon Kcrar. And, whereas the highways were unsafe by reason of his 
violence, BAm Cliandar in person marched against him, and having vanquished him m single 
combat, left the giant's tiunk lying as a memonal and a warning, but flung his limbs 
and head to the corners of heaven. Yet over the trunk the demon’s followurs built a 
temple, there paying divine honours to their lost loid. Thus the legend , but we, tranalat* 
ing it, suspect the truth to lie that in some battle here the Bhur hero Ml beforo tho 
might ot the invader, and the honour his sorrowing daiismcn paid to liis remains m 
time so iinpre-.scd liia enemies that they, giving .a dillcicnt reason, in time p.ud the same 
worship, h'cioz found here a temple dcdiiatcd to Keiarhir withiu the lands of m.iuza 
Keisf. The Hindus named the new fort Kuraikot, and the ground adjoining to tho 
north is still known as muhalla Korara. An ccpially probable interpretation of the myth 
IS that Kcrar names, not a einglc hero, but a clan of Bhure. Elhott names Kerar as a 
still existing Blmr state. Keiakat, the eastern pargana of Jaunpur, may bo by some 
thought to derive its name (Quasi-Kcrarkot) from the same clan. Still under the Boiithem 
wall of the foit 18 the shiinc of Keraibir, partly covered by the stones of the fallen wall, 
but still the scene of worship, whose offerings are supposed to bo some Its 20 or Bs. 25 
a month, a sum piobably doubled for a few days after the toiltirc of llie first mine which 
was to blow up th.it corner of tlic fort, lor, somcv^iat to the annoyance of tho engineer, 
the natives said that Kerar was stronger than the English powder. Tho object worshipped 
IB a large stone licariiig a rude resemblance to the upper part of a human trunk, smeared 
thickly with turmeric and the hke, so that it is impossible to say what kind of stone it 
may be.'' 

Keratbir Deo has 31,408 worshippers in Jaunpur, Benaros, tho Gorakh- 
pur Division, and bonie Oudh districts. 
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Masin, 1,929, the demon of the burning ghdt, has 1,929 special worshippers 
in the eastern districts. He usually “ possesses numerous small memorials at 
all burning gh&ts. Persons possessed without any assignable cause are for the 
time being said to be under his influence. Masau is supposed to be of a 
black colour and hideous appearance ; he comes from the remains of a funeral 
pyre and chases people passing by, who sometimes die from fright, others 
linger for a few days, and some even go mad.” Burglars use ashes from a 
burning glint in the name of Masan to prevent the persons being robbed from 
being awakened. Persons possessed by the demon are supposed to waste 
away, and in early accounts of the suppression of infanticide in Sahdranpur 
it is mentioned that all the female children who died of neglect and ill-troat- 
nient wore stated by their |>arents to be possessed by Masan. 

A more classical demon is Suror Bhaima Sur, worshipped by 

13,141 persons in the eastern districts. The classical name was Maheshasura. 
The Mahabharat nan-ates that he was killed by Skanda. The Vamana 
Purana gives the following account of his defeat and 
PuianioDomoiu. death at the hands of Durga : — 

" Siva gave her his trident Vishnu a discus, Vanina a cocch-shcll, Agni a dart, Vayu 
a bow, Surya a quiver full of arrows, India a thunderbolt, Knvera a mace, Brahma a rosary 
and water-pot, Kala a shield and sword, Visvakarraa a battle-axe and other weapons. 
Thus armed and 'adored by the gods, Katyayim proceeded to the Vindhya bills. Whilst 
there the Asuras Chanda and Manda saw her, and being captivated by her beauty, they so 
desonbed her to Mahisha, their king, that he was most anxious to obtain her. On asking 
for her hand, she told him she must bo won in fight. He came and fought. At length 
Durga dismounted from her lion and sprang upon the back of Mabislia, who was in 
the form of a buffalo, and with her tender feet so smote him on the head that he fell 
to the ground senseless, when slie cut off his head with her sword.” 

■Worshippers of other demons have been classed together, giving a total 
of 154,215. The names included have been numerous and many of them 
unidentified except by the name ending in Sur, Of those identified ouc of the 
best known is Agia Baital or Dano, a terrible demon, who, sallying forth at dusk 
to his usual food of dung beetles, tempts unwary travellers from the path and 
loads them into the recesses of the forest till their reason fails them. Kansa 
and Havana, the well known demons of the Kamayan, also occur as specially 
worshipped, and so do Sumbha and Nisumbha, demons, who, according to one 
of the Puranas, having by austciities and self torture continued for several 
thousand years obtained immortality, imagined themselves superior to the 
gods until they were destroyed in single combat by Durga. Why demons 
so described should obtain special worshippers appears extraordin.-iry and 
the only at all likely explanation I have heard suggested is that the low caste ' 
worshippers identify Itawan, Kana, and Sumbha like 'Korarbui with demi-gods 
of earlier races, amongst whoso descendants their worship is still kept up, 
although all authentic account of them is lost. 

196- Village, Forest and Local gods.— The next group is a very 
distinct one, including the special worshippers of a number of divinities 
distinctly outside the Puranic system, and possibly more intimately 
connected with the ghost worship of pre-Aryan tribes than with the 
Hindu system— I mean the village, forest, and other lopal gods 
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« connected with agriculture and pasturage. The deohar or village 
gods form a very distinct group, to whoso honour in almost every village 
petty offerings are made at appointed seasons at the mounds " thdu*’* 
sacred to each in almost every village in the Province. The principal of the 
village gods is Phumiya, the earth. The name is of Sanskrit origin, and as 
the attributes of the goddess are those of the Vedic Pirthwi, the mother of 
all beings, it is apparent that the worship of Bhumiyaiain direct continuation 
of that offered in Vcdic times to Prithwi. In dignity, however) the god has 
sadly fallen. He is now simply the " zaminddr,” tlie landholder, the tutelary 
patron of cultivation and of boundaries, propitiated by the humblest offerings 
of the fruits of the earth. Ho is described by Atkinson as beneficent, 
employed in protecting the growing or grown crops from hail, blight, and 
wild animals whilst in the field, and afterwards in the granary from rats 
and insects. He finds time, however, to interest himself in the general 
welfare of the village, and as a reward partakes in the good things provided 
on all occasions of rejoicing. Of Bhumiya 85,731 persons are shown as special 
worshippers. They are scattered all over the province, Kumaun and Oudh 
furnishing a somewhat larger proportion of them than the rest of tho North- 
West Provinces. A somewhat but less clearly beneficent godling is Kalsen, 
whose worshippers number 33,087, mostly io Hobilkhatid and Kumnun. 
Another Doolmr gotlling, has 3,785 worshippers in Lucknow and Sitapur. 
Whilst the village gods just named are tho tutelary deities of sottlcd 
villages, those most roveronced in tho wilder tracts are the forest gods 
Banaspati and Samai, most generally worshipped by Bhars and other semi- 
aboriginal castes. Samai is worshipped os a Devi with offerings of blood. 
To Bauaspati Mai the offerings are more Hindu in charactor, consisting 
_ 3^ 5,4 of graitt and ghi, afterwards made over to n 

StKonutgodi " 17 8« Brohman. Of the gods just named and other 

forest gods, the number of worshippers aio 
shown in tho margin. They are most gencial in the eastern distncts and 
in Kumaun. 


Local or village gods not yet identified with Devi are worshipped 
to a considerable extent throughout the province m much the same form as 
Bhumiya. Tho total number of woisluppcrs was no less than 307,591. Of 
the gods so worshiiipcd the names of many like Chatipal, Nagnrsen, and 
Bholanath, &c. are well known, but regarding the great majority all I have 
been able to learn is that they are of tho Deohar class. 

197. Elvers and river gods.— Before passing to a brief mention of tlio 
returns for reformed sects, there remains for notice a somewhat miscellaneous 
group of objects of woiship consisting of river gods, holy places, and deified 
devotees. 

For the former group the figures in the statement arc shown in the 
S84 8D4 margin. By far the moat important is tho 
JirnB* . S.318 Ganges, a well-known object of wonsliip amongst 

B.rMwati 6,311 „ , , , 

Kiiwuj* Kluir 7.730 Hindus, whose reverence for her appears 

Other river gods ... 13, OM their regarding an oath on Ganges water 

as tho most binding that can be taken. Bathing in the Ganges is believed 
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to have the effect of cleansing from all sin, present, past and future. Il 
is beneficial at all times, but more especially so at the time of full moon. 
Of all full moons the most propitious is that which ends the mouth of Katik, 
when not a small proportion of the population of the prorinces assembles on the 
bank of the Ganges to plunge into the stream at the time the moon reaches 
its full size. The Ganges by this name has 284,594 worshippers, and under 
the name of Bhagirathi 5,293 more. Many other rivers in the province are 
sacred, but the Jamna is tho only other local rivor divinity that has worship- 
pers enough to deserve separate claasifioation. Of the mythical Saraswati 
5,311 worshippers are shown. It is probable that these are due less to her 
position as a river goddess than to those attributes which she acquired as the 
patroness of tho ceremonies performed on the margin of her holy waters, and 
subsequently as the inspirer of the hymns recited at these ceremoniea She is 
now known mainly as tho goddess of speech and learning, the inventress of 
the Sanskrit language, and patroness of arts and sciences. 

A river god not specially connected with any one stream, and whose 
worship rother belongs to the Panjdb than to those provinces, is Khwdjd 
Khizr. He is popularly represented as a venerable Muhammadan riding 
on a fish. Ho is said by Ibbetson to be properly the Muhammadan saint, to 
whom the cure of travellers is allotted, but is now in the western Doab and in 
tho Pinjdb the Hindu god of Water, worshipped by offerings of ghl and 
cakes presented to Brdhmans at the villi^e well or pond. Khwaja Khizr 
has 7,730 worshippers, all in the western districts, and all probably amongst 
the Kahdrs or Mallahs, whose avocations aro specially connected with 
water. 

198. Worshippers of holy places,— Of the various holy places of Hin- 
duism 5G,702 persons appear as worshippers. The greatest of these is KSshi, 
on whose sanctity generation after generation of Hindus have relied to procure 
them instant transfer after death to a happier life. Other places which occur in 
tho schedules aro Ajudhiya, tho centre of the worship of Ritma ; Chitrkot, in 
tho Hinda district, also conneoted with Rdiiia’s travels ; Kailas, tho Hima- 
layan home of Siva ; Gobardban, the scene of Krishna’s boyhood ; Haridwir ; 
Pr.ig (Allahabad) , Soronand Rithur, sacred places on the Ganges; and Gaya 
in Behar, a place of pilgrimage at which offerings are made for the salvation 
of the woi shippers’ ancestors, 

199. Worshippers of deified devotees,— I>eified devotees, saints and 
teachers have 274,900 worshipjiers. Tho majority of these are Vedic or 
Puranic sages. Vasislitlia, a Vei'c sage, author of several of tho hymns of 
the Veda, has been declared to be their tutelary deity by 6,88fi persons, includ- 
ed ill tho above. Narad, another Vedic Rishi , Valmiki, tho author of the 
Rdmayan; Vyasa, the “arranger” of the Vedas; Kalidasa, the great San- 
skrit Dramatist, also appear in the schedules amongst the devotees worshipped. 
With them aro joined names so recent as those of Sur Das and Tulsi Das, 
the two great stars of tho modern Hindi poetic firmament, who, the one in 
pi also of Krishna and the other of Bfima, are believed between them to have 
exhausted the possibibties of the poeUc art. Tulsi Das, though not known as 
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the founder of a religious sect, has through his translation of the Rdmayan had 
a great and most beneficial iofluenoe in the religious life of Northern India 
“ The book is m every one’s haads, from the court to the cottage, and is read or heard 
and appreciated alike by every cbss o£ the Hindu community, whether high or low, rieh or 
poor, young or old. It has been interwoven into the life, character, and speech of the Hindu 
population for more than three hundred years, and is not only loved and admired by them for 
its poetic beauty, but is reverenced by them as their scriptures. It is the Bible of a hundred 
million^ of people, and m looked upon by them as much inspired as the Bible is con- 
sidered inspired by the English clergj’man. Pandits may talk of the Vedas and of the 
Upanishads, nnd a few may even study them ; others may say they pm tlieir faith on tlio 
rnraiias ; but to the vast majority of tlie people of Hindustan, learned and unlearned alike, 
their sole norm of conduct is the so-called Tula-Krit Kamayan. It is indetMl fortunate for 
Hindustan that this is so, for it has saved the country from the tantrie obeeonitios of 
Saivism. Kama Naud was the original saviour of Upper India from the fate wlneli has 
befallen Bengal, but Tulsi Dos was the great apostle who canied his doctryie east and west 
nad made it an abiding faiUi. The religion he preached was a simple and (.ublime one, a 
perfect faith in tlic name of God But what is most remarkable in it, in an ago of imnio- 
rakty, when the bonds of Hindu society were loosened and the Mughal empire being eoiisoH- 
dated, was its stem morality in every sense of the word. Tulsi was the great pre.ielicr of 
one’s duty towards one’s neighbour Valmiki praised Bharat’s sense of duty, f.aeliman’i 
brotherly affection, and Sita’s wifely devotion, but Tulsi taught them as an examplo.” 

200. Miscellaneous Puranic gods.— A group of worshippers of mis- 
cellaneous Puiaiiic gods or heroes coucludes tlio enumeration of worshippers 
of special gods not belonging to defined eccts. The number is 2,50G. Nono 
of the names enterod is of general importance. Rdja Sagar, a Rdja of 
Ajudhiya of the solar race, indefinitely connected by Puraiuo legend with 
the origin of the Ganges, and Dharmarfga, the Puranie Judge of the dead, 
are the best known nanies included. 

201. Sectarian snb-Divisions, Saiva.— There now remain for montirni 
those Hindu sects properly so called, incorporation in one or other of which 
implies adhcienco to certain defined doctrines. All Hindu sects strictly 
so called .-ire either Vaishnavite or profess doctrines more akin to Vaishnnvisiu 
than to Saivism. Certain entries have, however, appeared in the sect poliirmi 
pertaining to Saivism which require lueiition here, as they have been tieated 
by Wilson and other writers on the subject as sects in soraowliat the 

same sense as the word bears wlieii applied to 
Atiiiiiri . ... Vaishnavito sects. The entries for which figures 

<jt.raMiiMiuiii " s’'**^* Iiave been abstracted from the sect columns 

winui hiivito Met. given in tho margin. In point of fact these 

entries simply indicate Saivite ascetic ordeis, distinguished from each other 
in gciicial purely by matters of outward observance and not of belief. 
They woul^j be made only by professional ascetics and not by ordinary 
adherents of Saivism. It is no more correct tii call them sectarian divi- 
sions than it would bo to call Franciscan and Dominican fiiars separate 
Christian sects. It is in the sub-caste column 
! J!Vi77 in which under the general instructions full 

j details of these orders must be looked for. 

swmuM' The figures so far as distinctly Saivitc aro 

A*'’"" •• abstracted in the margin. The Dasnanii 

Gosbams contribute the best instructed and most respectable body of Saivite 
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ascetics. They are recruited from the twice born castes and include a 
number of men of learning, the leading exponents of the philosophical side of 
Saivism. Wilson distinguishes three and a half of the ten orders as “Dandis” 
.adheiing stiictly to the precepts of the founder Sankaracharaj in regard to 
their neglect of worldly possessions and cares. The remaining six and a 
half members of the J}asnami class, although considered as haring fallen 
fiom the purity of practice necessaiy to the Dandi, are still, in general, 
devoted to tlioir religious piofession, and aic usually denominated Atits, 
The chief points of diffeience between them and the preceding are their 
abandonment of the staff ; their use of clothes, money, and ornaments ; tlieir 
prepaiing their own food, and their admission of members from any order 
of Hindus. They are often collected in Maths, as well as the Dandis, 
but they mix freely in the business of the world , they carry on trade and 
often accumulate properly, and they frequently officiate as priests at tho 
shimes of tho deities. 8omc of them even marry, but in that case they aie 
disimgulBhcd by the name Sanjogp from the other Atits. Goshams of the 
latter six and a half classes are most numerous in these piovinces. 

Jogis, the next most important group of Saivite ascetics, derive the 
name from Yoga school of philosophy, which maintains as its leading tenet 
tlie possibility of acquiring complete control over matoiial substances by the 
practice of ascetic practices. To attain perfection in the object of Yoga pi ac- 
tiees is considered to lequire a protracted existence and continuation in several 
liirtlis, and to be impossible in the Kali age ; but ascetic practices, though 
thus impotent, are not infrequently continued. The principal group of Jogis 
is that of Kanphatas, who acknowledge as their founder Goralcli Nath and are 
distinguished by having their eais bored and rings inserted iii them at the 
time of their initiation. Tho Gorakhpanthi Jogis belong to a distinct order, 
in general living together in “ Maths” and are lespectable as compaied with a 
variety of other classes included under the name Jogi, many of whom are 
rather mountebanks and fortune tollers than religious ascetics. Popularly, 
Jogis aio divided into classes by tho paiticular form of asceticism practised. 
Those ulio go maked arc Nagas or Abdhut ; those who laisc one or 
both hands to the sky are Gidliahu ; those who turn the face to 
the .aky Akasmuklii. Other Saivite orders . of iiiipoilanco shown m the 
rctuins aro Aughar, Alakhnaiui, Aghori, and S.aibhangi The lust named 
nic usu<illy regal dod as Jogis and protend to some magical powers. They 
are both m appear.uico and in observances of a far lower cl.ass than the 
Kan]iliata. Their bodies aro smeared Avith ashes, and in legard to food and 
drink they incline to much that is filthy and disgusting Those latter obser- 
vances are exaggerated lu tho Aghori, a class now jiappily^neqily extinct. 
Aghoiis keep themselves in a state of perjietual inio.xicdtion and eat the 
flesh of all animals, even of a huiimn dead body. They rub their body with, 
and cat and drink, the foulest substances, affecting to regard them as delicious 
food and tasteful liquor. 

In the Alakhnami we have more of our approach to a tenet of belief 
than is usual in Saivite ascetic order. Their belief is that religion consi-ts 
in contemplation of Siva as “ Alakh ” or incomprehensible. Raja Siva 
S20 . 
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pHrsbdd ID the Benares Gazetteer gives the following brief account of the 
Alakhnami : — 


"A coat of blanketing and a long cap form bis dress The mcmbei's of the sect hvo 
by mendicancy, which they follow in a very peculiar and deserving manner. Tlieir pinctiee 
IS to 2>ronounce the woid AlaLh once, and if dming that time anything is gnen them, 
they take it ; if not, they go through the same form olsewlicie," 

Mmor Smvitc Sects, 1870 —Jangamas, ascetics of the Linyagnt school, ho 
worship Siva under the symbol of the Liiiga, Paiamhans aro tlioso who nio 
vowed neither to speak nor to muse their hands in eating, nnd other iiiiiior 
classes, are included together under the heading iniiiur Saiva sects, of wliuiii 
1,870 persona were shown in the sect lotuins. 

202 Vaisbnava, Unitarian and misceUaneons sects.— With the nevt 

class, that of Vaishimia sects, begins Jtiiidu sectarianisni projiorly so culled, 
those distinguished from 01 dinary orthodox Hinduism by matters of belief 
Giowso tiaces the origin of these sects in the following romaiks. — 


“So far ns it is possible to compare natural imUi revealed icligion, the comso of 
Hinduisaa and Cluistinmly lias been identical in clmractvr; bolh vcic subjected In a 
%iolont disruption, wliicli oocuircd in the two quarteis of the glol/C nearly siiiiultancouslj, 
and wliicli is still attested by the inultitudo of uncouth fragments into wlmh the niiiiuit 
edifice was disintegrated as it full In the west, the levival of ancient bteinturu iimUlio 
study of forgotteu systems of jilulosophy stimulated enquiry into the \alnli(y of tliosu 
theological conclusions which jiroviously had liccii unhesitatingly aeeci>ted, from ignnrame 
that any counter thooiy could -be honestly maintained by thinking men, Simil.iilj, in the 
cas’t, the Muliamiuadan invasion and the consequent contact with new inccs and new 
modes of thought brought liome to the Indian inoiahst that liis old basis of fiiilh was (on 
narrow j that the division of the human species into the four Manava castes nnd an outer 
world of Uirhanaiis was too much at vaiiancc with facts to he acooi>ted as satisraclory, and 
that the anoient inspired oiacles, if rightly mtcunctcd, must disclose some means oE siiKalion 
applicable to all men alike, without lespc'ct to colour or nationality The piofc«8cd objet 
of the icEoimers was the same in Asia as m Europe, to discover the real imipoo lor 
winch the Sc. Olid Person of the Tiinity became ine.iriiato, to discticnmlKir the liiitli, as 
lie had icvealed it from the awietioiis of Intel superslilion , to abolish (he c\li.i\ai..mf 
jiietensions of a dominaut class, and to restore a siiiiplcr and moic scveidy iiitclhclu.il 
foim of jiubhc w 01 ship." ’ 

That they arc coiihncil to the Vaishnava sido of IlinduiMii may !«• 
readily inferred fiom the account of the woislii]) of Visliiiu giv.-n above 
Salvation by faith is the central belief of the leformed sects P.iitli can 
attach itself only to a God believed to take a diicct and personal intmest 
in the welfare ol luaiikind. 


It has all cady been pointed out that returns for sects tend to Iom' to 
a largo extent to the gcncial licadiug Vaishnava. This is csjicc.ully tin- 

case amongst the oldei Samprad.iya, .whose beliefs opproacli most closely to 

the common standaid of Vaislinavism, and it is inevitable where the s.nt.iimii 
name approaches closely in form that of the general subdivismn of Hin.lmsm 
These facts explain the low figures shown for the original Vaisliimva 
gampiadaya in the returns and the entire disappearance of one Haminaday.i 
which IS known to oxi->t— the Sri-Va%shnar>i 
founded by RAmanuj in the 11th or I2tli 
Madhvatiiariya . ggntary. They aie by no means iinpoitant in 

these provinces, but attracted some attention of late years by the conver- 
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Bion to their beliefa from Jtunism of tvro of the family of the Muttra Seths. 
The doctrine which is the foundation of their creed is that Vishnu, the one 
Supreme God, though invisible as canse, is as effect visible in a secondary form 
in creation. They differ in one mateiial respect from the rest of the older 
Vaishnava sects in refusing to believe that reverence is due to Badha. The 
sect is represented in those provinces mainly by persons connected with the 
Seths’ temple at Muttra, all belonging to one of the two sects into which 
the Sampradaya are divided. The sects are the Tenkalai and the Yadnkalai. 
The account of the difference in their belief given by Growse is interesting 
as illustrative of the matters to which in the classical refuriued sects enquiry 
and argument are usually directed . — 

The doctrinal points of difference aro as follows. The Tenkalai maintain that the 
female energy of the godhead, tho igh divme, ia still a finite creature that serves only as 
a mediator or 'minister (Pmasha-K&ra) to introduce the soul into the presence of the 
deity, while the Vadakiilai regard it as infinite and uncreated, and in itself a moans 
(Upaya) by which salvation can be secured. The second point of difference is a parallel 
to the controversy lietwcen the Calvinists and Armenians m the Clinstian Church. The 
Vadakalai, with the latter, insist on the concoraitancy of the human will in theSwork of 
salvation, and represent the soul that lays hold of God as a young monkey which grasps 
its mother in order to be conveyed to a place of safety. The Tenkalai, on the contrary, 
maintain the irresistibility of divine grace and the utter helplessness of the soul, till it ie 
seized and carried off like a kitten by its mother from the danger that threatens it, From 
these two curious but apt illustiations the one doctrine is known as the Marksta-Kishora- 
l^jaya, the other as the hlarjala-Kisbora-Nyhya ; that is to say, the young monkey theory 
or the kitten theory.” 

The Nimbarah Vaishmvat , — ^The second of the original Sampradaya, 
founded by Bhnskarachniiya, includes a large number of the Vaishnava 
bcniiits scattered thiougliout part of the province, each withdrawn from the 
world III his own little patch of sacred grove. The name, meaning tho sun is 
in a ui'm tree, is derived from an incident in tho life of tho founder when the 
sun delayed setting to allow a guest of Bhaskaracharya, vowed to eat only 
111 the day, time enough to enjoy bis food. Their tenets appear to be obscure 
and have never been committed to writing. They behove in salvation by 
tailh and by contemplation of the one infinite and invisible God. The 
icward of faith ia not, as with most Hindu sects, final extinction, but final 
enjoyment of the visible presence of the deity. Radha and Krishna as 
f-cpai.vto personalities arc mere symbols of divine love, and like the symbols 
aduptod by other religions disappear, whilst the essential love for and trust 
ill a Supiemo God remains. 

The Madhva Fishnavas . — ^Founded by Madhvacharya, a native of 
Southern India, the third Jampradaya, includes in these provinces a 
scattered and not very numerous body of adherents. 'Their distinctive 
tenet is the assertion of an essential duality between the Jivatma or 
principle of life, and tho Faramiitma or Supreme Being identified with Vishnu, 
They consequently deny the doctrine of absorption into the universal 
spirit after death. Ten duties form the' moral code of the Madhvas — truth, 
good counsel, mild speaking, study, liberality, kindness, protection, clemency, 
Irccdoni fiom envy, and lUith. The usual rites of Hindu worship are followed, 
im.igcs of Siva as well as of Vishnu being (Emitted to the Madhva temple, 
but rites are of value only as evidencing a desire to conciliate Vishnu, 
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VallabhacAariyaa 13,183.— The faith of one early Sampradnya, the 
Vishnu Swami, has disappeared in its original form, but the name has to some 
extent been appropriated by the followers of Vallabhacharya, a southern 
Brahman of this Sampradaya who at Gokal and Benares introduced a new 
devotion in honor of Krishna in which the god is adored as a child Balkrishna 
orBalGopal. As taught by Vallabhacharya, the doctrinos of the scctaro 
unexceptionablo. Sin of all kinds is washed away by a union with God. Krishna 
is the refuge of all, and to the holy Krishna, man must dedicate his bodily 
faculties, his life, his soul, his belongings, with his wife, his house, his 
children, and his whole substance. The scandal which has attached itself to 
the name of the sect is due to a development of this doctrine, apparently in 
the time of Gokal Nath, the grandson of Vallabhachariya, which identifies tho 
Goshain with the divinity. By tho act of dedication a man submits to tho 
pleasure of the Goshain as God’s representative not only his worldly wealth 
but the virginity of his daughter or newly married wife. Under this 
teaching the Vallabhacharyas have become the epicureans of the east and 
assert that the ideal life is attained through social enjoyment. Members of 
the sect are invariably family men and engage freely in secular pursuits. 

A sect represented in the provinces and having its principal toinplos 
in Brindaban, but which does not appear in the census schedules to any 
appreciable extent, is that of the Bengali or Oauriya Vaithnavas, founded 
by Chaitanya in the beginning of the sixteenth century. Its disappearance 
from the schedules is no doubt due to the fact that in Muttra it is considered 
to be sufficiently desdribed by tho use of tho word Vaishnava. The special 
tenets of the Bengali Vaishnavas are the identification of Vishnu with tho 
Supreme God and in his possession of “ sensible and real attributes, ” as con- 
trasted with Vedanta belief in the negative properties of God, tho identity 
of Krishna and Chaitanya as embodiments of the God ; and the all-sufficiency 
of faith, such faith being adequately expressed by the mere repeti- 
tion of the name. The connection of Krishna with Rodha occupies an 
important position in the Gauriya Vaishnava creed. Chaitanya taught the 
equality of all castes, but this doctrine has not been fully acted on by his 
successors. 

Hari Dost, 1094. — Lineally descended from the sect of Chaitanya, 
but indigenous in its growth, is that of Hari Das, a saintly Sanadh Brahman 
of the Muttra district, whose miraculous powers are stated to have attracted 
the belief of tho Emperor Akbar,* The tenets of the school aro not 
materially different from those of the Vaishnava sects just spoken of. The 
modern representatives of the Goshains, of this sect, all of them now family 
men, though Hari Das himself was a celibate, appeal- to havo little claim to 
respect, either for their learning or the purity of their morals. 

BadhaJballahU 34,795.— Of more importance in the provinces than either 
of the above is the Radhaballabhi sect, founded by Hari Vans, a Gaur 
Brdbman of SahAranpur, originally a Madhavachariya Vaishnava, but whose 
natural passions led him to devote his devotion in a very secondary degree 
to Krishna himself and mainly to Krishna’s mistress, Radha, who was deified as 
the goddess of Lust. In the writings of Hari Vans, " the language of the 
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brothel is, ” in the words of Growse, " borrowed for temple use. But strange 
to say, the Goshnins, who accept as their gospel Hari Vans’s sensuous ravings, 
are respectable men who contrast favourably both in sobriety of life and intel- 
lectual acquirements with the professors of sects based on more respectable 
authorities.” 


Ramanandi, 421,433. — ^TJie sects so far mentioned have their head- 
quarters in the home of Krishna and regai d that god as the chief incarnation 
of Vishnu. That next to be mentioned, much more important in its hold 
over worshippers who are not professional ascetics, addresses its devotions 
particularly to Buma Chandra and has its capital in Ajudhiya. Bdiuanand 
was a disciple of Bdmanuja, but made it his avowed object in founding a new 
sect to liberate his followers from the fetters of the earlier sect in matters both 
of form and doctrine. The Bdmanandi tenets are, therefore, beyond their 
assertion of the superiority of Bdma and the necessity for the worship of 
Biima and Sita, somewhat indefinite. It was probably this fact which has 
led to the foundation of separate sects by so many of the followers of Biima- 
nand, Kabir, Baidas, Sena, and others. Throughout the adherents to the 
original sect and those of the later developments, a purer tone of belief than 
amongst the sects devoted to Krishna is manifest. The original Bdmanandis 
are largely, ospeoially in Oudh, BAJputs. The later sects have many of their 
followers amongst the lower castes, Rdinanand having taught liberation from 
casto as well as from other ceremonial observances and chosen many of his 
leading disciples from men of the lower castes. Nabhaji, a follower of RAma- 
nand and the writer of the Bhakt Mala, the lives of the saints, the work 
of highest authority amongst the Vaishnava sects, is said to have been a 
Dora, Kabir a weaver, Sena a barber, Raidas a ChamAr. The principal 
gospel of the BAnianandis is the BAntay.m of Tulsi Das, a work regarding 
which it has already been remarked that Northern India owes to it mucW 
of the freedom it enjoys from the licentiousness which has disgraced many 
of the sects connected with the worship of Radha Krishan or of the Sakti of 
the Tantras. 


The sects which were founded by followers of Rdmauand aro some- 
what numerous. Their followers are probably 
■ 4 iv !«7 fully enumerated than those of the parent 

xlmKantUi 10 J 5 H bccauso their tenets are more distinctly 

s.uUk’wlih. because several of them have taken 

special hold amongst certain defined castes. 
The first mentioned, Kabir Panthi, is important both from the number of its 
adherents and because Nanak the founder of a much more important sect 
was a follower of Kabir. Kabir, said to have been a BiAhrnan by birth but 
•ulopted by a weaver, was originally a follower of Ramanand, but preached the 
doctrine of emancipation with a boldness and freedom from superstitious 
beliefs which completely separated his followers from the general body of 
Bdmanandis, and loaves it doubtful as to whether the sect founded by him 
should be included amongst Vaishnava sects. “ With an unprecedented 
boldness Kabir assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship, and ridiculed 
the learning of the Pandits and doctrines of the Sastras in a style peculiarly 
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■well suited to the genius of his countrymen to whom ho addressed himself, 
whilst he also directed his compositions to the Musalmdn, as well as to the 
Hindu faith, and with equal severity attacked tlie Mulla and Koran The 
effect of his lessons, as confined to his own immediate followers, will be shown 
to have been considerable, but their indirect effect has been still greater, 
several of the popular sects being little more than ramifications from his stock, 
whilst Nanak Shah, the only Hindu reformer who has established a national 
faith, appears to have been chiefly indebted for his religious notions to his pre- 
decessor Kabir. This sect therefore claims particular attention.” Kabir 
himself, though constant in condemning the prevailing idolatry of the Hindu 
system, appears himself to have laid down no distinct principles of belief for 
the guidance of his followers. The consequence lias been that to some extent 
the modern lenders of the sect, though in form of worship completely separated 
from otlier Hindus, have adopted many notions from the earlier and more ortho- 
dox Vfiishiiava sects. They admit of but one God, the Creator of the world; they 
assert that he has a body formed of the five elements of matter and a soul 
endowed with the three qualities of being. He is free from the defects of liuiiian 
nature and from all restraint as to .shape and form, but in other respects the pure 
man is his living resemblance and after-death his associate and equal Tin- 
Supremo Being was alone for many ages, but then to renew the world, bccaiiie 
manifest in a female form, the deceiving Maya, from whom the Hindu 
Tiinity and Saktis and all the mistaken notions current amongst mankind 
originate The true Kabir Panthi, however, refuses any reverential homsgo 
to Maya or the gods whom she crc.ated For him the essence of religion is 
the true knowledge of Kabir, a knowledge to which both Hindus and Muham 
inadaiis arc strangers The moral code of the Kabir Pantliis inculcates 
humanity, including absolute resjiect for all life, truth, retirement from 
w orldly passions and desires, and submission to tho guru or spiritual guide, 
the latter, however, to lie dependent on the pupil’s conviction of the worthiness 
ot tlie guru The inilueiico of tho teachings of Kabir has extended fur beyond 
the hunts of his osvii sect It has led to the foundation of not a low 
later important sects and influences, jiossibly to a still greater extent, the 
thoughts of Hindus not outwardly separated from tho general body ot 
Hindu worshippers. Kabir P-intlii ascetics are numerous and in outward 
appearance not very different from the Gorakhpantlu Jogis, by wliom some 
connection in religious feeling is admitted. 

All interesting development of the principles of Kabii we have in tin* 
tenets of tho Uadupanthis, followers of Dadu, a cotton cleaner or Hlniiia 
of Ahinadabad, but who settled in Ajuur, round which his sect i.s now strongest. 
The following interesting account of this sect was given m tho of tin. 

2Gtli March ] 892 — 

“ Dadu, who, like Nanak and KaW, gave Ins name to Ins followers, was Istrii in Vlirniid- 
ahad about loti, and died m N.*irain.i (50 miles W, by S of Joyjioie; lu A. D KnU. Ills 
biographer, Jan Ooiial, in 2,864 lines, tells how he s|ieut that lile ui the eomitiy lictween 
Ahmadabad and Delili and Agia, teaching, diwnssiiijj and nuking iiuiiy ilisiiples. 11,- 
.ipiitMrs to have lived a good deal inAmer, the old capital oL Jijihuc lie hiul friMnu-m 
interviews witli Akbar at Sikn, and some wonderful stones arc told of him there. Dadn’s 
name as a reformer comes along with Kalnr^ Nanak, Namdeo, Lai Das, and many more 
They all protested against abuses that had spiung up in liinduism, and sought, with muu 
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or less snooeas, to got back to tlie original and rimple truths about God^ man, and tbe way 
of return to Him. These teachings are embodied in his Bani, which is to the Dadupanthi 
what the Oranth is to the Sikh or Nanak Fanthi. It contuns 20,000 lines. About half 
the book is made up of sacred songs, while the other half has 37 short discussions on such 
subjects as ‘The Divine Teacher,' ‘Remembrance of God,' 'The pain of separation 
from Him,' ‘The Meeting,' ‘Mind,' ‘Birth,' ‘Maya,' ‘Truth,' ‘Prayer,' Sec. Dndii 
at his death left many disciples ; but of these only 152 were initiated. Of these, again, 
only 52 wrote much and spread the reformed doctrine far and wide. I know not tbe 
present number of bis followers. They themselves say, when asked, ‘ Thousands, ' ‘ Many. ' 

" The Dadupanthis, like most other religious communities in India, have a two-fold 
division ; (1) the exoteric anil (2) the esoteric. The exoteric, or uninitiated, are the house* 
holders ; disciples of the initiated or Shamisdhu order. These gnhasthis road, behave, and 
practice certain of the doctrines of the Bani, and furnish the Dadupanthi Shami with 
lodging and food when he visits their villages. They are not put out of caste for becoming 
Dadupanthi Chelas, and so retain all tlinr marriage and social rites and privileges. 
They retain as a rule their janeo, br holy thread, and other charms, and frequently arc 
found in the temples at idol worship. They attend the Dadupanthi Melas at times. I 
haw tluB year several of this class at the mela at Nanina, which is just over. They are the 
working bees in the Dadupanthi hive, and often provide large sums of money for feasts and 
other expenses. 

“ The esoteric or initiated, are called Shami, or master ; Sadhu, perfect, pious, holy ; 
s.nnt, saint ; guru, teacher j and such like. They renounce the world and li ve ‘ a life of single 
blessedness.' The vows of celibacy and of chastity are clearly laid down and strictly 
enforced. I find the initiated follow these five professions 

“ (1) TeaoherB or gurus.—Thoir duty is to teach the Ban! and keep their chelas in the 
light way. Some of these men are good scholars and have a groat following of initiated 
disoiples, who go with them about the country. I have seen as many as 50 with one man. 
They study with him the Bam and also some Sanskrit hooks, grammar, rhetoric and philo- 
sophy. They visit large towns and stay days or weeks as arrangements can be made. Others 
of them are very sorry fellows indeed, with no education and no influence. They usually go 
aixmt alone and beg their food from door to door. They wear the Bhogwan kapra, or 
salmon coloured cloth, and use the mata, which they ought not to do. They find they cannot 
get on without these." 

‘‘ (3) Money-lenders.— Two of our wealtliiest Jeypore citizens are Dadupanthi money- 
lenders. They are reported to be nch. They have lino gardens outside and large clean 
houses meidc the city. They give money on interest much as other Seths do." 

" (3) Doctors.— His Highness the Mah&raja has a most respected Dadupanthi doctor 
in daily attendance on the Court. He is well up in native medicine, which ho learned from 
books, and from bis predecessor. None of these now study m our colleges. They know 
little surgery. They are not trained in our sense of the term, but they know Sansknt 
sbloks, descriptive of diseases, and tbe remedies to be applied, and many believe in them." 

“ (4) I am told that it is not below the dignity of the initiated to open a small shop 
.uid sell oil, salt and such like. 1 have not seen this, however, ■ They di^kecp cows and sell 
milk.” 

" (5) The Dadupanthi soldiers of Nfiga. There arc over 5,000 or more in the service 
of tlie Jeypore Durbar alone. This does not represent Iheir full number, for there must 
be young men in the camp, and old too, unfit for service. Their pay is one anna per 
al.le-bodied man a day ; and with this they clothe and feed themselves. They live in seven 
l amps or villagos well out on the borders of the State. These they guarded in olden times. 
Now they visit those villages that have not paid up their rent. On great State occasions 
the> are summoned to the capital. They are never all out on duty. Those who are out 
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get two annas a day, and thoie left at home culbvate land, breed camels, lend money, and 
such like, and thus help the common fund. It is said that this soldier saint took his origin 
from Blum Singh, a j-ouiiger brother of a Bikanir King, becoming Dadu’s disciple. Dada 
made him take up and use the sword and shield he liad hud at liis feet. The then King of 
Jeypore, Bhagwan Das, gave him some allowances from the treasury, and lie was soon 
surrounded by more soldier saints. In lawless times they would have many opportunities 
of eniiching themselves. They have done good woik in Jeypore for the State They were 
faithful to us iu the Mutiny. They are nice, simple men, but hardly now deserve the name 
of soldier.” 

" There are thus seven villages and many, many houses in Jeypore without women m 
them. There are no female Ni'igas, nor villages without men TJio ranks of the Nngns are 
filled up by adoption from all the higher Hindu castes. They are not so numerous as uf 
old. In lawless times they got recruits where they could. ITh* loot of villages gave them 
wealth, and many a father has reduced his debt by throwing a son or two into tho 
bargain ” 

Hai Das was another of the pupils of Ramanand who founded a separate 
sect, whose purity of belief ranks it with or above that founded by Kabir, 
although its adherents are almost entirely amongst the lowest of the peujilo, the 
Chamdrs, from whom Rni Das himself sprung. In spite of his low birth tho 
purity and influence of his teaching earned him a mythical position in tlio 
Bhnktniala or lives of the Vaishnava saints as a Bidhmohari reborn, and 
disciples even amongst Rdjputs so proud as the Ranas of Chittor. 

The belief of his followers of to*day, so far as can he ascertained, is purely 
thcistic. They acknowledge one supremo omnipotent and all-seeing God to 
whom alone worship is due. Their numbers as shown in the schedules are 
considerable, but they arc not improbably still more numerous as many of 
them are likely to be included amongst thoie who return themselves as wor- 
shippers of Parmeswar. 

The persons recorded as Sempanthi in these provinces are probably all 
or nearly all of the same caste as the founder of the sect, a Nai, w'lio was includ- 
ed amongst Rdmanand’s disciples. Tho Bhakt Mala relates that Sena, tho 
baiber of the R.ija of Bandhogarh, wasadevout worshipper of Vishnu, but th.it 
his devotion to his religious duties prevented oA one occasion his appearance at 
the proper time in attendance on Ins earthly master Vishnu to save his votaiy 
from punishment for this neglect appeared himself in the form of Sena and 
performed Ins duties undetected by the Rtija until Sena biinself ajipcaicd 
with many excuses for Ins absence. The recollection of the divine fragrance 
which flowed fioin the barber allowed the RAja what had happened and tho 
baibcr was elevated to the position of the Raja’s guru Sena’s present follow er.s 

in these provinces are probably to a considerable extent more a subcastc than 
a genuine sect They appear in tho caste lists as thf " Sainbansi” sulicasto 
of Naih. From a doctiinal point of view, however, record as Sonapanthi 
implies, as iu the other sects sprung from that of Rdmanand, a belief in tlio 
superior power of one Supreme God. 

In every way the most important of the sects in which the influence of 
Rdmanand and Kabir is traced is that founded by Nanak from which the 
Sikh faith was developed by a later disciple. Nanakjianthi Hindus number 
in all 336,168 persons and are found all over the provinces, but are by far 
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more numerous in the western districts in which for the upper agricultural 
classes this is almost the only reformed faith professed. 

“ It appeare to be a well-aBcertained &ct that this great teacher was horn, not in Lahore 
itnelf, but in a neighbourug village, called Talvandi, on the river Bavi, not far from Lahore, 
in the year 14A9, a few years before Cliaitanya in Bengal and Martin Luther m Europe. 
Of course the various biographies of Nanak, called Janam S&khis, and written m the Panjlibi 
dialect, are filled with myths and stones of miraculous events, invented to justify the semi, 
dcilication of the founder of the sect soon after his death. That all the Hindu gods appeared 
in the sky and announced the birth of a great saint (Bhagat) to gave the world, is not quite 
capable of proof, nor can we quite accept as a fact another statement of his chroniulers, that 
ono day angels seized him while bathing and carried him bodily into the presence of the 
deity, who presented him with a cup of nectar and charged him to proclaim the One God, 
under the name of Hon, upon earth But we need not disbelieve the statement that at an 
eaily age ho became a diligent atudent of Vaisbnava religious books, and that in his youth 
ho imitated the example of other incipient reformers, wandering to various shrines m search 
of Some clue to the labynnUi of Ilinduism. It is even affirmed that his travels included the 
performance of a liajj to Mecca, and that on bciog reproved by tlio Kazi for lying down witl 
his feet towards tho Ka’bah, he replied, ' put my feet m that direction whoie the house of 
God IS not." 

" Nanak, however, laid no claim to he the originator of a new religion. His teaching 
was mainly founded on that of his prodecessors, especially on that of Kabir, whom he con- 
stantly quoted. He was simply a guru, or teacher, and his followers were simply Sikhs oi 
disciples. But lie was also a reformer who aimed, as other reformers had done before him, 
at delivering Hinduism, and especially the Vaislmavlsm of Northern India, from its incubui 
of caste, suiwrstition and idolatry. Yet it does not appear that Nanak directly attacked 
caste or denounced it m violent language. Ho simply welcomed persons of all ranks as his 
followers, and taught that the Supreme Being was no respecter of persons." 

" The plain fact was that Nanak found himself m a part of India where Muhammadans 
formed the majority of the population. Though himself originally a Hindu, he becamt 
partially Islamizcd, to tbe extent at least of denouncing idolatry His idea was to bring 
about a union between Itindns and Muhammadans on the common ground of a belief in One 
God. Yet the creed of Nanak was really more pantheistic than monotheistic. God, he said, 
IS Supreme Lord over all (I’aramcsvara). He may bo called Brdbma, or by other names, 
sucli as Govinda, &c,but his especial name is Hari (= Vishnu). This Supreme Being 
does not create the nniverbO out of nothing, but evolves it out of Himself. It is a kind 
ot expansion of Ills own essence which takes place for Ills own amusement (khela), 
Such e.xpausion being made up ot the three Gunas, Sattva, Riijas, and Tamas, in 
perfect equihbnum. It is Illarion or Mayd which disturbs this equilibrium and causes 
the apparent separation between God, the world and the human soul all this is pure 
Brahmanism. We find also that, except m denouncing idolatry, Nanak differed very 
little from a pure Vaislinava, for he taught that m tho present age of tho world (tho 
Kali Yuga) the repetition of the name of Han is the only means of salvation. Notwith- 
standing the merit to be gained by benevolent works and rchgious ceremonies, and tha< 
the knowledge of this name is only to be acquired through a properly ordained teachei 
(guru) . It 18 curious, too, that a religious movement which oommoheed m an effort to draw 
the adherents of Siklusm and Muhammadanism together, should have ended in exciting the 
bitterest animosity between them. Nanak's death is known to have occurred on the lOtli of 
October 1538. One of his sons expected to succeed him, but to the surprise of those who 
were present at Ins death, he passed over his own son and nominated as second guru hu 
dihciplo Lahau&, whose name had been changed to Ang&da because of his devotion. He had, 
so to speak, given up his person (anga) to the service of his master. This appears to have 
been bis chief merit. He was quite illiterate, though tradition makes him the inventor of 
the peculiar alphabet called Quru-mukhi (a modification ot tbe Devadigri) m which the 
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, Sikh Bible was written, Angida nominated Amardaa to succeed lum as third guru. Seven 
others were appointed to the succession m a similar manner. These make up the ten chief 
gurus of the Sikh religion. They were, four.Rimdaa ; five, Arjun j six, Hatgovind ; seven, 
Hariai ; eight Harkisan (for Hat-Knahna) ; nine, Teg-Bah&dur ; and ten, Govind Sinh.” 

With the fourth guru, Bdmdaa, the Nanakshahi faith began to assume a 
different character. Rdmdas and his son Aijan understood the power of 
wealth and organization, and under them the faith began to assume poli- 
tical importance. This led to opposition and persecution by the Muham- 
madan Government, till the suicide of the ninth guru. Teg Behddur, whilst 
being subjected to cruel tortures by the order of Aurangzeb, led Goiind 
Sinh, his son, to swear his followers to undying feud against Muham- 
madanism. Henceforward the followers of Govind Sinh were Sikhs, and 
their history belongs to that of the ncighbourmg province. In the North- 
Western Provinces the sect remained in the position it was left by 
Nanak, and whilst proud to acknowledge a connection with the faitli of tho 
warlike Sikhs, it is far more distinctly a branch of Hindu Vaislinavihin. 
Nanakshahi Hindus in these provinces have been recorded as 330,168 in 
number. It is probable that not a few of the persons included amongst Sikhs 
in the western distiictsarc really NanakpSmthi Hindus. 

Namdeopanthi, 10,358. — Namdeopanthis arc somewhat similarly situat- 
ed to the Senapanthi. Namdeo was a follower of Rdraanand, a Clihipi or 
cotton printer by caste, who founded a sect to which what has now become 
a subenste of his fellow Ohhipis somewhat extensively belong. The unity 
of the deity and the uselessness of ceremonial appear to bo the leading 
eharactcribtics of tho creed. Like Baidasi Chamdrs and Senapanthi Nais, 
the Namdeopanthi cotton-printers have been separated from their caste- 
fellows by tho superior purity of their beUefs and now form a separate sub- 
caste, shown in the caste returns as Namdeobansi. Writings by Namdeo 
form a part of the Sikh Granth or sacred scripture. 

Satnamt, 152,734. — Of the other sects remaiDing for mention, by far tho 
most important in these proviDcc.s is that of the Satnaini worshippers of tho 
true name, founded by Jagjivandas, a Kdjput of the Bara Banki distuct, who 
died in the beginning of the present century. lie is said to have been tho 
disciple of a Saivite Goshain, but of the sect he founded the doctrines .ire dis- 
distinctly Vaishuavite. Proselytizing was carried on extensively after Jogji- 
waiidas’ death by fourteen well-known disciples mostly lidjjiuts and Bidh- 
mans, but amongst whom were numbered two Kurmis, a Chamdr and u 
Mochi. The influence of tho sect- is great amongst low-caste people, moro 
especially in the Central Provinces. In the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh it is most general in Barn Banki, Gonda, Bahraicli, Basti, Kae Bareli 
Sitapur and other districts not far removed froiA tho home of the founder. 
To a less extent it occurs throughout the province ; indeed ilicru is no pro- 
vince m Northern India in which Satnamis do not occur. The following 
account of the tenets of the sect is given by Wilson : — 

These profess to adore the true name alone, the One God, the Cause and Creator of 
all things, A*ry«*, or void of sensible qualities, without beginning or cud " 

They borrow, however, their notions of creation from the Vedanta philosophy, or 
rather from the modified form in winch it is adapted to vulgar apprehension. Worldly eiist- 
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ence is illusion, or the work of Milya, the primitive cliarscter of Bluvani, the wife of Sirs. 
They recognise aceonlingly the whole Hindu Pantheon, and, although they profess to wor- 
ship but one God, pay reverence to what they consider manifestations of his nature visible 
in the Avatar*, particularly Btima and Knthna,” 

" Unlike the Sadlti also, they use distinctive marks, and wear a double string or silk 
bound round the right wrist. Frontal lines are not invariably employed, but some make 
a perpendicular streak with ashes of a burnt offering made to Haniman.'’ 

“ Their moral code is something like that of all Hindu quietista, and enjoins indifference 
to the world, its pleasures or its pains, implicit devotion to the spiritual guide, elomenoy 
and gentleness, rigid adherence to truth, the discharge of all ordinary, social or religious 
obligations, and the hope of final absorption into the one spirit which pervades all things,'' 

To feed the needy, to wound no one’s feelings, to work with the plough 
till iniddny, and to spend the rest of the dny in prayer and rest are the moral 
precepts of the sect. Strictly speaking, the Satnami should not worship idols^ 
but a good deal of tolerance is extended towards local superstitions. Incense 
is burnt to Hanuman under the name of Mahabir. Bdmchandar is also an 
object of reverence. Meat, masnr and intoxicating liquors are forbidden and 
so IS the “ baiiigan, ” the fruit of the egg-plant. The latter prohibition is 
stated to be in memory of a miracle by which the founder converted a 
“ baingan ” into meat for the consumption of a relative, the Rdja of Gonda, 
who insisted on being provided with animal food. Caste is observed and in 
social ceremonies the usual family customs are adhered to. ' The number 
shown under the head Satnami ia 152,734. The great majority are followers 
of Jagjivandas, but a more restricted sect is entirely included, that of the Sadhs, 
a body of Hindu Unitarians most numerous in Farukhabsd and Mirzapur, 
who, though identical in name with the sect just described, are absolutely 
distinct and in point of fact are not Vaisbnava, strictly so called. The scot 
was founded by Birbhan, a resident of Narnaul near Delhi, in 1858. The 
substance of their creed is given in twelve “ hukms ” quoted as follows by 
Wilson . 

1. “ Acknowledge but one God, who made and can destroy you, to whom there is none 
superior, ai.d to whom alone therefore is worship due; not to earth, nor stone, nor metal, 
nai wood, nor trees, nor any created tlung. There is but one Lord, and the Word of the 
Loid He who meditates on falsehoods, practices falsehood and comimU sm, and he who 
commits sm falls into Hell." 

Z. “ Be modest and humble, set not your affections on the world , adhere faitlifully to 
your creed and avoid mteiconise witdi all not of the same futh ; eat nut of a stranger’s 
bread." 

3. “ Never He nor speak ill at any time to or of anything, of earth or water, of trees 
or animals. Let the tongue bo employed m the praise of God. Never steal, nor wealth, ' 
nor land, nor beasts, nor pasture distingaish your own from anotliei-^ property, and be 
content with what you possess. Never imagine evil. Let not your eyes rest on impioper 
objects, nor men, nor women, nor dances, nor shows." 

4. “ Listen not to evil discourse, nor to anything but tlie praises of the Creator, not 
to talcs, nor gossip, nor calumny, nor muuc, nor singing, except hymns , but then the 
only musical accompaniment must be m Uio mind.” 

b. " Never covet anything, rither of body or wealth ■ take not of another. God la 
the giver of all things j as yooi trust is in Him so shall you receive." 
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6. ’* When asked what j'on are, declare yourself a SadA ; speak not of caste ; engtge 
not in controversy; hold firm your faith; put not your hope in men." 

7. " Wear white garments ; use no pigments, nor collyriom, nor dentifrice, not mentdt, 
nor mark your person, nor your forehead with seotarial distinctions, nor wear chaplets or 
rosaries or jewels." 

8. “ Never eat nor drink intoxicating substances, nor chew pin, nor smell perfumes, 
nor smoke tobacco, nor chew nor smell opium ; hold not up your hands, bow not down 
your head in the presence of idols or of men.” 

9. “ Take no life away, nor offer personal inolence, nor give damnatory evidence, nor 
seize anything by force.” 

10. “ Let a man wed one wife, and a woman one husband ; let not a man cat of a 
woman’s leavings, but a woman may of a man’s, as may be the custom. Let the woman 
be obedient to the man.” 

11. “ Assume not the garb of a mendicant, nor solicit alms, nor accept gifts. Have 
no dread of necromancy, neither have recourse to it. Know before you confide. The meet- 
ings of the Pious are the only places of pilgrimage, but understand who are the Pious 
before you so salute them. 

12. “ Let not a Sadh be superstitious as to days, or to lunations, or to months, or 
the cries or appearances of birds or animals • let him seek only the will of the Lord.” 

Tho principles of thoso commandments are founded on the unitarinnism 
of Kabir, Nanak, Dadu and other similar writers with possibly some assistance 
from Christianity. In notions as to the constitution of the universe, the 
existence of tho inferior deities and the object of all devotion— liberation from 
life on earth, Sadhs do not differ from other Hindus, Caste was originally 
ignored in the Sadh community and converts received from all classes of tho 
population. They have now, however, ceased to receive converts and form a 
close caste organization in themselves, the poorer members of which are assisted 
by the wealthier. A considerable proportion of the Sndhs are wealthy traders, 
amongst the poorer classes they are largely cotton printers. They have not 
preserved in its entirety the high standard of honesty and chanty inculcated 
in their commandments, and are believed to reckon amongst their ranks quite 
as large a propoition of persons, whose stanjlard of conduct in such respects 
is low, as does any other religion or sect in the North-West Provinces. It is 
unfortunate that they apjiear as a caste in Farukbabad only, where the 
numbers in the caste return are 1,866. They are known to be fairly 
numerous in Mirzapur and to be found to some extent elsewhere. 

The remainder of tho sects included as Vaishnava are more or less 
unimportant and may be dealt with briefly. 
Apipanthi 4,267, Mniina Dm 2,636. JpapantH scct was founded a centuiy ago 

by Munna Das, a goldsmith ascetic of Mandwa, a vill^e in the Kheri district, 
to whose miraculous powers an escape from drought which threatened tho 
country was believed to be due and who has since had a not inconsiderable 
number of followers in the district of his birth and Sitapur and Bahraich. It 
docs not appear that the tenets taught by Munna Das to any considerable 
extent differ from those of the usual Vaishnava sects. Anantpanlhi with a 
following of only 170 persona appears in Rae Bareli and Sitapur. It is a 
monotheistic reformed sect, the name of which implies a worship of Him. 
who is without beginning or end. 
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Charandaai, 599.— Cbarandasi is a Fanjdb sect of a more orthodox 
Vaishnava character than those just described. In these provinces it has 
only 599 followers. It was founded by Charandas^ a merchant of the 
Dhusar caste, who lived in Delhi in the reign of the second Alamgir. 
They regard Krishna as the universal source and inculcate his worship 
combined with that of Badha. Professor Wilson gives the following account 
of their tenets : — 

“ Reverence of the Gnra, and asseition of the preeminence of futh above every other 
^stinction are also common to them with other Vaishnava sects, from whom probably they 
only diSer in requiring no partieular qualification of caste, order, nor even of sex, for their 
teachers ; they affirm, indeed, tliat ori^nally they differed from other sects of Vaishnavas 
in worshipping no sensible repre^tations of the deity, and in exelnding even the Tulsi 
plant and Saligrdm stone from their devotions ; they have, however, they admit, recently 
adopted them, in order to maintain a friendly intercourse with the followers of Bflmanand ; 
another peculiarity in their system is the importance they attach to morality, and they do 
not acknowledge faith to he independent of works ; actions, they maintain, invariably meet 
with retribution or reward ; their moral code, which they seem to havo borrowed from the 
Madhvaa, if not from a purer source, consists of ten prohilfitions. They are not to lie, not 
to revile, not to speak harshly, not to diseourse idly, not to steal, not to commit adultery, 
not to offer violence to any created thing, not to imagine evil, not to cherish hatred, and 
not to indulge in conceit orpnde. The othw obligations enjoined are, to discharge the 
duties of the profession or caste to which a person belongs, to associate with pioue men, to 
put implicit faith in the spirituid preceptor, and to adore Hari as the original and indefinable 
oanae of all, and who, through the operation of Mdy&, created the nni verse, and baa appeared 
m it occasionally in a mortal form, and particularly as Kriehna at Brindaban. " 

" The followers of Charan Das are both clerical and eecnlar ; the latter are chiefly of the 
mcKantde order ; the former lead a mendicant and ascetic life, and are distinguished by 
wearing yellow garments and a tingle streak of sandal, or gopichandana, down the forehead ; 
the necklace and rosary are of tnlsi beads : they wear also a small pointed cap, round the 
lower part of which they wrap a yellow turban. Their appearance in general is decent, and 
their deportment decorous ; in fact, although they profess mendicity, they are well supported 
by the opulence of their disciples ; it is possible, indeed, that this sect, considering its origin, 
and the claaa by which it is professed, arose out of an attempt to shake off the authority of 
the Ookulastha Goshuns, " 

Eswaranandi, 3,96$. — Eswaranandi (Sateswari) like Satnami is a 
sect founded by an Oudh religious thinker in protest against the idolatry 
and superstition of the beliefs prevailing around him. Eswaranand was a 
resident of Pura Nand in the Partdhgarh district, the son of a religious 
ascetic. Ho spent his 85 years of life in obtaining converts to a faith in no 
way distinguishable by points of doctrine from those of the other Vaishnava 
Unitarian sects. The number of the sect shown at census was 3,966, prin- 
cipally in the Gouda district. 

Pamami, 21,113.— Persons of the similar Parnami sect, conmderably 
more numerous (21,113), are found mostly in Gonda, Bahraich, Kae Bareli 
and Gorakhpur. It is said to have been founded a oentuiy ago by a 
Vaishnava ascetic of Gwalior and spread by the agency of his disciples into 
Oudh, where they have many lay adherents. The principles of the sect 
add to those beliefs usual to reformed Vaishnava sects the special one that 
all the vicissitudes of human life, including birth and dea^, tend to promote 
the general welfare, that in fact “ whatever is is best.” 
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Prannathi, 65.— The Prannathi sect shows for the province only 65 
pffl-gQna. It appears from Growse’s Mathura, that at the time it was written 
they owned a single representative in that district. The founder of the 
sect was a Bundelkhand Rdjput. His religion was an attempt to effect a 
compromise between Hinduism, Muhammadanism and Christianity. It con- 
demned idolatry, but found truth to some extent in all religions, and alike 
looked forward to the recoming of Moses, of Christ, and of Muhammad. A 
full account of part of the religious books of this very minor sect is given at 
page 230 et. seq. of Growse’a Mathura. 

Mohandasi, 1,118.— Of somewhat similar principles is the sect founded 
by Mohan Sam or Mohan Das, a religious ascetic of the Fyzabad district, by 
which the Muhammadan faith is adopted as foundation of their beliefs, 
but qualified in many respects by adherence to the Hindu system and the 
Hindu mythology. The sect numbers 1,118 persons. 

Siva Naram, 24,814.— Sira Narainia ore considerably more important, 
especially in Ghdzipur, Ballia and Gorakhpur, which are close to the birth- 
place of the founder. They are Unitarians in the strictest sense of the word, 
paying no regard to any of the objects of Hindu or Muhammadan reverence. 
They originally received proselytes from both Hindus and Muhammadans 
and even it is believed from the lowest order of Christians. 

“ Truth, temperance and mercy are the car^nal virtuoi of thie sect, as well as of the 

. polygamy is prohibited, and seotarial marks are not used : conformity to the eztemal 
observances of the Hindus or Muhammadans, independently of religious ntes, is recom- 
mended, but latitude of praotioe is not unfroquent; and the Siva Narayanis of tho lower 
orders are occasionally addicted to strong potations.” 

« The sect derives ito appellation from that of its founder, Siva Narayan, a Rlljpnt 
of tho Nenvana tnbe, a native of Chandavan, a village near GliAaipur • ho flonnshed in 
the reign of Muhammad Sh4h, and one of his works is dated Samvat 1791, or A. D. 178.1. 
The sect is strongest amongst Rijputs, but Kahfas and other low caste men arc also 
admitted to a considerable extent. 

Radhd Smmi, ISS.—Radhd Siuami with 188 adherents, in Muttra 
mostly, is believed to bo a sect founded by Roi Salig Rdm, the late Postmaster- 
General, regarding the tenets of which I have no information. 

Swami Naraini, 235.— Swam* Narainia are shown ns numbering 235 
persons in these provinces. The founder of the sect, Sahjanand by name, 
was bom in ChapU Swami Narain in the Gonda district, but his religious 
work was entirely accomplished in the Bombay Presidency, and the adlicrcnts 
of the sect in these provinces arc confined to those "connected with a magni- 
ficent temple which has been built in tho birthplace of the founder. Swami 
Narain acquired great wealth during his ministry, which, with the leadership 
of the sect, was bequeathed by him to bis relatives in Gonda, who are now 
the ‘‘Mahdr&ja8”of the faith. The institution of the sect was intended 
as a protest against the licentiousness of the Vallabhaoharyas, to whom 
Sahianand orizinally belonged. Radha and Krishna receive the same 
honour as in the Vallabhacbarya faith, Swami Narain himself being added 
„ the third member of the Trinity. Farther details regarding the sect, 
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vhich is influential in Bombay, are given in Monier Williams’ Brahmanism 
and Hinduism. 

GobindpantM, 4,605.— More important in these provinces is the less 
hnown Oobindpanthi sect, whose adherents number 4,605 persons. It was 
founded by (jobind Has, a mendicant^ buried at AhrauJi in the Fyzabad 
district, in whose honor an annual fair attended by several thousand worship- 
pers is held in Aghan. The beliefs of the sect are theistic, but beyond 
this I am unable to give any details. 

In the margin are given the numbers of adherents of two Ballia 

BiW ... i.*s7 sects, of whom the local Gazetteer gives 

Bhikhk ihhib ... 1,277 fjjg following account 

'< The first of these takes its designation from the founder, whose original name was 
Amar Singh. He is supposed by Dr. Oldham to have lived 200 years ago, and to have been 
a deified hero of the Sengar tribe. The local tradition about him is as follows ; — He 
became an ascetic at five years of age ; and after 24 years of pandering life, spent 
mostly in the Fanjib, returned to his people. His divine power was manifested by the 
singular phenomenon of his cooking-fire remaining unextinguished in the rain, and his iden- 
tity was proved by a miraculous renewal of lactation in his aged mother. He is represent- 
ed as a guardian deity, interfering in various ways, and with constant success, on behalf 
of his votaries. Their successful resistanoe to the Rdjas of Benares, and the restoration of 
the pargana to them by the English Government, are regarded as instances of the power 
and influence of H&th Bibk. Every third year in the month of Baisakh a festival is held 
in his honour at Basra, the peculiar feature of which is the large offerings of cakes then 
made. His worship consists principally of adoration of vanous relics, His shrine is sup- 
ported, among other offerings, by the voluntary contribution of one pie in the rupee on the 
Government revenue of pargana Lakhnesar. The zamindkrs, indeed, were willing to have 
this recorded and made a legal claim upon them, but the Government declined to have any- 
thing to do with its collection or legal recognition, and it continues to be a voluntary offer- 
ing.” 


" Similar to N4th Babk among the Sengars is Bbika Shah among the Kausik Rkjputs 
of Kopachit. The history and tenets of the sect are given as follows, by Bhola Nath, a 
kanungo of the Ballia tahsfl. There was a devotee in Dehli whose name was Shkh Muham- 
mad Yan. In his time a ceitain zamindar of Bliirkura, named Mardan Sinh, was arrested 
for default in payment of revenue and sent by the Viceroy (Subadkr) to Debh, where he was 
imprisoned. A servant who had attended Mohan Smh paid visits in his leisure hours to 
Muhammad Yan Shdh. One day Gie devotee enquired what he was and where he lived. 
On this the servant narrated the circumstances of his master’s imprisonment and of his 
own presence there. ‘ Go and tell your master,' said the devotee, ' that he will be set free 
to-morrow by the order of the Minister of State, and that he should then present himself 
to me.' Mardan Sinh was swtually released the next day, and, as directed, attended on 
Muhammad Yan Sb4h. After several days' attendance and devotion, the devotee expressed 
himself satisfied, and directed Mardan Sinh to proceed to his own oOuntry, and there wor- 
ship the Atma, and show mercy to the poor and hungry." 

" He also gave him a wW, or necklace of black silk, worn as a distinguishing mark by 
the chief who sits on the ffaddt when he has occasion to go to his disciples. Mardan Siidi 
was further instructed by Muhammad Yari Shkh to' observe the following simple ceremony 
at the time of making a disciple ; a iaHlAi, or sacred garland, is put round his neck, and 
the disciple is strictly enjoined to repeat constantly the invocation * Bkm, Bkm,’ and never 
to take life or tyrannize over any one. Mardan Sinh on his return to Bhirkuta made one 
Bhika lus disciple, and the latter finally settled in Daragaon. This happened some 400 
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yeanfigo, and the Bhika Shahi gaddi (scat) was thus founded. It may be noticed with 
regard to the above account that a Muhammadan fakir is represented as enjoining the repeti- 
tion of the strictly Hindu formula ‘ Rnm, Rdm.' If the legend is a coirect statemont of 
fact, the circumstance is an interesting illnstiation of the partial amalgamation of Muham- 
madan and Hindu forms, which we know was the aim of some Vaislinava reformers," 

Bavya Bast, 2,310.— A similar sect in thoGIulzipur district was fiiunded 
by one Darya Das, a Vaishuava mendicant of the Keen caste, whoso followers 
now number 2,310. 

Bishnois, 49,559.— The last sect to bo specially mentioned is in many 
respects an important one, tkit of the Bishnois. They numbor altogether 
49,559 persona, mostly in Bijnor. It is by no means certain that tin' 
figures given arc entirely correct, owing to tho identity of the name Bishiioi 
in the Persian character with Baishnavi, as Vaishnavi is often written .and its 
close rcseiiibl.ancc to the corrupt form of Bishni, by which name Hindu Baiii- 
yas often describe themselves by way of contrast to “.Tumi’ fellow-cnsto nun. 
Tho Bishnoi sect had its origin in the bordering districts of the Paiijilb. Tlio 
following account of it is taken from the Sirsa Settlement report , — 


'• The name Bishnoi is ovideiilly derived from the prominence they give in their creivl 
and worship to the god Vislmn, though they tbemselvee say it is derived from the twcnty-Bine 
(Bis-Nau) articles ot their creed as prescribed by the founder of the sect. It is said that any 
member of tbe higher Hindu castes can become a Bishnoi, but in this district at least they are 
almost all Jit or Khati by tribe, and retain the language, diess and other cliaractcristu'S of 
the Bagris ; but they try to sink their tnbe m their religion and give tbeir caste as Bidinnt 
mcrelv. The account they give of the founder of tbeir sect is as follows —At Pinjiasiir, 
a village south of Bikanor m the Jodhpur terntory, there lived a llfijput Panwar, named 
Laut, who had attained the age of sixty years and hod no son. One day a neighbour going 
out to sow Ills field met Laut, and deeming it a bad omen to meet a childless roan, turned 
back from bis purpose. This cut Lout to the quick, and he went ont to the jnrglo and 
bewailed Ins childletsness until evening, when a faqir appealed to him and told liim 


that in niuo months he should have a son, and after showing his mirainlons powei 
by drawing milk from a calf, vanished from his sight. At the time nnmwl a iliild 
miraculously appeared in Laut's houso and was miiaculously suckled by liw wilo HAnsii Tins 
happened in Sarabat 1508 (A. D. U51). Poe seven years the boy, wlio was an 
incarnation {aular) of Vislinu, played with his fellows, and then for 27 yeaislietunil.il 
cattle, but all this time he spoke no woid His iniiaculoiis jiowcis were shown in 
various ways, such as producing sweets from nothing for the doleetation of Ins com- 
panions, and he became known os Aciambia (the woiiderl, whence his name of Jhinihi, 
by winch ho is generally known. After .34 years a Biiliman was sent for to get him 
to speak, and on his confessing his failure, Jli5mhaji again showed Ins power by hffW mg 
a lamp by simply snapping Ins lingers, and uttered lus first word. Ho Hum adopto.l the 
life of a teacher and went to reside on a sandhill some 30 miles south of Bik.aner, where 
after 51 years he died and was buried instead of being burnt like an ordinary lluidu. He 
did not marry, but devoted himself to the life of an ascetic tcacbor. IIis sayings {tab,/} 
to the number of 120 were wiitton down by his diKipIes, and have Uen handed down in a 
book {path) which IS written in the Nagn character and in a Hindu dialect similar to 
BAffri seemingly a M&rwin dialect. The " twenty-nine " precepts given by him foi the 
guidance of his followers are as follows :-For thirty days after childbirth and five days 


aher a menstrual discharge a woman must not eook food. Ualhc in the mormug. Commit 
not adultery. Bo content. Be abstemious and pure. Striun your drinking-water. Bo 
careful of your speech. Examine your fuel in case any living creature lie burnt with it. 
Show pity to Uvmg creatures. Keep duty present to your mind as the Teacher bade. Do not 
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Do not spe.ik evil of otliero. Do not tell lies. Never quarrel. Avoid opium, 
tdliaeoo, lilmng, and blue clothin" Klee from spmts and flesh. See that your goats are 
kept alive (not sold to Mnsalmans who will kill them for food). Do not plough with 
bullocks Keep a fast on the day before the new moon Do not rut green trees. Sacn- 
lu e with fire. Say prayers. Meililate. Perform worship and attain heaven. And the last 
oi the twenty-nine duties prescribed by the 'I'eaeher — Baptize your children if you would 
he called n tiuc Uishnoi ” 

“ Some of these picocpts are not stiictly obeyed tor instance, although ordinarily they 
allow no blue in their clothing, jet a Hislinoi, if he is a servant of the Biitisli Government, 
is allowed to wear a blue uniform , and Bishiiois do use bullocks, though most of their farming 
IS done with camels Tliey also seem to be unusually quarrelsome (in words) and given to 
use bad language. But they abstain from tobacco, drugs and spmts, and are noted for their 
Tegaid foi animal life, which is sudi tliat not only will they not themselves kill any living crea- 
ture, but tlioy do their utmost to )irevcnt others Irom doing so Consequently tlieir villages are 
generally swaiming with antelope and other animals, and they forbid their Musalmdn ntagh^ 
lauirs to kill them and tiy to dissuade Enropean sportsmen from interfering with them. 
Till V wanted it made a condition of their settlement that no one should be allowed to shoot on 
their bind, but at the same time they asked that they might lie assesse 1 at lowei rates than their 
iioighbouis, on the ground tliat the anfblope, being thus left uiulisturbed, do more damage to 
their crops, but I told them this would lessen the merit (pun) of their good actions in pro- 
tecting the animals and they must be ticated ]ust as the surrounding \illagcs were. They 
consider it a good deed to scatter gram (chiefly bajra and moth) to pigeons and other buds, 
,iud often have a laige number of lialf-tame buds about their villages. The day before the 
new moon they obseive as a Sablmtli and fast-day, doing no woik in the fields or m the house, 
'I'liey bathe and piay three times a day, in the morning, .'ifternoon and in the evening. 
Siting “ Bishno, Bislino,” instead of the ordinary Hindu, Karo, R4m, Tlicir clothing is 
the saiiii as that of other Bngns, except that thoir women do nut allow the waist to be seen 
.iiid aic fond oi wealing bl.iek woollen cloUiing They are more particular about ceremonial 
jiiiiilv tli.in mdiiiui V Hindus aie, and it IS a common saying that if a Dislmoi’s food is on 
till' lust ol a slung ol 20 camels and a man of anoUier caste torn lies the lust camel oi the 
slung, the Bibhnoi will considci Ins food defiled and throw it away They do not revere 
Ih.iliuians, but liaic piicbts (Sadh) ol tbeir own, chosen from among the laity. They do 
iiol bum then iWl, but buiy them below the cattle-stall or in a place Irequented by cattle 
smli as .1 fattlc-pcii 'I’liey obseive the Hob in a dillcieiil w.iy liom other Iliiidns, After 
sunset on that day they fast till the next loreiioon, when after hearing read the account of how 
1’ijlil.u.l was toiturid by his uifidel Lither Ilainaksh lor believing in the god Vishnu until lie 
was dehvcicd hy the goil himself in Ins meai nation of the lion-man, and mourning over 
i’luhlod’s suilcnngs, they light a saciilicial fire and [laitake of coiiscciated watei, and altei 
ilistiibuting impmified sugar (y«i) in commemoration of I’rahbd’s delivery fiom the tire 
into which he was lliiown, they bleak their fast Bidinois go on pilgrimage to tlieplate 
wheie Jlimiiliaji IS bulled, south of Bikanci, where there is a tomb (isot) over his remains 
•iiid a temple [}iiau<In) with legnlai alleudants (j/vjart), A festival takes jilace heie cveiy 
six months in Asauj and Pliagan, when the julgiiins go to the sandhill on which Jh6mbaji 
lived, and there light saciilic lal fires (4o»f) of jaiuli wood in vessels of stone and offer a 
biiiiit ollcring of bailej, til, gin and sugiu, at the same time muttering set prayers, 'I'hcy 
also make jircsents to the attendants of the temple and distribute tnofh and other grains for 
peacocks and pigeons which live thcic in numbers Should any one have committed an 
(lilt iic'O, such as liaving killed an animal, or sold a cow or goat to u Musnlmiin, or allowed an 
.inuiuil to be killed when he could have prevented it, he is fined by the assembled Bishnois 
liji the good of the temple and the animals kept there. Another jilace of pilgrimage is a 
iiiiiib (iillc-d Chhiijnbola m the Jodhpur country, whcie a festival is held once a year in 
Clialt.” 

A souicvv'hat iliffcrcnt but probably incorrect account of the sect is given 
in the bijt,or G.izciteur lu which Jbiiiubaji is ideutiiicd wilh Slia’ikb MiikU- 
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dutn Jnhania Jahangaslit, a Muhamrundan saint of Mtlrwiir. In Bijnor the 
Bishnois are mostly Baniya and in the use of the Muhammadan salutation 
saldm alaikum and the title SImkhji appear to differ fioin those of tha 
Panjdb. The Bijnor Bishnois account for this by saying they niurdeied a 
Muhammadan Kazi who prevented their burning a widow, and Mere glad 
to compound the offence by pretcniliiig to adopt Muliammadaiiihin Tlie 
separation between tlio Bi'shnois and other Hindus is, though decreasing, 
still considerable, and religious prejudices on either side aro still apt to give 
trouble. 

Minor and ondefinnl sect<<, 38,093.— Sects which have not been identified 
or which occur only to a very lumor extent in these pioviiices number 38,0'J.l 
peiaoiis, and are shown together as the last entry in the table. 

203 Sectarian distribution of popnlation.—Tho following abstmet 
gives the total of each of the groups and classes referred to above and allows 
Hie prupoition included in e.ieh of the total Hindu ]x>pulatioii. Bouglilv, 
Sakti worshippers are 25 per cent, of tlio total population. They are 
closely allied to and would populaily be combined with the 1(5 per cent 
who are anmiistic Altogether o\er tl jier cent, of the population 
belongs to the class wdioso loligion is directly descended from tliat of ilia 
non-Aiyau aboiiginies ot iiidi.i Next m imporUucc as regards iiuiii- 
bers are tlie V.iisliuavas, tlioso at the furthest e.xtreuio in religious matters 
from the animiats Vaishiiavas, including leformcd sects, include over 22 per 
cant, of the population , next 111 numbers with just uudei 21 per cent aio 
the Saivas. Li ss than 10 per cent, piofoss themselves iiionothestic and noii- 
Bcctarian. Loss than 1 per cent were unable to spccity their beliefs, and tlie 
remainder over 2 per cent, belong to v.irious small groups not specially con- 
nected with either of the main divisions of Hinduism, 


Ahsliail Nu 58 — Shoving ihe pojiulalwnmd proporhuii to the lolnl umnifi nf Ihnint 
tj thii grevl seclaiutn e/vsu'i. 
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Mitfaet Ho. 58 . — SAoieiug tie population and proportion to tin total number of Hindm of 
the great eectanan clattei — (concluJed). 
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Chapter VIII-THE CIVIL CONDITION OP THE POPULATION. 

204 The tables showing conjugal condition.— Stati^stics icfrarding the 

civil condition of tlie population are prepared in a very elabui.ito foim in 
Tables VIII iuid D. In the former the population is classified by eiiil 
condition for each religion with the same full detail of age as in the age iihles 
In the latter all castes and races in the province are shown as single, married, 
or widowed for the age-periods 0 to 9, 10 to 14, 15 to 39, 40 and over. 

Table VIII is of value in these provinces only in so far as the eoii)ug.il 
condition of the whole population and of Hindus, Muhamiiiadaii.s and .T.uiis 
are concerned , of tho other religions, none constitute self-contained groups , 
•statistics regarding them are complicated by the absence of cliildien or uivos 
connected with the population recorded in other religions or other eouiitiies 

These tables .sliow a 


JMrael No. 69, tlotettij for NoHk-Wedert, Provineet and 
0(t(lh, thf mnrnage at ref anted tu Ihe tthedah* 

Inqrlhir inH tfieir piopoiitoai, to fplat popnlaltoa. 


conjugal comhtioii of 
the population leiy 
difterent fioiii any- 
thmg of which \io 
ha\ e cxpci lem e else- 
whoro 01 the whole 
popul.ition, including 
iiimors, 50 5 jicr cent, 
aio shown us mnuied, 
leaving shglitly loss than half the total population as singlo and widowed, ;)8 I 
A'jilraH No bO, eoiuiioiiHq fie inamagt tlaMiet of Nortt- of the former, II ‘4 
U’estCDi Viountes ami Omth mth Ihote of Ntiqlttiiil 


0,1 y.l 


How 


I 


Tot J, 1 1 nialra 


of the lallor 
consideinble a con- 
tr.vst this presents to 
the English eoiislitii 
tion of population ap- 
pears fiom Akstraet 
Ho. GO in wIikIi tlio 
pi opoi tion bonic by the population of eacli *)l the civil conditions to tlie total 

Abdraet No 91, shomng lie perrealaje per ](),(I00 of eorh tej) of each sex, is com- 

of tic unijle, ui'iirtetf and vidoiied at eaii ar/r-j,enod pared for the Noitli- 

Wostcin Provinces 
and England The 
comparison shows the 
Horth-VVestc'rn Pio- 
vinees figures for sin- 
gle much loiver tli.ni 
in England , those lor 
married proportion- 
ahly higher, whilst 
those for widowed are 
greatly in oxeess, espe- 
cially for women, for 
whom the proportion 
of the total sex in 
this condition is considerably more than double as many as in England. 
S15 


J,55i 
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Attention is thus at once drawn to the three phenomena of most importance 
and interest in connection with marriage statistics in India— (1) infant 
marriage, (2) the nniversality of marriage, (3) enforced widowhood. In 
considering all these phenomena, a comparison by ages of each civil condi* 
tion as presented in the marginal table abstract No. Gl, is necessary. 

205. Infant marriage.— In England and Wales there are no persona 
married before 15 and only 5 males and 24 females in 10,000 of each sex 
married under 20. In North-Western Provinces and Oudh, on the 
contrary, out of 10,000 males 344 are man led below 15 and 420 more 
between 15 and 20. For females the corresponding figures are still 
higher, 679 and G67. Table VIII shows that marriage is occasionally prac- 
Ahitract No.^Z^tJunetngfor martiedthi ahtoluU nnmben of India almost 

malet and pmoltt aui tint jmporlion to 10,000 a/ same immediately after the 
sex and age-penodt. birth of a child ; 1,971 

persons are shown as 
married in the first 
year of life. Thenum. 
bers steadily nso for 
succeeding years until 
13,070 boys and 
20,517 girls are shown 
as married under 4. 
Marriage of children 
under four is happily 
exceptional, hut it ex- 
ists in nearly all parts 
of the province, and in 
all branches of tlie 
population ; the pro- 
portion of such marri- 
ages amongst Muham- 
madans not being ma- 
terially different from 
those amongst Hin- 
dus. It is, I believe, 

» onfined to the lowest classes of the population, and amongst Muhammadans 
jirobahly to a groat extent is amongst sweepers, whose ideas of Muhararaadaii- 
isin are, as already remttrked, indefinite in the extreme It is said to be an 
occasional custom amongst certain castes to betroth children before they 
.are born conditionally on their turning out of opposite sexes. The custom of 
marriage of infants under 4, though prevailing to some extent everywhere, is 
specially prevalent in certain districts, Dchra Diin, Sahdranpur, Agra, Fateh- 
puv, Bdnda, Allahabad showing specially large numbers in the western 
districts, whilst the eastern districts both of Oudh and North-Western Pro- , 
\inccs all show a proportion of such marriages considerably above average. 
From 5 to 9 marriage becomes important, nearly 433 per 10,000 of the male 
population of that ago-period being married and 999 per 10,000 of the female 
populatiuu. Between 10 and 14 nearly nine-tenths of the female popsilation 
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pass into tbe married state, but considerably more than onc-half of (he males 
still remain unmairiod. Between 15 and 19 there are 15 married females for 
each one unmarried, nliilst at the end of the pciiod only 60 per cent, of the 
males havo been married. By 24, jiractically the whole of the fcmalo 
population Iiavo been mairiod, almost the whole of those unmarried at this 
and later ages being women whose avocations preclude marriage or who.se 
physical or mental health forbids it. Of men, considerably more than .i 
fourth aic unmarried up to 24, whilst an appreciable but diminishing number 
remain unmarried through all subsequent age-periods. 

Abitracl No 63, tJtOKtng Ihc ditlnbuftou of 10,000 Umdui For Muliamm.a- 

accordtug to sex and age dans the distribution 



Absli'act No. 6b shoving ihc rhstribnliou «/ 10,0o0 Jfu\afM<ius 
according io sex ami age. 
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is not materially 
(liiLreiit from that 
for Hindus, which 
duiiimates the total 
tables. The propor- 
tion of each .sc\ nil- 
mairiedattlio eaiJier 
age-peiiods is some- 
what gn>ater tlnan 
amongst U i ii d u s, 
whilst at the later 
ago periods the pro- 
portion of men un- 
imirried is distinctly 
lower, and that ol‘ 
single women dis- 
tinctly higher. Tin’s 
is what might ho 
oxpoitod. Itiswoll 
known that a consi- 
derable profiortion 
of men remains un- 
in.uritd amongst 
Hindus of sovoral 
castes, and that .i 
l.vrgo propoition of 
the prostitutes and 
dancing girls wlio 
have not been hoin 
to the occupation 
cither are or hceonie 
Muliainmadans ; in 
the latter case to 
escape fioni the ab- 
solute social death 
that befalls them 
amongst Hindus of 
the caste m winch 
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they were born. For Jains, tho general outlines are the same, but whilst the 
AlHracl No. 65, thowtng lie dutnbutton of lO.UOO Jatnt ogc of marriage 

aceordtmj to tex and age. is somewhat higher 

than amongst Hin- 
dus, the male popu- 
lation IS more' 
completely married 
at 24 and the female 
at 20 than in any 
other religion. The 
number of both 
males and females 
who remain unni.ir- 
riod after these ages 
is low, though in 
the case of women 
not so much lower 
as might have been 
expected from the entiio absence of women ot the daiicim’' <ml class amonifat 
the Jams. 

Of the total population above 15 who aro single, mairicd and widowed, 
the marginal table shows the 
proportion in the North- 
AVestein Provinces and Oudh 
and in England foi 10,000 of 
each .se\ 

To sum lip, we have scon 
Ist, that whilst nuunage begiiia almost immediately after biilli tor some 
castes amongst both Hindus and Muhammadans, it is most gcnoial for males 
just before the age of twenty and for females just hcfori' fifteen , 2ml, that after 
?)0 for males and T9 for women, only a small fraction ol the total population 
leinnins mimairicd, .‘Ird, that marriage is but slightly later amongst Muham- 
madans than amongst Hindus, and thit it is, on the wiiole, more uuiveisal iii 
the former than in tho latter religion. Tho dilferrncQ between the ages at 
which Hindus and MuhamiijiailaiLs luu usually married is probably, amongst 
Hindus of good e-sste, fullyynoie than compensated for by the l.iet that the 
bi'ido docs not usiLilly go to h^ husband’s house until a subsequent eoremony 
'■ gauna ” is completed, usually tfcor sig is of pubeity app ) ir and at an interval 
generally of throo, five or sevoiAyears after tho iiiariiage Uindu marriages 
aie not theictore finally conipll’tod till uniially thice years-aftcr they haVc 
been celebrated Amongst Mnnamiuadans the biide goes to live wuth the 
biidcgrooni’s family iimncdiate|(y after m.uri.igc, which, in the words of a 
Muhammadan author, is usually\ celebrated “ when the youth is eighteen and 
tlie young lady thirteen or fourteen .at the most Many are married at an 
eailier age, when, ia tho opinion of the paionts, an eligiblo match is to bo 
seeuicil. And m some cases, whore the parents on both sides have the union 
ot tlieir children at heart, they contract them at six or seven years old, which 
they solemnly bind themselves to fulfil when the children have 




niariiage 
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reached a proper age. Under these circumstances the children are allowed 
to live in the same house, and often form an attachment for each other, 
which renders their union a lif^ of real happiness.” 

There is no reason to believe that in those provinces the age of consum- 
mation of marriage is earlier amongst Hindus than Muhammadans, or that 
the premature consummation, the religious necessity for which was of lato so 
much insisted on in Bengal, takes place at least amongst any except the 
very lowest castes. 

206 Widow marriage.— The figures for widowed present several features 
of great interest. The distinction between the different religions is hcrenitu-li 
more marked than in the earlier conjugal condition. Of 10,000 of the total 
Hindu population, 331 males and 817 females are widowed , 306 males and 
747 females amongst Muhammadans ; and no loss than 039 males and 1,0.')4 
females amongst Jains. It is clear, therefore, that both males and females, 
but particularly the latter, remarry tnoie extensively amongst Muhammadiins 
than Hindus, and very much more ficqucntly amongst Iliiulus than amongst 
Jams. As regards fom.dcs, this is exactly what niiglit have been expecte.l 
fiom what IS known of the social circumstances of the tlireo leligions 
Muh.«immadan.s permit remarriage alike amongst males and fomalos ami the 
excess ol female widowed is due to the same reasons as the excess in Englan.l 
The higher prnpoition of wMowod of both sexes as compared with Englainl is 
of course mainly duo to the higher proportion of marriages. The somowlmt 
higher propoitioii of excess amongst Muhanuundan widows ovei Muliaimimd.m 
widowers iis compared with English figures is probably duo to the gic.itor 
facilities an English widow enjoys for rcmauiagc Amongst Hindus, as is 
well known, reinainngo h m 
the higher caste puiinitt.i'd 
only for males. The e.istis 
which do not jiermit widow 
rcinnrriago aie roughly oiie- 
fouith of tho whole, HO that. 
Hindus aa regards fom<de 
romarriago occupy a po.sition 
between Muhammadans and Jams but nearer the former than the latte r 
The latter are practically as regards such matters Hiiulas of high caste and 
permit no widow lemarriagc, henco the high piopoition of widows 

The figures for males arc noteworthy ; they tend to show that iii tliose 
religions and castes which enforce widowhood on^ their women, tlio men 
also remairy to a considerably less extent than in those m whicli widow 
remarriage is permitted. This was to be expected, as oaily inaniage and 
enforced widowhood for females would ordinarily necessitate for a widower ii 
marriage very unequal in point of age, and therefore even nmongst a people 
so given to unequal marriages as Hindus comparatively difficult and com- 
paratively objectionable. 

A comparison of the number of widowers and widows in each ago- 
ffroup for the Hindu and Muhammadan religions is instructive. It shows 
® 24.9 
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how the number of Hindu widows almost at once begins to rise above that 
Ahstraet No. 66, flowing widow* io 1,000 widower* at each Widowers, whilst 

age-group for Hindu* ami Muhammadan*f amongst Muham- 

madans the numbers 
continue fairly close 
to the age of thirty, 
when it IS more 
difficult for a woman 
to reinairy than a man, and tho number of widows to widowers consequently 
1 iscs suddenly. 

207 Thefecundity of the population.— A comparison of the fecundity 
of Indian with that of European women may be interesting. The tables show 
in all 8,011,921 married women between the ages of 15 and 40, which may 
be assumed to be the limits of the reproductive period in India. The actual 
births during the year of census as reported by the Sanitary Commissioner 
were 1,751,163 ; we have seen that his returns are probably considerably too 
low, and that the actual birth-rate was about 43 per cent., giving a total 
number of births 2,016,915 for the above number of child-bearing women or 
251 births for each 1,000 wives. The corresponding Erfglish rate for tho 
census of 1881 was '292 


Some lough comparative indication of the usual diffiTcnce in ago between 
husbands .iiul wives amongst Hindus and Muhammadans may be derived 
from a calculation of the mean age of husbands and wives m tho method 
1 cloned to oil page 139. Eor Hindus the mean age of husbands is 34 48 
and ot wives 28 95 For Mu- 
hammadans the figuioB are 
36 .31 and 29 89. The calou- 


Jlihaii No comparing lie mat riiigenlalittir* fo 
lie pieieiil oud tie , pei 10,000 

of eaci tex. 


lation for woinoii is distui bed 
by tho uncertainty attaching 
to the ages of women, but it is 
not in error to at all the same 
extent as that for all women, 
as the omissions of women in 
the age-period in which they 
aic mo>,t iiuuierous occur maiuly for unmarried women. The English mean age 
Abdrad No (iS, comportng bg age the mamage ttaluhet for the of the married was 

presen! and lie 1881 centnte* per 10,000 of each *ex and 43'1 for males and 

• mil condthow. 40 '7 for females, 

being of course 
q,wmg to later 
marriage and long- 
er life, consider 
ably higher than 
in this country. 
A comparison of 
the marriage sta- 
tistics for the pre- 

sent census and for 

that of 1881 is given lu the accompanying abstracts. The variations shown 


Single 

Murriwl 


Man nl 
Widowea 
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are ia all respi^cts trifling, showing that in so fur as affecting the census returns 
the results of the late agitation against early marri.ige that we have heard 
so much of is absolutely ml. In connection with this question the figures for 


mairied Aryas may be advantageously compaied with those for Hindus. It 
must bo borne in mind that a coinparatively largo number of Aryas have been 


Abstract A'b. 69, siowm/f Marned Arj/as 10,000 of rmh stt 



included within 
that ri ligioii of 
late years, and 
that on being in- 
cluded the con- 
ncciions already 


made remain. The figures for males are complicated by the inclusion of a 
number of educated young men as yet comparatively free from family bur- 
dens, to such an extent that no infeiciice can bo diawii fioiii them For 
females also, there is a large excess of young womoii undor 25, but in spite 
of this there is reason in the large deficit iii the tiiaiiicd under 14, to believo 
that to some extent the Aryas do act upon their belief lu the iiiexiiedioiicy 


of eaily marriage. 


208 . Local variations in marriage statiatios — Hcfoio passing to the 

cimsidciatioii of the hgtites for civil conditi.)n of c.istc-s, tini compaiativo 
topographical diitiilmtiou of tho ch.vi.acteristic» of civil condilioii may be 
referred to The nccompanying tables show foi eidi of the divisions of 
tho province, Ist the distiibution by ci\il condition of 10,000 persons 
of each sex, and 2nd tho distribution by ago of 10,000 jilmsohs of each 
sex and civil condition These must ho oxaminod in view of tho Divisional 
comparison of ages given .at an earlier page Thus the noticeably high 
proportion of fomal-s .single in the (lorakhpur Division m due to the laige 
proportion of cliildrcn m that division It is not so noticeable foi men 
because of the unusually high propoillon of men who uiomaiiied in that 
div ision. These table s show that the pi opoi tioii of mon who remain unmar- 
ned aaer 25 IS noticeably higher III the Meerut, Agra and Allahabad Divi- 
sions than elsewhere and considerably lower ,in Oorakhpur than m any other 
division. The proportion of females umnairicd after 24 is every where very 
low Infant marriage both of males and females is most iifo iii IJonarcs and 
Allahabad, Goi.ikhpm and Fyaab-ad following at some interval Widow 
remarriage leading to a low proportion of widows and especially of widows 
under 40 is commonest in Gorakhpur, Oudh, and the largely Musalimin dm- 
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209. Caste variations in marriage 8tati8tic8.~An abstract for the 
principal castes and groups of castes of the table showing civil condition by 
caste is given in abstract No. 74. 

The proportions given are for 10,000 of each caste. The result of this 
elaborate table is only to confirm what was already known of the majority 
of castes. It shows us that the largest proportion of males who remain per- 
manently unmarried is amongst Jats, Rdjputs, Brdlimans, Kayaths, Khatnes 
and to a less extent amongst Baniyas. It shows that marriage is latest for 
men in these castes also whilst it is earliest for the low caste cultivators, forest 
and hill tribes, Julahas, Kumhars, Telia, Dhobis, Fishing castes, Chamdrs, 
Pasis and vagrant castes, the highest figure of all being for Kunihara 
The figures for women are in certain respects both more pronounced and more 
important than for men. For women the largest numbers permanently 
unmarried amongst respectable Hindus are amongst Bdjputs and Khatris. 
The high proportion amongst the former may have to do with the claim made 
by many of the dancing castes to be RAjputs. Why it should bo high amongst 
Khatris I have been unable to ascertain or imagine. Banjaras and vagrant 
Hindu castes show proportionately much larger numbers. Amongst the 
Muhammadans the higher the caste, the higher the proportion of women not 
married at all. Female infant marriage is most extensive amongst cultivating 
castes, grazing castes, forest and hill tribes, Koris, Julahas, Kumhars, Telis, 
Dhobis, Chamdrs, Pasis, sweepers and vagrant castes. Of tbe whole, Pasis 
are easily first, Kumhars following a close second. Widows aro most numerous 
amongst Brdhmans, Rdjputs, Kayaths, Banyas, Khatris and Sayyids, easily 
the highest proportion being amongst Khatris and Brdhmans. The lowest 
proportion of widows is amongst the forest and hill tribes and after them 
amongst sweepers, Pasis, Julahas and Chamdrs in all of which castes 
woman is peculiarly a helpmate for man. 'Ab I have said, almost all of these 
facts, though never before reduced to figures, wore fairly well known. The 
table in which they are incorporated was by far the most troublesome and 
expensive of those prepared. It is perhaps well it has been done once, that 
the trouble, expense and vexation of preparing it should be a matter of past 
.and not of future history. 


S8S 
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Chapter IX.— EDUCATIOK. 

210. The tables showing Edncation.—Two tables were prepared in 
regard to education at the present census. The first table IX shows in three 
age-periods and for each religion the number of persons learning, literate and 
illiterate. The second table C shows for each caste in the province the 
number of parsons learning, literate in English, literate in other languages 
but not in English and illiterate. 

The instructions to enumerators on the subject of the education entries 
indicate the meaning it was desired to attach to each of the terms employed. 

“ Kule 12, column 12 (instructioii). Enter in this column against each person, whether 
grown-up, child or infant, either learning, literate or illitw ate. Enter all those as learning 
who are under instruction, either at home or at school or college. Enter as literate those 
who are able to both read and write any language, but are not under instruction as above. 
Enter as illiterate those who are not under instruetion, and who do not know how to both 
read and write, or who can lead hut not write, or can sign their own names but not read.” 

" Rule 13, colnmu 13 (language known by literate) Enter here the language which 
those shown as literate in column 12 can both read and write, and if a person knows how 
to read and write English, as weU as vernacular, enter “ Enghsli ” also.” 

“ This column is not to he filled up for those shown in column 12 as learning or 
illiterate, and except where English is known, only one language shouW be entered, that 
which he knows beet.” 


211. Eeasons to believe the return of learners inaccurate— The figures 

recorded at the pro* 
sent census for learn- 


Altlraet No. 75, comparing the last eemtu* fignrttfor learning, 
lUerate and illUtraU tntk Ikou recer^ti at tie jmtent 
eeutm. 


Litento 

Illitersto 


2SB,M1 

1.257.149 

122.806,011 


1.033,468 

131,679,873 


9,771 

21,600 

121,103,062 


ing, literate and 
illiterate are com- 
pared with those at 
last census in th^ 
accompanying state- 
ment. It will be at 
once observed that 
whereas there is a 
large decrease in the 
number of learning 
there is a large increaso in the number of literate, the diSerences being 
ho large as to indicate a change in some essential point of classification. 
Keturns prepared annually by the Department of Public Instruction in 
w'hich not only all the pupils in Government schools are enumerated, but 
an estimate made of the other learners throughout the districts of the pro- 
vince giye some assistance in tracing the cause of the variation. These 
returns show the total number of male learners as 275,651 against 238,441 
enumerated at census, and 13,870 female learners against 8,404 at census. 
The district returns examined in detail show that the census figures are 
most in defect in those districts in which the number of pupils at privats 
institutions is largest. This gives a clue to the apparent reason §t>v- tiis 
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error. In the instructions tho word school was translated Madrasa It was 
overlooked that the word Madrasa was in the vernacular of the common 
people used only to designate a Government school. The consequence has 
been that a largo number of pupds learning at piivate institutions have not 
been shown as learning and either omitted or included in literate. Similar 
omissions took plaeo, I am informed, in tho Paiijtib for tho same reason at 
the present census and m several other provinces at the last census and 
possilily now. It was believed that at last census record of pupils was 
omitted owing to want of specification in the instructions. It will lu future 
he necessary thoroforo to specify still further and make express use of tho 
words “ Maktab” and " Patsala” to include vernacular schools as patronized 
by Muhammadans and Hindus. 

The return for learners at the present census therefore loses most of its 
teomparative value. That of the Educational Department, though nearer the 
truth, does not supply the deficiency, as it is materially lower tlian tho returns 
at last census, though it appears probable that the actual number of learners 
as well as tho actual number of literate has increased. This mis-enumoration 
appears to have affected different classes of the population differently. For 
Hindu males tho number of learners out of 10,000 persons is only 98. 
For Muhammadans it is 1 54, whilst tho propprtion of literate is sonicwbat 
lower than for Hindus. For Jams the proportion of learning to literate is 
nearly tlio siiiio as for Hindus, whilst for Aryas it h even higher than for 
Muhammadans. From figures varying so greatly no general inferences of 
value can bo drawn. Muhammadans and Aryas either make use of Oovern- 
nient scliools to a much larger extent than Hindus and Jains or their supe- 
rior knowledge of Urdu has enabled them more coirectly to interpict tho 
word “ Madrasa." For Aryas tho extremely high proportion of ninlo Icarnois 
to literate males show's th.at a number of young men whose education is not 
yet completed have refolded themselves as Aryas whilst their parents are 
amongst Hindus. Tho question whether childicn learning at piivatc scliools 
have been omitted or simply included amongst litcrato is of impoitancc. 
Amongst Hindus it appeals certain that some proportion has been omitted, 
as even to put the average ago of beginning cdiicntiou so late as ten does 
not fully account for the difference between tho difl’eiencc of the literate and 
learning in the two ago-ponods of 0-14 and ] 5 to 24. It w probable that 
children learning at piivate schools who could not be said to be able 
to read and write have been actually omitted, and that others have been 
In general included m literate. The tbUl number of omissions cannot have 
hoen great, as Hindus learning and literate combined show a larger propor- 
tionate advance on the figures of last census than do tho figures for the whole 
population. Subsequent remarks in regard to the proportion of literate and 
illiterate must be understood to bo subject to coircction on this account. 

218. The proportion of literate persons in the population.— The total 

number of persons literate and learning in the provinces was 1,495,590 males 
46,872 females against an illiterate population <if 22,808,011 mules and 
22,554,612 females ; that is to say, out of 10,000 males G15 were literate 
or learning and 9,385 illiterate; out of 10;000 females 21 were literate 
or learning and 9,979 illiterate. The proportions are compared with those 
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for other Indian provinces in the marginal abstract. The North- 
Ab, tract eompating far Narth-WtiUr* Pro- Western Provinces and Oudh 

vtnee* and Oudh the froportiou of tllUeracy mth enjoys the distinction of 


thou for other Indian jprovtnc, 


Sorth-WMtem Provmcw «,nil Oodh . 


being the most illiterate of the 
great provinces of India, it is 
surpassed in tliis respect only 
by the backward Central Pro- 


8, 021 

8.512 


and foreign eountnee. 


As compared with Euro- 
pean figures the illiteracy of 
the North-Western Pro- 
vinces is still more striking. 
Tlie proportion of illiterate 
for several European countries is shown in the margin. The most illi- 
Aldraet No 77, tiowtng per 1,000 the proportion* of terate country shown, Portu- 
lUiterale malet and fetaalet in uveral European gal, is better than the North- 
Western Provinces by IBS 
males per 1,000 and by 10.1 
females for the same total. 
For England and Wales tho 
figures have unfortunately not 
been collected in any census, 
but an indicdtionof tho amount 
of the illiteracy has been 
obtained from a record of the 
number of persons who cannot 
write their own names at 




Foinalc. 

IreUnd ... • • 

Italy 

Hiingarr 

Porttig#! . . • • 

Ceyltm . ... •• 

Now Sonlh W»l«i 

Victari* 

QocoinUnd ••• 

South AiiKlmlia 

New ZcBland 

Chill 

446 

028 

479 

692 

750 

731 

312 

215 

321 

283 

2'.3 

71<> 

49D 

764 

533 

717 

893 

971 

333 

245 

309 

2H') 

779 


marriage. This will c«»mpare fairly enough with the Nortli-Western Pro- 
vinces figures for males and 
females after their education 
is complete ; that is from 25 
upwards. 



|iei'l,000 ot eatll nx. 


Hales. 

lemshs 

Essland and Wale* ■ ■ 

Scotland • 

North-Western Provmeei »nd Ondh 

Vraiieo 

96 

46 

0,16 

1,43 

1,1.'! 

8J 


213. Education by reli'' 
gion. — The record of illiteracy 
is however very different in 
the different cl.isscs of the 
population. Whilst tho North-Western Provinces is in general education 

greatly below the level of tho 

Ahitract No. 73, thowing literate and learning i i i 
Aouraci, •* ' ' least educated country of 

per of each sex and religion. v "*■ 

tilHropc, thcro are certain 
classes educated to such an 
extent as to compare favour- 
ably enough with many Euro- 
pean countries. This variation 
in literacy is very considerable 
in the different religions of the 
country, tho comparative 
figures for which aro given in the abstract accompanying. Hindus, by whom. 


4.865 

7.376 

6,058 

3,300 

5.891 
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^<(he statistics for general education are owing to their largo numbers dominated, 
are themselves well below average m point of education. Excluding children 
underfire, Hindus have 8,103 moles and 8,55.3 females illiterate jigainst 8,077 
and 8,543 for the population as a whole Musalmins are decidedly above 
average, the number of illiterate males and females being 8,049 and 8,.')20 besides 
children under five. Tho remaining classes of the population are distinctly 
more literate, as a whole; the comparatively small body of Christians, including 
the Europeans in India, is of course incomparably more litcrato than any other 
religion, and even if foreign and Eurasian Christians are excluded, tho Native 
Christian community is, considering both sexes, better educated than any other 
religion except amongst the foreigners included under other religions. Out of 
10,000 total population they have the comparatively small number of 5,750 
illiterate men and 6,631 illiterate women, thus showing tho community as a 
whole to be better educated than the Italians. The standard of education 
amongst Native Christians has been greatly lowered by tho late additions to 
the faith, largo numbers of whom arc, as has already been shown, from tho 
lowest classes. Native Christians excluding the additions made within tho 
last decade are by their general education well fitted to take a much higher 
place m tho community than they now enjoy. Best educated as a whole after 
tho Native Christians and with tho male population bettor educated than in 
that class are tho Aryas, who including children under five have rather more 
than half the total male population educated, and excluding children under 
five nearly three-fifths. For women the proportion of illiteracy is high, bub 
it is far better than for any other religion except Chiistians. Tlicy liavc 764 
literate and learning women per 10,000 against 21 in tho general population. 
Jains follow after Aryas with a somewhat smaller proportion of litcrato men 
and a very much smaller proportion of literate women. Hk' figures are 4,865 
against 5,058 for literate men, and 92 against 764 literate women in 10,000 
of eacli sex. After Jams come Sikhs largely imported and Iieticr educated 
than tho average in their own country. From Sikli.s there is a great drop 
both in males and females educated to Muhamnuadans and Ifindns. 

214. Education by districts.- -Tim fli>4rilmtion of tho population by 
localities naturally shoivs very much loss \aiiation than that hy religion, 
but it is still considerable. The aceompauyiiig absUact shows the districts 
arranged in order of literacy and tho proportion of illiterate males and 
females in 10,000 In each. As regard.s males the first six districts arc (1 ) 
Benares, (2) Dchra Dun, (3) Garhwiil, (4) JhAnsi, (3) Lucknow, (6) Muttra. 
Two of these districts are centres of Hindu religion and owe their literacy to 
this fact ; Dchra Di'in owes its position to the large European popul.xtion and 
Jhdnsi partly to the large European population and partly to tho generally 
high standard of education in Bundclkhand ; Lucknow is high owing to the 
high standard of intelligence in the city, to which tho large European popula- 
tion contributes. The position taken by Garhwal by virtue of tho education 
of a purely agricultural population is noteworthy. The six most uneducated 
districts or states aro (1) Rdmpur, (2) Khcri, (3) Budauii, ( t) T.ar!li, (5) Hardoi 
and (6) Basti. R4mpur is considerably more illiterate than any British dis- 
trict, and as the literacy is there more confined to the capital than in British 
districts, the difficulty m obtaining enumerators already referred to may be 
259 
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understood. The distribution of literacy is shown in the accompanying mup 
No. 0. Kuinaun, os a uholo, is the most literate division, followed close by 
Allahabad and Benares. Oudh is less literate on the average than the 
North-Western Provinces, but the two most illiterate divisions are in the 
North-West Piovinces, Bohilkhand and Gorakhpur. 
yiislract No, 79 , tiomug the dtelncU of the protineet arranged t» order of l^traey and 
the proportion of tUUrrUe male* and female* in 10,000 of each. 



women. Dchra Dun, Benares, Agra, Allahabad, Ballia, Lucknow, are easily 


the most literate, whilst the lowest proportion of literate women is to be found in 
seveial of the Oudh and Bundelkband districts. All this appears much more 
fully in the accompanying maps Nos. 7 and 8. The figures for female education 
in certain distiicts are so low as to givo rise to the suspicion suggested to me 
by a Hindu that women, even when they are literate, do not in view of Hindu 
prejudices, wish to so record themselves. The returns of the Educational 
Department show 18,870 girls learning, and if this is under the mark in the 
S!G0 
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same proportioa as for boys, the number of learning is so large as to account 
for a much larger literate population amongst women than has been shown. 

215. English education.— The returns of the present census collect for 

Ab, tract No. 80, ,kom,y jiopulatio* htcrate interesting 

ta EugUth. information as to the number 

of persons literate in English. 
Tho result is shown by dis- 
tricts and religions in an ap- 
pendix to Table C In the 
whole of the provinces and 
for all religions only 43,304 
males and 6,578 females have 
been shown as literate m 
English. The figures by re- 
ligions with the proportion to 
10,000 total population for 
each sex and religion are shown in tho margin. From these have to bo 
excluded 19,326 literate males and 5,360 literate females of foreign or 
Eurasian birth, so that the whole number of the native population in these pro* 
vinces who are literate In English is only 24,038 males and 1,2 IB females. 
The proportion is far higher amongst Native Chiistinns than in any other 
religion to which natives of the province belong. They have literate in English 
1,192 males and 953 females per 10,000 of each sex. Aryas follow second with 
893 males and 5 females. Sikhs, Jains, Musalindns, Hindus follow in the 
order named, the latter with only four persons per 10,000 of both sexes literate 
in English. It is understood, of course, that this does not include persons 
learning English, who are probably considerably more numerous m proportion. 

216. The increase in Education.— The total number of males of all 
religions and all ages learning and hterate at last census was 1,332,683. Tho 
increase in persons educated or being educated was therefore 162,907 males 
or 12'2 per cent, against an increase in the total male population of G 07 per cent. 
Similarly for females the actual number educated or being educated was at 
the present census 40,873 or •21 per cent., an increase over the figure of last 
census of 15,511 persons and 49'4 per cent. Education has, therefore, on 
the whole, considerably improved. Tho improvement extends to all religions 
except Christians, for whom as already remarked the proportion of educated 
persons has fallen. It is unfortunate that the imperfection of our returns 
for learners prevents an examination of how far this rate of progress is being 
sustained. For Muhammadans for whom the numbers of learners arc most 
completely given, it appears that education is advancing steadily, the number 
of illiterate in the agc-penod 15 to 24 being considerably lower than in the 
later periods. For Hindus the opposite is the case, but owing to tho omissions 
in learners, little reliance can be placed on any inference drawn From them. 

217. Education by caste-— Table C. gives details as to the education in 
English and vernacular of all the castes of the province. The proportionate 
figures for 100 males and 100 females for each of the most important castes or 
groups of castes are given in the accompanying statement. The distinction 
between the various Muhammadan artisan castes is so slight that the proportions 
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for only one of them, Julahat, has been given separately in addition to those 
for the totals of the group. Amongst men, easily the most generally educated 
caste in the province are the Kayasths, who have only 3,898 illiterate tpales in 
10,000. They are followed at some distance by Khatris 5,168 illiterate per 
10,000 and Native Christians 5,750 illiterate. After these and close together 
come Banyas and Sayyids, each with between 73 and 74 per cent, of illiterate. 
Brdhmans are next with 82 per cent, illiterata The only other castes of 
importance with less than 90 per cent, of illiterate are Ealwars, Sheikhs, 
Pathans and Sunars Hindu Rdjputs, are just over 90 per cent, ; Musalm&n 
Ri^puts are considerably more illiterate, the percentage for them being 95. 
At the other end of the scale, Dhebis appear to be the most illiterate caste in 
the province, and none of tho low castes have two literate persons per hundred, 
most of them have less tlian one. For women the order is somewhat different. 
Native Christians are easily first ; Khatris are next, Kayasths third and Sayyids 
fourth, no other caste having more than one woman in a hundred educated. 
dhttraet No. 81, tiowing for tie Most importaiU castes or groups (f castes tie proportionate 
edueatton figures per 100 of each sex. 
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In English education Native Christiana are easily first, Native Christian 
women being better educated in English than men in any other caste. Kbatria 
are easily second, and Kayasths easily third ; Sayyids follow with one third 
of the proportion for Kayasths, and after them come Banyan with less than 
half the Sayyid proportion, and Sheikhs, with somewhat more than a third 
of the • proportion for Sayyids. Pathans, Brdhmans, and Sunara are the 
only other castes in which one male in a thousand knows English. The 
proportion of women knowing English reaches one in 10,000 only for Khatria 
and Kayastha (Native Christiana of course being excepted). 

218. Eurasian education-— Ilurasians have not been referred to in the 
above remarks, but the educa- 
Ah,lraaXc.6Z.,kowi,^forEHr.,ia„thipropor- tion figures for them are 
tto* of tduealton. . ,7 . 

especially interesting in con* 

nection with the question of 
employment for this growing 
class of the population, The 
proportions for males and 
females are shown in the ab> 
stract in the margin. Of the 
proportion shown as illiterate, probably 17 per cent, for each sex ore children 
whose education has not yet been begun, 14 5 per cent, being tho usual 
proportion under five, and education usually not beginning to any material 
extent till after six. Allowing for this, the figures for Eurasian males show 
a proportion not only bettor beyond compaiison than any easte of native 
Uindustanis, but considerably better than that quoted above for England 
and to some extent bettor than that for Scotland. Eurasian women, less 
generally educated than English or Scotch women, arc considerably bettor in 
this respcot'than those of France. It must bo remembered too that there 
is a strong tendency on tho part of the Native Christians to show them- 
selves as Eurasians, and that many of the best educated Eurasians are shown 
as Europeans. These changes affect the returns for Eurasian education 
injuriously— so that in point of fact it is profiably even better educated than 
would appear from the tables. The percentage of Eurasians who are literate 
in languages other than English is swollen by the entries of those who 
profess a French, Portuguese or other foreign nationality and have entered 
French, Portuguese or other foreign language as that in which they are 
literate. It probably owes part of the proportion to the inclusion of Native 
Christians amongst Eurasians. 


iOS 
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Chapter X.— UOTHEB TONCTJES. 

219. The classification of languages.— Under the instructions of th 
Government of India, the languages of the persons enumerated in th 
different provinces have been classified territorially so as to corresponi 
to some extent with the entries in the birth-place, table XI. They havi 
accordingly for these provinces been arranged in four groups — 

A. Vernaculars of India. 

B. Languages of Asiatic countries beyond India, 

C. European languages. 

D. Other languages and unspecified. 

The Indian vernaculars have been subdivided into seven sub-groupi 
according to the provinces or parts of India in which they are spoken. 

220. Languages of the provinces.— The first of these sub-groups 
languages of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, is the only one whicl 
is of any considerable importance to the present report. The language! 
so included and the population which has returned them as, in the words ol 
the definition adopted in the instructions to enumerators, “ ordinarily spoken 
in the households of their parents ” are as follows — 


Abitfaet No, Si.—SAowing pertont returned under each of the languagee of the province. 


Langutgs 

Total. 

Males 

yoixatei. 

Hmduttani . ... ... 

PaliHri uuMpiKiflid .... 

Kuni«uni ... \ 

(iarliwali ,. . ... 

45,8!U,2G2 

77,474 

4ii<M06 

407.4W 

18,035 

83,771,140 

44,000 

831,105 

108,008 

08 

18,111 

28,111,122 

33,305 

207,761 

808,783 

10 

6,024 

ToUl 

40,814,305 

84,247,455 

28,600,010 


Out of a total population of 46,905,085, only 90,720 persons have been 
enumerated as speaking mother tongues other than those above mentioned. 


221. The term Hindustani why used.— The mother tongue returned 
by the vast majority of the population was Hindustani. For the uniform 
use of this word in the schedules, tho provincial instructions to enumerators 
are responsible to a great extent. The words of the instructions were “ the 
language ordinarily spoken throughout these provinces except in the Himala- 
yan districts will be entered as Hindustani.” * 

The word Hindustani was selected to mean in its widest sense, the 
language of Hindustan includiug both the Urdu of the towns and the Hindi 
of the villages. It is sufficient justification of the selection of the word 
that it is that which has been used both by Forbes and by Fallon, the former 
of whom has made Urdu the foundation of his dictionary, whilst the latter 
has made the inclusion of the village Hindi spoken by rustics and women a 
chief feature of bis work. 

m. 
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Objection may however be taken to the inalructions above quoted on 
wider and more important grounds than the mere selection of the word 
by which the language of the provinces was to be designated. It will no 
doubt be objected that these directions preclude the possibility of obtaining 
from the census schedules, a satisfactory record of the population by which 
of the different dialects of the provmce is spoken. Full consideration 
was given to this objection before the instructions were issued, and I trust 
that it will easily be made clear that no record of dialects worthy of the 
name could be obtained from the census enumeration. 


The moat recent list, according to the ideas of linguistic specialists, of 
the dialects and languages of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, which 
I have been able to discover, is contained m a communication in 1887 by 
Mr. G. A. Grierson to the Government of Bengal suggesting a systematic 
survey of the vernaculars of India. Mr. Grierson’s list is professedly a 
rough one and an obvious mistake in it, so fai as these provinces aro con- 
cerned, is the omission of the special dialects of Bundclkhand and Baghol- 
khand, which Mr Grierson shows only for Central India and of a number 
of those of the sorai-nomad tribes of the Tardi, which ho shows in the Nipal 
list Amending the list to this extent, we get for the provincc.s excluding 
tho Himalayas the following list 


Standord including archaic, mcdwial and modem, also various liugua 
franoas, such as Hindustani, Dakhini and Voitugucse. 

Braj. 

Kosali. 

Kanauji. 

Tharu 

IlhogsS. 

Bihan. Baiswaii. 

Bliojpuri. 

Bandcli 

Bhogeli ^ 

This list except in its somewhat greater elaboration and in its assuming 
Bihari as the name of the eastern language of these piovinces, agrees with 
that given by a scholar of admitted authority, Dr. nociiile, in his “Introduc- 
tion to the Grammar of Eastcin Hindi” and quoted by Mr. E. White in tho 
1881 report for these provinces. The nicntiou of Dakhini and Portuguese 
Hindustani as languages of the North-Western Provinces is probabl^y u part 
of the rou^rhness of the list. It is when we compare thi.s long list of dialects 
with the dmlectic variations for which the people themselves are likely to 
aive separate names that the hopelessness of collecting m a census of these 
provinces any linguistic information whatsoever becomes apparent. 

When it IS considered that 200,000 Census Officers were employed in 
taking the census, many of them very imperfectly educated, it is apparent that 
disregard of rules must be frequent, and accordingly fium tbe list of instances 
in which tbe lule directing that Hindustani should be recorded as thc! langu- 
age of these provinces was disregarded, we get some imformation of value 
as to the popular idea of tho diversity of language m thc province. 
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222, The variations popnlarly recognized — -The languages recorded in 
the schedules which were after abstraction combined with Hindustani in the 
tables weiB as follows 

Urdu. 

Purbi. 

Jaunpun, 

Hindi. 

Desi. 

Of these Banjari and Churuwali were recorded for very few person.s 
respectively. They arc not in any sense recognized dialects and wore record- 
ed only by a fractional proportion of the castes after the names of which 
they arc called. Sanskrit is of course no longer a language spoken in any 
household Moori was an entry made by a European Sergeant in Cawnporc 
for the language of a few Hindustanis ho enumerated The occurrence, which 
was frequent, of the word Dcsi, is an interesting illustration of the fact I am 
endeavouring to prove To the persons for whom it was recorded as well 
as the enumerators w'ho recorded it the language of the provinces was clearly 
regarded as one. Purbi and Jnuiipuri are different terms used for the same 
idea. The word Purbi or Purabiya, as the more general, may be allowed to 
stand for both. 

There remains as our popular record of dialectic variations Urdu, Purbi 
and Hindi, Had the instructions been to record tho language each person 
said he spoke, the list would not have been much more extensive. Sraj 
Bhasha would probably occur in a few instances. Pachhade “ boli” would 
occur in the eastern districts as the dialect of emigrants from the west. As 
a rule, however, the record would be absolutely indefinite and useless from the 
great excess of entries of the names Desi or Hindi. 

It would be possible by indicating a line of que.stioiiing to bo followed by 
the enumerators to obtain more explicit entries, but these would be of the 
recognized name of the “ des” or locality and not of any general dialoetic names 
such as those given by Mr. Grierson. From the Doab wo should have entries 
of Doabi, Sahiiranpuri, Muzaffarn.agri, from Rohilkhand of Rohilkhandi, Kateh- 
riya, Moradabadi or the indefinite term Khari Boli. From the east, to judge 
by the replies I have received from districts, tho entries would be generally 
Purbi, Azamgarhiiv, Mirzapnria, Sarwanya, and the like. It is unnecessary 
to multiply inshinccs Wo should have a record of localities not of dialects. 
I am awaie that in so concluding I am expressing an opinion contrary to 
that expressed by several gentlemen of authority on tho subject, but after 
enquiring from District Officeis and others in all paits^of the provinces I can 
come to no other conclusion. The re,sult would be to leave us exactly whore 
we started, as the classification of the innumerable local names we should have 
in tho schedules would have to bo accomplished by outside assistance. 

223. The Variations of Hindi recognized by travelled natives —As a 

matter of fact, if information is desired as to what natives themselves consider 
their general dialectic classification, we have to enquire in general outside and 
not in the areas themselves. The dialect varies with tho most extraordinary 
266 
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rapidity from place to place. Thus in Basti I have been informed that the 
dwlect (6oit) changes every five kos, the supposed change m dialect being 
simply a change in one or two standard agricultural woids. 

The people are quick to recognize the slightest difference from the lan- 
guage spoken by themselves and amongst their immediate neighbours, and 
note every petty variation as a change in di.alcct It is only wliere they (mh 
refer to a dialect markedly different from their own that they are able to 
generalize and class a group of the ever varying local idioms under a goner, il 
dialectic name. The dialects so recognized would, so far as I can a.scertnm 
from the replies of my correspondents, be as follows. A rough indication of 
the population for each is appended — 


Abttrael Ha. 

48. 


Diilricti. 

Dialect 

Pupulst,*n 

U|i]ier Doub 

Agn, Muttrt »wl part of Aligorti 

EUwali, Bub, Mainpun and jiait of Ftrukhsbad 

Cawnporo, and part of FaniVhaboiI and Unto ... 
Rohilkhandand Tardi 

Most of Unao, Bw Daroli and part of Lacknow and pombly 
Fatclipnt 

Tbo rost of Ondli ... ... 

rsebbadi Hindi or Doshi 
lira] lihiisha 

Antarrcdn or powibl] llroj Bbasbn, 
^hdkCidi or tbo Kbiui bolt .. 

Duni^Utliaiidl 

ifiCO,02i 

),yib,a7u 

10,772,034 

Tbo dmtrirta coat of Allatiabod 

The Trans Oosra districts of the North Western Prorinccs 

Tbo south of Mirsapnr sod Allaliobad 

Purbi 

SftitttrVibolt 

Bugholkliftiidi 

1 

1 8,100,7^3 

i 4,77‘VHO 



«,706,'W1 


The above with the well-recognized difference between tlie Urdu of 
educated Muhammadans and the desi or Hindi of the Hindu villagers are, 
so far as I can ascertain, the general dialectic variations which are recognized 
by the better informed amongst the people themselves 

I am indebted to the Reverend J D Bates of Allahabad for a letter 
on the subject, the great interest of wliich is my icason for printing it iii 
extenso, especially as the geogiaphical distribution of dialects has not, 
so far as I can ascertain, been satisfactonly dealt with in any punted 
volume — 

“ The list of dialects of the Hindi language put fc itli hy Mi (iiictfcon is correct , as far 
as it goes, to wit — 

Braj \ 

Kosali I Wescern Hindi 

Kanauji . . ) 

Baisnan .. -v 

Bhojpuri .. ■. ( KastiTn Hindi 

Bundeli . ) 

The statement, however, that these technical designations are merely employed for 
convenience by European scholars, but are absolutely unknown ^as names of dialects) to the 
people themselves is not correct. I do not mean that any and every native who speaks 
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any given dialectj u ipto /aelo aware of ite particular deeignation, for the ignorance of the 
people 18 great ; but any native whose intelligence » above that of the poor clodhopper 
can tell that Ail lingo is Braj or Bhojpun, or what not. If any " m» ftom the eauntrg" 
(not a city man), whose speech is eome dialect of the Hindi were asked what was his 
language, not one in fifty would say " Hindi " (they do not generally know their language 
by that name) but he would answer ‘ Baiswan ‘ ‘ Braj, ' or what not. The average man, 
in fact doet know the special designation of his mother-dialect. The designations given to 
the dialects by specialists are not inventions The terms “ eastern” and “ western " as 
applied to this language, are translations of woids technically applied by the people them- 
selves, But at this point also, as at every point in connection with this subject, one has 
to hold himself prepared for comphcations - for there is a distinct difference between 
' Purbi ’ and ‘ old Pnrbi,’ as there is also between the Western Hindi of to-day 
(PatkkaoH It bolt) and that of the “ Pnthi-ri] Rdsan” of Chand Bardai ( 12 th cent. A.D.}, 
TTie lines between the linguistic aspects of the several dialects are very clear : the diflScnlty 
IS rather the geographical one. For what has happened is this ■ the several dialects of 
Hindi have got all muddled up together, whence it happens that the |iart of the country 
in which any given dialect is spoken, cannot be adequately expressed in terms of geography, 
Bcames, Hcornle, Grierson, Kellogg, and others liave all severally tried so to express the 
facts, but they have all of them done so with tliis reservation, that the said geographical 
limitations assigned by them each to the several dialects are approximate only. The 
difficulty has ausen mainly fiom the groat amount of intercourse oontmually going on 
among the people (and more and more so as the years advance) on account of the necessity 
of travelling. There has hence come to be an ever-mcreasing fusion of the peoples of the 
vai 10118 districts , and with this fusion there has Loen of necessity a good deal of fusion and 
confusion of their tongues. This it is which makes the fixing of the geographical limits of 
then- uuiious dialects such a prohlcmalical task.” 

‘ The so-called ' Standard Hindi ’ of the English writers on Hindi Grammar is a 
thing unknown to the native people it is not in tiutli the lingo spoken by any of them. 
The cxpiession IS commonly held to be a tianslation of the term ‘ Khan boli,’ but it is 
doubtful whether the letter r here is really I org, a point on which even the natives themselves 
^are not .igjced, whence they are not at all cleat as to what the expression means as applied to 
the Hindi language, English wnters apply it to that stiff, straight-laoed type of the 
language which is framed on the model of the Muhammadan Urdu, I do not blame the^ 
said Knglish writers, for I have never yet been able to see how else tho thing is to bo' 
done. For when one constructs a work purporting to he a grammar of a language 
which IS made up of a congenes of dialecte having no particular and universal form 
which can be regai-ded as the type common to all of them, lie must fix upon some one 
type for himself, otherwise his grammar is a grammar of a dialect and not a grammar 
of the langu.'igc in its entirety. The general type, tlien, which lias been usually fixed upon 
by such writers has been this objectionable Urduized type, which is, as a matter of fact, 
the type usually spoken by English people, when they wish to speak what they fancy to 
be ‘ Hindi ‘ Hence the opinion has spread abroad that Hindi is nothing else than Urdu 
written in the Uevanagri cliaracters ; that, in other words, there is no such language os 
Hindi '} It IS this type of the language (this manufactured type of it) that makes 
it so difficult for the naUves to understand what wc wish to say when speaking m Hindi 
(as it IS called) ■ they are in great measure driven to conjectiffe what it is we mean. The 
reason is that the grammars, from which educated foreigners got at the language, are con- 
structed on this artificial and pedantic model. The Eurasian and the uneducated English 
adventurer, wlio comes out to India, who both of them learn the language without books, 
speak more genuine and mtelligible Hindi than do we who have learned a dozen languages 
before wo set foot in the country. Some of our educated fellow countrymen (scholars 
both here and at home) have given it as tlieir opinion that there is no such language as 
‘ Hindi at all , and their official statue has given great weight to the dogma, for they are 
men teko ought lo know. But no mistake oould be greater ; a man holding suchwn opinion 
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lias only to go out into tlio vilkgea some twenty miles from the Anglicized and Mnham- 
inadanized influence of tlie speech of tlio larger eibes, and he will at once discover that the 
people (the 'oi iroAXoi of Plato and his great disciple) speak a lingo which is a terra 
tntogmla to him ; that lingo is Hindi (m ono or another of its scien, or ns some say, nine 
chaloets).” 

“ So mixed up have the numerous dialects come to be, tliat in this single district of 
Allahabad, every one of the six mentioned by Gnerson and localized liy linn is current , 
and such is also the case with most of the other districts, excepting those at the geogiaphical 
extremes from ono anotlicr. Tlicurctirally, tlie dialect of this district is Bhojpiiri ; Liit such 
a statement must be received with a great deal of reservation When it hapiicns that the 
districts are separated by very broad nvei-s, Iborc is not mucli difficulty in assigning the 
geographical limits of their lesppetue dialects. (The dialect of Tiilral, for example, is 
very markedly different fiom that of tlie Monglijr district, on the other side of the river 
there.)” 

" 'Speaking broadly, one does not fully tealizai the application of the ti'rms 'eastern ' .mil 
‘ western ’ till he oomes to associate with the villagers at the geograjJiical exliemcs. If fioin 
the Saha'anpur district he weie to reiAoie diieet to (StSy) the distnct of Moiighjr, be 
would find the dialectic diffiercuoes so strongly maiked that ho would often liiid liiiusclt 
lit a loss to understand wliat a man says. T he diffeienecs arc mainly in the inflections , and 
thoio aro also differences in the \oc.ibularies and even in the gomlins. Many words are 
used m the ‘western' Hindi that aie not known m the ‘casti'in’, .ind lue lermi , and 
many wonls aio used in the one distiict in senses which in the other district they do 
not carry . while a word which is masculine in, (be east is often feminine in the west and i fe 
(srsi/, and so the game goes on. And all this, winch .ipphcs to ca-t and west, applies 
■also to north and south, so mutli so, that the lingo of the man fioni llundelkh.ind 
would be ae little intelligible to tbc man ol kiiinaun as Kniicli would lai to the uiitiaiellcd 
lUhan ” 

“Coming then to the moie praciual jioitiou of jour lelter, ‘ .is to the ilassifitiiliou of 
tlw population of these provinces ateoiding to di.ilcit,' — the last account of which 1 haie 
any knowledge is that given by Kellogg in bis ‘ Hindi (iianniiit,* whii li .ippcaicil under the 
pationage of the Governwent of these Piovimes in lb76 As 1 said abuic, Giicison's is 
good ae far ae tt goce, but unfortiiuatcly it does not indiidc all the phenomena. liut, 
indued, any thooiy on this complu .ited subpsl (a subjci-t in wliidi tlio iiatne s(hol.sr 
cannot help us as we need) mnsl, afler all, be but an aji/irfiimalim to the f.ids. And ciery 
theory would need to be woikcd out in coiitiimal lemem'aanco of such ciirisideiaUons as 
those mentioiicd alxive ” 

Tlicise remarks of Mr Hates cxpre'.s clearly the qualifications necessary 
in accepting the list of dialects above given. The languago ordin.inly varies 
rapidly hut iinfxirccphbhj from pLice to place, and it is only in tlio centre of 
the area allotted to each dialect Giat its general eh.ir.ieteristics can bo 
a,sccrtamed and the difference between it and ita iicigliboun-ig dialects 
accurately estimated. Mi. Hates, it appoans to me, whilst htnili •> with the 
assertion that dialectic vari.ations aic well leiogiuxcd by edui ised natives, 
gives ample reason to behove that, ns I have above asserted, they recogiiixo 
rather the locality than the dialect. 

‘.221. A possible connection between dialectic variations and the dis- 
tribution of Brahmans-— The general character of the dialectic variations 
in the different parts of the proviucea appears to be closely connected with 
the class of Brflhmans who are predominant in each part. The map on page 
318 showing distribution of Biabinans indicates with certain qualifications 
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the general allocation of the dialects. The qualifications are the differences 
introduced by Muhammdan influence in Bohllkhand and the Upper Doab» 
and that duo to the separation for several generations of Oudh from the East. 


In this way we should have the distribution of dialects as follows > 


Pacbhadi 

Braj 

Bohilkhandi 

Kanaujiya 

Baiswari 

Western Awadlii . 
Awadh Purbi 
Purbi 
Bnndeli 


... In tbe country of Oaur Br^hmane, 
^ In that of the Sanadh, 

...^ In tl» Kanaujiyn country. 

In that of Sarwanyas. 

... In that of Jijhantiya Brahmans. 


225. The Other languages of the provinces-— The other languages of 
the provinces arc those spoken in tho Himalayas or in that Sub-Himalyan 
tract, tho people of which are traditionally recognized as connected with 
the Himalayan rather than the plains castes. The languages shown are 
Kumauni, Garhwdli, Jaunsari and Nipoli, the latter has been included, as tho 
language spoken by the forest tribes on the Nipal border is so usually called. 
The use of the general word Fahari instead of the specific names has occurred 
to such an extent as to make it necessary to add a column for Fahari unspeci- 
fied. The entries for Debra Ddn in this column baye been reclassed by the 
Superintendent of tho Ddn as follows • — 

Jauusan . . ... ... . t7,617 

Gaibwfih 7,732 

Unascertainablo .. ... 5,603 


Tho great majority of entries for tho Tardi in this column should pro- 
perly have been under Kumauni; those for Gorakhpur, Gonda and Bahraich 
under Nipali. For tho other plains districts the majority should be under 
Kumauni, but the exact proportion cannot be estimated. The reclassification 
indicated gives the following figures for each language . — 

Kumauni .. . ... 440,213 

Garbwah . . ... ... 415,182 

Jaunsan . ... ... 47,595 

Nip-ali . .. . . 81,924 

Unspecified ... . ... 7,189 

The exact dialectic allocation of the Fahari dialects has apparently 
never been fully enquired into. That recognized by the people themselves 
and which accordingly has been shown in the schedules is aceot^ing to the 
present executive distributidn of the area. The Tardi dialects, believed 
to bo so markedly different from the ordinary pahari as to entitle them to be 
shown as separate dialects, have either not appeared under specific names 
in the schedules or have appeared for so few persons as to make it useless to 
retain them. 

226. Languages of other Indian provinces-— Passing to the languages 
of other provinces recorded as spoken by persons resident in them,* a few 
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remarks appear necessary. The inadequacy of all the entries, especially for 
languages or dialects closely akin to those of the provinces, is another proof 
of the assertion already made, that it is impossible in the Census schedules 
to collect any proper record of the distribution of dialects. Behar dialects 
do not occur in the schedules for the North-Western Provinces. For 
Rdjputana we have such figures os 9 persons speaking Mewati, 3 speaking 
Bangai'i, 12 Mewari, 10 Dndnri, a dialect of Jaipur; whilst the birth-place 
tables show that persons born in the localities in which these dialects are 
spoken are numerous. Even for languages not closely allied to those of tho 
provinces, the entries in the language column of the sclicdulc are inaccurate 
as compared with those in the birth-place column It has been found that oven 
for Afghans born in Afghanistan or Ka.shmuia bom m Kashmir, Hindus- 
tani frequently appears as the language entry. The main reason is probably 
want of closo enquiry by the enumerator, but for the Kashmiris at least tho 
fact that Urdu was and is the aristocratic language of India lias probably 
much to do with the entry of that language against their names. 

Tho following csplaiiations as to the languages which occur maybe of use 

Marwari is spoken by a class of money-lenders and tiaders seutlerud 
over the provinces They are residents of Mnrw.ir, and still keep up a close 
connection with thou native country. Tho Noith-Wo.stoin Pro\iiiccs .md 
Oudh are their oyster which they very efficiently open by dint of liiglu'r 
interest and hauler doaliugs than any local money-lender, even a Baslogi, 
can pretend to. Miwali, Itangnu, Barjn, Mvimn, Dadtiti are RajpuUiia 
diak'cts %cry insufficioiitly reeoidcd 

Of the languages of the Pdnjdb and Scindo, tlmso which call for notice 
are Sindhi and Dogri and the Simla Hill State dnih'cts, Smdbi is recorded 
in Muzafirarnagar and Saharan[mr as the mother tongue of ocrUiii settlers 
in these distiiots who are reported to have come from ScimK a eeiituiy ago, 
and to have since intermarried amongst themselves and to still speak Snifllii 
in their own homes. They are by occupation usually either fishoi men or culti- 
vators. Dogri is the language recorded m Sahdranpur by what are locally 
known ns Kashmiri Gujars They are a class of nomad herdsmen, who trace 
their origin from Jammu and still speak Dogii amongst themselves. Tlic'y 
move in the cold weather jiito the Scwaliks with their buftiilous, and retire 
again to the higher lulls m Jaunsar or tho Simla Hill States as tho hot 
weather comes on. They have absolutely no communication with the i csidcnts 
of the surrounding villages, except who*, once a week, a Bama visits thorn to 
buy their ghi and to sell them wheat flour they want. 

Dialects of the Simla Hdl States wore reported from Native Garliwdl 
only. The detailed names in the schedules were Utrochi, Bashahri and 
Kconthali, the languages of Tcroch, Bisahr and Keonthal. 

* Bengali requires no mention, except to direct attention to the high pro- 
portion of women in Muttra and Benares, in both of which it is customary 
for Bengalis, especially women, to settle down. 

Uriya.—U spoken by temple priests in Brindaban and pilgrims to 
Mflttra or Brindaban from Orissa. 
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Burmese — The entrie'i are almost entirely for prisoners in the jails of 
the A"ra, Farukhabad, B;iroilly, Allahabad, Benares and Lucknow districts. 
There are large numbers in eiu-h of the Central Jails, and they occasionally 
appear to be sent to District Jails to leach the other prisoneis wood-caiv- 
ing. The entries for women under Burmese arc entirely due to mistakes. 
Those against Agra, should be under Hindustani, those for Sitapui under 
Bengali 


Astamrse and Mnnfpuri .are entries by pilgrims, or political diitcnus. 
Seiei.il iiicinbers of the ex-royal family of Manipur are settled in Briiidaban, 
and largo nuuibois undei the luwJ M.mipuri are for them and their attend- 
ants. 


(fujmd and J/itmt/ii.— The greater part of the entries are for pilgrims 
in Benares, but the former is largely spoken by the traders temporarily settled 
like Manvaus in the piovmce, and the latter by men in Govcinnicnt or 
other employiiieiit in Bundolkhand. 

Tamil (end Telcgu.— 'The majority of the entries arc by pilgrims ; the 
rest aic Ity scattered Madrasi domestic scivants. 


227. Foreign langnages* — Persian — A few entries are by Persians 
scattered over the country; but the gloat majority are by the Afghan 
detenus in Delira DiSn and their followers and by Afghan political pensioners 
in ^fecrut and elsewhere Persnan is the language spoken in the western 
part of Al'gli.aiiistan, Pushtu being that only of tho Pathan tribes. 

Chinese . — Thoio aio ,v few Chinese employed in tea gardens in Kuniaun, 
but tlio gi eat majority of the cntiies in tho schedules mean simply Bhotiy.i 
or Tibetan spoken by the nomad traders of the Upper Himalayas, who cany 
on tlic Indiiiii trade with Tibet. The same class .shows 1,089 entries under 
'J ibetan Tins l.vst includes sonic entries from Tclin-Garhwiil under the 
n.vnie J.adli, which tho Socrctaiy to the Darhiir reports to be the language of 
a low caste r.voc residing on the frontier of Tibet and tho Tehri State 
Ho states that those jK'ople aie subjects of Tibet, and temporarily settle here 
iluiing the snow season as'pettji tiaders. 

'file only Kurojio.aii language which requires mention is Portuguese. Of 
the persons who entcrial I’oriuguese in tho schedules only one claims to 
have been boin in Portugal The otheis are born either in Goa or Britisli 
India. In regard to race, one enters European, seven Portuguese, seven 
Euiasmn and the otheis native or Goanese. In occupation one is a priest; 
12 aie railway drivers or carnage examiners, positions likely to be occupied 
by Eurasians , three subsist by inission alms, and three are menial servants 
1 am not acquainted with the con.stitution of society in Goa ; but if the 
1 elation between Native Goanese and Portuguese Eurasians is similar to that 
between Native Christians and English Eurasians in these provinces, the for- 
mer speaking vei riacul.ar and the latter English as their mother tongue, the 
chances are that the majority of the entries of Portuguese mean Portuguese 
and not Goanese, but that some entries are very clearly euphemisms for 
Goanese ' ' 
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Other entries in the language table require no mention. The following 
table shows the proportions borne by each group of languages to the total 
population. 

Abutrad No. 85, thom’ng ike proporhoH* borne by each group oj language! lo total 

popultdUM. 
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Chapter XI^THE BIRTH PLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 


228. Hie Birth placa figures —The recjord of the birth places of the 
people is of importance, chiefly as aflbrding some measure of the 
migration of the population from one district of the province to another, 
from and to other provinces of India, and from foreign countries. Table 
XI shows the population enumerated in each district distributed according 
to the districts of these provinces or the other provinces of India or foreign 
countries in which they were born. Tho figures for immigration are, of 
course, as comprized within the population enumerated in a district, com- 
plete by districts It is unfortunate that thoso for emigration are less 
complete owing to the fact that in provinces outside the North-Western 
Provinces, tabulation was not done for North-Western Provinces districts 
separately, but only for each of the joint provinces as a whole. It would be a 
somewhat extensive task to tabulate the entries for a province according to the 
districts, not only in that, but in distant provinces ; but the interest attaching to 
the figures is so great that I trust that in neighbouring provinces, at least, it 
will bo considered possible to do so at next census The gross figuies for tho 
population of tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh, as enumerated by 


birth place, are as follows . — 

1. Born in the district of ennmeration ... 41,770,401 

i. Bora in a neighbouring district in this province 3,741,714 

3. Born m a ucighbounng district of another province 308,468 

4 Bora in distant distncts of the provinco ... . 538,0^6 

6 Bora in distant districts of other pioviucet .. 266,865 

6 Born in Asia Iicyond India ... 2,343 

7, „ „ Europe . . ... . . 18,1.60 

8. „ „ Africa .. . 355 

9 „ „ Amenca ... . . 767 

10. „ » Australasia . 62 

11 „ „ At Sea ... .. ... 19 

12 Birth place unspecified . ... .0,836 


Total 


... 46,905,085 


The figures are given by districts in Appendix No. XXV, rearranged 
from Table XI. For emigrants the figures corresponding to 1, 2 and 4 are 
available in Table XI itself. Thoso corresponding to 3 are available for tho 
Paiijab, Kajputana, Central provinces and Bengal in returns received from 
these provinces. For Central India no such return is available, but the 
fiirmes may be estimated to be not very different from the corresponding 
immigration. For 5 and later lieods above wo h 4 ,ve for ijistricts no corres- 
ponding return for emigrants. 'I hose for 5, however, arc available for tho 
province as a whole. Tho extent of emigrants to foreign countries is so smalt 
as not to.be important. 

The people of the provinces, are, as a whole, little given to migration. 
89 '05 per cent, of them were enumerated in the district in which they were 
born, and no loss than 98-25 per cent, of the population enumeraied in the 
province were born in one or other of the districts of it. These proportions 
contrast with those given in the English Census Report for 1881 for England, 
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from which it appears that the proportion of the population of the most 
stationary counties in England, born and enumerated in those counties, was 
equal to the average for the whole of the North-Western Provinces, whilst 
'lb, tract Ifo. tic froporUa,. of tic a far greater 

popalaltoa enumruted in ccrt.,cn ronnltco/ n>no«»t cf movement. The figures 
Knaland v/So wern barn. t» tiat counlf. various counties ai e quoted for 

the sake of conipnrison The 
percentage of tlie total English 
population born in England was ' 
1)5 6 against 1)8 25 for the North- 
Western Piovinces When, how- 
ever, we pioceed to analyze the 
figures for migration in the Noith- 
Western Pi evinces and eliiiiinato 
the figuies repicseiiting a loc.il 
migration proiliiccd by spocnil 
causes opeiative in India, tlio 
YotkiUiro ; I 817 I “f geiiuino ecoiioiiiu’iil 

CuTObcriami''^'’* 7(0 migration will 1)0 found to l)c coiii- 

C»K)i(!»ti»iut« , . s-w paralivoly vciy much smiillci 

Dtebigluhire I 710 1 ^ •' 


Kcnt^ 

Uiddlan 


Corumll 

tilouceitcnliin 

Butlandilnra 


229. Migration within the distnot of biith.— Of migration within tlm 
boundaries of a distiict, ibc ccisus tables citiici afPiid ns no indication ni 
general or only such a rough indication as is dciivcil fiom a conipnrison ot the 
increase or decrease lu different paits of adistiict Sucharougliiiidicatinii was 
believed by the Colleotor of llamlrpur to have been given by the lugli into 
of increase in the north of his distiiet ns compared witli the dcinoase in the 
south. Such migrations are sbited usuiil, cspccinlly at linivest tnno in Bmi- 
dclkhand; the labourers of a tract in wliicli the hnivest is late moving in 
masses into another where the harvest is early oi vice rersd, such a migint'oii 
is probably common elsewhere than in Bundulkhand, where, as often happens, 
harvests of different parts of a distiict ripen at different tiiiie.s The 2Cth 
February was too early for barvest operations in any part of the IDosb, other- 
wise the deficit along the Jumna tract where the harvest is late might have 
been partly so explained. In the districts on the Gogra, where, as has alieady 
been noticed, one or two parganas show a decrease oi'Iow rate of increase, it 
is possible that this cause has been operative, as in the damp (Jogra tiact 
crops ripen later and require less attention before ripening than do croiis in 
the upland away from the river. 

230. Local migration in Kumann and Garhwal.— Tim census rules 
were to some extent altered, to provide for a measure of a well-known lot.il 
migration m Kumann, that from the upper valleys into the central zone 
and from the outer valleys into the Bhilbar. It is probable tliat m the 
statement given as Appendix No. XXVI, this movement is somewhat inade- 
quately represented, as the preliminary record made late in Uctober was 
probably not quite early enough to anticipate all moveinents into the Bhdbar. 
The movement in Kumauu is double , the first part is due to the abandon- 
ment of the upper pattis at the .approach of the winter snow, the second to 
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the movement from the outer pattis into the Bh4bar which is uninhabitable 
during the raina. The first movement left the greater part of the highlying 
patti of Darma in Kumaun uninhabited, the total population of the patti 
being reduced from 8,232 in August to 2,513 in February. It caused a great' 
fall in the population of Johar in Kumaun (15,299 to 10,788) and Painkhanda 
in Garhwdl (9,394 to 5,804). It led to a similar rise in the population of the 
adjoining pattis to the south, Askot (9,566 to 12,170),.Sira (12,341 to 13,496), 
Danpur (36,107 to 38,680) all in Kumaun and Dasoli (12,328 to 13,775), 
Nagpur (48,942 to 50,907) in Gaih\v.Hl. The population of the central pattis, 
in both districts is left untouched, as the second movement, that to the Bhd- 
bar, is in general from the outer Himalayan pnrganas only. The second move- 
ment is highly marked m Kumaun only. It reduces the population of Kali 
Kumaun from 55,642 to 33,551, that of Dhiyani Raofrom 13,960 to 6,87{>, of 
Chakhata from 39,183 to 21,895, Mahryiiri from 4,165 to 925, Ramgarh 
from 4,305 to 550, Kota from 5,016 to 8,964, Pali from 125,389 to 118,020 ; 
Kutauli from 8,102 to 2,482, and other pargsnas in a smaller degree. 

‘ All these parganas combine to swell the Bhdbar population from 42,469 to 
105,549. In Garhwdl the second movement is slight, but the duns of Tolla- 
salan fill up at the expense of the inner parganas, raising the population of 
the pargana from 43,659 to 51,093. On the whole, Kumaun loses between 
the first and second causes, owingto the hill stations being largely abandoned. 
Garhwdl gains from an influx of wood-cutters into the forests below the hills 
and from the return of coolies from Simla, Mussoorie, Naini Tal and other 
hill stations. 

231. Movement between neighbouring districts,— Of such migrations 
within dihtiicts except in Kumaun and Garhwdl, the census tables give no 
measure. So soon as the migration extends beyond the district of birth, we 
have, however, a fairly accurate measure in the birth-place tables. The 
abstract (No. 87) on tlie opposite page shows the proportionate amount of such 
migration for each district, division and piovince as a percentage on the total 
population enumerated. The causes to which the migrations shc^rn are to be 
attributed are partly religions, partly social and partly economical. The 
religious movement is important in the present census only as regards Muttra 
and Benares, in both of which a considerable number of persons from a 
distance constantly reside, and in the former of which there was at the time 
of the census a considerable temporary gathering. It is to this cause that 
the high excess of immigrants over emigrants in both these districts is to be 
attributed. The efibet of this religious migration in other districts on the 
26th February was small In Allahabad a few pilgrims remained after the 
Maghmela, and in the districts round Allahabad a fdW pilgrifiiB were probably 
enumerated on their way home. The social cause of migration is by far the 
most important in its numerical result. It is the custom for all high castes 
and for most low castes to take their wivra from a clan or caste sub-division 
outside that to which they themselves belong. This in general necessitates 
their looking for their wives at some distancej and in the case of Rajputs, 
whose gradations of rank are numerous, and amongst whom the dans m 
general occupy fairly extensive continuona tracts of country, itoftpn nsoessU 
tates their wives being brought from a considerable distanoe. soaKi' 
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mary examination of the birth-place tables will show, that by far the greatest 
part of the movement recorded is between neighbouring districts, timt it is to 
a considerable extent reciprocal, if not, between, each two distucts, then 
between each group of distiicts, and that the great majotity of tlic poisons 
who have moved from a distnct of birth to a neighbouiing distiict arc 
women. By far the greatest projioition of this iuo\eniuiit into ncii^bbouring 
districts is due to the marriage custom just referred to. Its c fleets me not 
confined to women only, as a bride coming from one wealthy house to another 
is followed by a lot of servants and haugcis-on, or a bride coming from a needy 
to a wealthy house is followed by needy brothers and cousins On the other 
hand, a bridegroom marrying into a well-to-do family, particularly if there 
are no sons, frequently transfers himself and his belongings to the houbo of 
fais wife's father. There is thus a constant and considci able movement of men 
in consequence of such marriages. The extent of tho movement may best bo 
illustrated by selecting a typical district and giving tho figures. Rao Haicli a 
district without any manufacturing towns inhabited by a closely packed popu- 
lation of its awn, and, therefore, presenting no attractions to scttlcis from an 
■economical point of view, but as largely populated by Rajput clans of higher 
status than those in neighbouring disticts is as suitable a district to select as 
any. Appendix No. XXV shows the following immigrants in Rae IWeli . — 



Total. 

Hale 

Femele 

Porcentage. 

ilom in Gonhguout dutricU . 

87.S74 

il.'iXi 

6'*, 837 

848 

Bora III d!»Uut diitiicti of th« province . 

7,801 

a,su8 

♦.0»,l 

71 

Bom in other province! of Iii^ 

2.BC7 

Ipi&G 

l.JU 

28 


Other figures may be neglected. On the other hand, Itao Bareli sends out — 



Total, 

Male. 

Female 

Percentage, 

To BOl^UViuiing diftricti . . 


JiMts 

47,021 

0'89 

To diitsntdiitricts of the province 

12,053 

7,W.I 

4,020 

110 


and to distant provinces an unascertained number. In examining the details, 
we see that Rae Bareli sends to and receives from contiguous and neighbour- 
ing districts a largo number of persons with females always, except in the 
case of emigrants to Lucknow and Cawnpore, largely in excess. The result 
is that so far as the movement in the provinces is concerned, Rae Bareli 
gains 3,095 males and 12,816 females, although it sends out a not inconsider- 
able excess number of emigrants, mostly male, to distant districts of tho 
province. All motive for migration into Rae ^Bareli from an economical 
point of view is absent* and it is clear that the movement is almost entirely 
doe to the social cause. 

To ascertain how far migration is due to causes connected with the 
prosperily or want of prosperity of a district, this social migration must bo 
eliminated for Rae Bareli and other districts of alike status. This may be 
easily done without risk of grea* error by setting down all migration from 
^nd to Belabouring districts as due to this cause. In a district like Cawnpore, 
j^evfr* tlM btroduces a considerable amount of error. The Cawnpore 
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figures if referred to will show that in the population it sends to its 
neighbours, women are always greatly in excess, but that this is not always 
the case in regard to tho immigrants it receives. Even in the case of Cawn- 
pore, however, the movement from neighbouring districts is generally mostly 
of women, and, therefore, mostly due to intermarriage. All over we are well 
within the mark if we estimate that for the majority of districts the move- 
ment between contiguous distiicts is that duo to marriage customs, 

232 Movement between distant districts of the province. - Eliminating 

this we have next to conbulcr the movement amounting to 1-25 per cent of the 
whole population between distant distiicts of the province, by far the greater 
part, of which is due to economical causes Even here, however, we have 
no e-xact indication of tho condition of each district owing to the fact that cusloni 
as to tho direction of migr.ition varies largely in difleront paits of tho province 
line Bareli, for instance, i.s .shown by the age figures lobe one of the distiicts 
in which emigration of males is highest m the provinces, and yet the excess 
of einigiatiou over immigration as shown by tho birth-place table is only 45 
per cent on tho total population. This at once, from a knowledge of tlie 
circumstances of the district, is scon to bo duo to the fact that cconomie.il 
ciiiigration fioiu Eao Bareli is in an unusually large proportion to distant 
provinces, tho district supplying the Madras and Bombay ainiies with a 
large proportion of their high caste recruits and sending large numbers of 
low caste men to n distance as Commissariat employes and in similar eniidoy- 


nieiits. Tho birth-place table docs not, therefore, give an e.xac‘t indieation ot 
the relative economic position of each district, but it gives mi indieation 
accurate enough in the main of tho group to which economically each dis- 


Absltaet No. shotctni; the diUncts of the province 
clnuHjied nn em%gratit jind tmmtgrani conttdenng 
only prtkwnahlg economic tMvemnlt. 



tiict belongs, whether it 
is emigrant or immigrant. 
Those figures give the iisir- 
ginally noted lists of dis- 
tricts. At least two dis- 
tricts ill which tho figures 
are misleading may be 
picked out at once. Etdwah 
and Jalaun shown as im- 
migrant arc undoubtedly 
emigrant. The cause of 
the appearance of Etdwnh 
on the wrong side of the 
list is that the economic 
movement iseven as regards 
distant districts swamped by 
the marriage movement. 
The district is the main 
home of tho Chauhan clan, 
who intermarry with other 
clans in the most distant 
partsof the provinces. For 


Jalaun the cause of the misplacement is, that the emigration, which waoi 
280 
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considerable, was to native states almost entirely. As Teg.irda the other 
districts they appear to be accurately enouoh placed. For 29 districts the 
social circumstances are such as to load to emigration ; 20 receive an excess of 
immigrants. 

233 . MovemeDt to and from other provinces of India.— Before passing 

to the consideiation of the niovoiuent to and from other provinces it mny be 
interesting to give statements similar to those contained in the last Census 
Report showing the gross emigration and immigration. The districts are 
in the following abstracts (Nos 89 and 90) ranged in order according to the 
extent of each movement. 


Ahdraet lio, S't, ikowtnff pereenlaje of total eatgraat* to population of rack dtftnel 
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The figures for migration between this and neighbouring provinces are 
also given above The immigration is ‘5688 per cent, of the provincial popu- 
lation enumerated, the emigration 2-024 per cent. That to neiglibouring 
districts not in any way differing from that of similar extent in tho provinces 
is distinguished from the genuine migration to and from distant districts. 

On the whole, tho North-West Provinces send out 590,521 more pcisons 
than they receive, affording by their absence and by the considerabh' hums 
they bring or send back to the more congested districts, a relief the extent 
of which would be difficult to calculate. The districts from which these 
emigrants are taken are mainly those which contribute to tho inter- provincial 
economic migration. They belong in social standing to all classes of tho 
population, but arc most largely drawn from tho class which furnishes 
Hindustani soldiers and the lowest classes both amongst Hindus and Jiriiham. 
niadons who woik as domestic servants, grooms and tho like. A brief 
account of the motives for tlieso migrations may be given whore they are 
important. 

To the Andamans we send 3,482 males and 453 females, p,artly piisoneis, 
partly policemen and sepoys and receive back a few Hiudustuui cliildruii 
born in the islands. 

Receives the largo number of 57,851 persons from the North- 
Western Provinces, mostly coolie labourers, but also to some extont sopoys 
and policemen. It sends 1,790 persons, of whom tho groat majority aio 
pilgrims at Muttra where the Manipuri princes have bottled or in Benares. 
The rest aro tho returned childien of the coolio labourers or soldiers. 

Setiffal. — Excluding tho interchange of brides and their relations with 
Behar and Chota Nagpur, Bengal sends to those provinces tho largest number 
of migrants they receive. Those fiora Behar arc mostly labourois from 
Bengal proper. Bengali clerks and law agents with their families aro 
scattered throughout every district in the province having penetrated oven 
into Garhwdl. They are most largely employed in tho Railway and Military 
Offices, b\jt are in not inconsiderable numbers as pleaders in tho principal 
towns and in Civil Government employ as clerks. Both Muttra and Bcnare.s, 
the two principal sacred places in the provinces, have largo colonies tit 
Bengalies both amongst the priests and worshippers. Bengali women, more 
devout than their male relations, aro in excess in botli places. On the other 
hand, Bengal is a favourite field of employment for the surjilus impulatlon of 
these Provinces, who from the Eastern* and Oudh districts migrate in largo 
numbers to work as messengers, doorkeepers, policemen, grooms, and domes- 
tic servants. Probably a considerable proportion of the persons shown as 
born in Bengal in the smaller districts are tho chifdren who return from 
Bengal with such emigrants. 


JBmbajf sends 7,079 persons to these provinces. They are largely 
shown as residing in the smaller districts and probably not a small part of 
thww ite the children of the North-Western Provinces emigrants to Bombay. 


'ofijnnuinB tiatives of Bombay there are as usual a number of pilgrims and 
miMli ftt; **'^“*^ and and a good many Qujrati money-lenders 

tho Isiger towns, • 
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Our emigrantB to Bombay are more important in point of number. 
They are mainly soldiers in the Bombay army which recruits largely in these 
provinces taking men of castes who would not obtain admission into Bengal 
regiments ; others are traders, mechanics, messengers, porters and the like, 
in Bombay itself and the other considerable towns. 

Cereal India is the only province that sends an excess of emigrants 
to any extent considerable into tibo North-Western Provinces. A large part 
are marriage emigrants and of the rest messengers and labourers are probably 
in the majority as regards numbers. There are also not a few Mahratta 
Brahmans employed as clerks, in the Bundelkhand and other border 
districts On the other hand, the North-Western Provinces districts 
send to the Central Provinces a large number of labourers and a very much 
mure important class in the employes of all ranks of the Native Govern.. 
Uieuts. 

To the Central Projineen, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
have contributed a large number of cultivating emigrants, and it is probable 
that the majority of the 12,177 persons enumerated in the North-Western 
Provinces as born in the Central Provinces ore the children of such emi- 
grants returned to their native places. 

Hyderabad is a favourite resort of the educated natives of the North- 
Western Provinces in the search for employment. The Hyderabad Contin, 
gent is largely recruited in these Provinces, and the State also employs many 
Hindustanis os soldiers. The immigrants from Hyderabad are almost en- 
tirely children born of Hindustani parents in that State. 

Kashmir is the native homo of a body of Pandits, who, particularly in 
Oudh, hold a considerable number of posts of all degrees of importance in 
Government service and elsewhere, wherever it is likely that a quick wit 
and a clear head, can, with the assistance of a considerable faculty for accu- 
mulation, procure their advancement They are the majority of the persona 
born in Kashmir in the North-Western Provinces. It is problematic whe- 
ther they wore to the extent shown born in Eashmir, as colonies of them 
have been settled in Lucknow and Delhi for several generations, The Kash- 
mir born of Sahdranpur and Dehra Ddn have already (page 270) been men- 
tioned. They are Gujar herdsmen in tho Siwaliks, 

Willi Madras, the North-Western Provinces has but little intercourse. 
They send a certain proportion of soldiers to the Madras army and receive 
back their children apd a few Madrasi servanta 

iVopaf.— From Nepal 41,132 immigrants are shown. Ale^l Tardi 
line from Pilibhit to Gorakhpur a large proportion of the so-oalled int.-' 
migrants belong to the semi-nomad tribes who live along the bord^, 
sometimes in Nepal and sometimes in our border. A nnmerous olpss id also 
tho children of cultivators from the North-Western Province and OutDi 
who hold land in the Nepal Tardi to a eonsid^ble extent, whilst 
keeping their permanent homes in the British dUtriots. In .Benareji 
Nepal born are political refugees and pijgrims. In the Taidi thtfjf arq 
labourers for Jibe most part. They are so to a great ealeilt i& 
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Elsewhere the Nepalese shown are almost entirely Gurkha soldiers in Britisli 
Begiments and their families many of whom live with them. Returns of 
the North-Western Provinces emigrants to Nepal are not available, but the 
number is not inconsiderable. Land in the Nepal Tardi can bo rented at 
a few annas a bigha. and in spite of a profound dread of the Gurkhah, this 
tempts the cultivator from border districts annually to venture across into 
the Nepal Tardi to raise a cold weather harvest and then return to lus homo. 

To the Panjdb, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh send 245, b05 
emigrants and receive 142,315-a largo proportion in both numbers arc 
due to intermarriage across the Jumna, but of genuine Panjabi immigrants 
there is a large number employed as soldiers and policemen throughout the 
provinces. The clasp sent by the No.th-Western Provinces to the Panjab 
is in general of a rank below the sepoy, grooms, commissariat drivers, and 
water-carriers and the like. 

The lost province which occurs in the list is Sajputana. There is the 
usual interchange of marriage relations. Rajputana also furnishes the western 
districts with messengers, a few sepoys, and large numbers of labourers. 
The most important class, however, which immigrates from Rdjputana are the 
Morwari baniyas, who have already been referred to in connection with the 
language table. The classes of emigrants from Iho North-Western 1 ro- 
vinls to Rajputana, are not materially different from those received, but 
perhaps include a larger proportion of educated men employed in the service 
of the Native Governments. 

234. lIoTemart betwMn the Borth-Westem Pfovtacee and Oadh md 

rniint-iaa —Immigration from Asiatic countries beyond India is not 
li li.'. been referred to in cenneotion nith the Ijn^ 

t.bl..ndtheren..rk..pplyhe.enl8e. From eountae. beyond Amn tie only 
immigrants of importonce arc the British military forces and civil staff and a 
com^ratively small proportion of merchants, manufacturers, and plantQrs. 

Of the emigrants sent out to foreign countries we have no return. Tho 
only mevement of nny impoHnne. i. tbn. “ 

jliaraelNo.9i,thoteingthtnw»btrtrKnnted*nth* ^ return of the numbers 
Nortk-reden Previneei and Oadk far tkt pad migration in 

<*• »««”• . the North-Western Provinces 

and Oudh for the past ten 
years as indicated in tho 
margin, with the numbers 
reoiaHed from the Nortli- 
■ Western Provinces in Bengal 
where they are available. In 
all 78,318 persons were rp- 
.omited in these provinces 
wittin . ten .years precedmg 
theCetisaSb Probably where 
seortdiaQOBtiB o^er Frovin- 
mL QO.CIOO 
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natives of these provinces emigrated to these colonies. The usual term of 
engagement is for five years and most of the emigiants leturn after either 
five or ten years. In all probability the emigrants from the Noith-Western 
Provinces m the colonies are not in excess of the number recruited in ten years. 

The figures for the returned children of such emigrants given in Part F 
of the table, indicate the districts which mostly supply the emigrants They 
almost entirely come from the Benares, Gorakhpur and Fyzabad Divisions. 
The only other form of emigration from tliose provinces at all in evidence is 
that to the Muhammadan sacred cities of Medina and Mekka. The num- 
bers which go eveiy year from tho provinces, and of persons resident in 
Mekka, are not inconsiderable, but I have soon no estimate of their numbers. 

235. Excess of emigration over immigration.— Emigration and immi- 
gration have now been considered m detail. It remains to compare the 
total population of the province as enumerated with the number of persons 
who are born in the provinces, and, therefore, though not all resident, nearly 
all natives of it . — 


Born and roaidcnt m the Frotincoe 
From and to the rcet of India 
Foreign countnea 


Total . 

Eiccm horn m the North Wertem Prorineia and OudU 


Reudenti i 


the 


Hitnos m birth of 
tho Frovinre 


40 , 100,741 

24175 


40 , 100,741 
1,100,8.', 4 
* 80,000 


4 (>, 808,210 


47 , 552, ,'.05 


051,346 


The excess of North-Western Provinces emigrants to almost all Prov- 
inces and to foicign countiics is some index of the congested state of 
jiopulation in tho Provinces, and especially in tlioso eastern districts from 
\ilnch most of the emigrants come. 

The amount of emigration in India at the end of the present decade is 
compared with that m 1881 in the accompanying statement — 

AhtfiacI No. ‘)3, tiowing the emgration tn Imlia at the legtnmng and end of the 
peseut decade. 



tion of the immigrants are women andchildien. The majority of the emi- 
grants .ira adult men The age figures for the Province are, therefore, onthe 
ivliolc somewhat deficient in adult men from 20 to 45. 

Tlio oflbet of this fact on tho age tables, death rates and the Sanitary 
Goimiiissioner’s statistical returns has already been referred to. 

^ * Krtiinate 
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Chapter XII.-THE IBPIRMITIES OP THE PROVINCE. 

236. Instructions as to record of infirmities— The instructions to 
enumerators in reward to the record of infirmities wore as follows — 

“ If any person be blind of both eyes, or deaf and dumb from biitli, or insane, or suffer- 
ing from corrosive lepinsy, enter llie name of the infiimily in coinmn 1 1 (Inliimitics). 
Do not enter those bliiiil of one eye onlv, or who have become deaf and dumb after birtli, 
or who are suffering fiom while leprosy only.” 

In abstiaclion it was directed that 10 per cent, of tho books should 
bo reabstracted for the purpose of di.scovcring whether any mistakes hail 
been made in rog.ird to the abstraction of infirmities. After the iclnrns 
reached mo and liad been compiled, tho vaiiations met with wore so reinnik- 
able, that I considered it advisable to diicct complete reabstraclion for all 
infirmities in those distiicts in which Uie vaiiations, cither plus or minus, weio 
noteworthy Tlie icsult was in all cases to reaffiim tho substantial accuracy 
of the figuics originally repoi ted, and it may therefore bo taken as ccitaiu 
that the figures in the tables present accurately the results enumerated in 
the piosoiit Census. Distiict Officers were asked iii submitting their final 
reports to jirocuie a note on the subject of the infirmities and their variations 
since lost Census from Civil Surgeons. The rc.sult has been somewhat disap- 
pointing, except in one nr two inslam cs. Little examination of any value nns 
made of the statistics by Civil Smgeons To an enquiier nn\iou.s in a matter 
of vital statistics to place faith in the leniaiks made by the jirofesMuiial vital 
statisticians of the pi ovince, the extent to which contradictory reasons were 
given to explain vai iations in diffbiont distiicts, and the confidence with which, 
on tho ground of his own narrow cxjiciicnce as a medical practitioner, 
each correspondent eondemns or affirms the value of tho statistics at citlier 
Census, aio somewhat bewildciiiig A fe.v reports fiom whicli ijuoUtions will 
be given me of value To the Civil Suigoons of Ihjnor and Sliahjaliunpnr in 
particular 1 am indebted for intircsting inciuoianda. 

Part I.-INSANE8. 

1!37 The figures for lusarjity.— The maiginal .statement compares 
the total number of insanes recorded in the provinces at this and file 

two preceding censuses. 
The Noith-Wcstcin 
Provinces .sliow a ile- 
Ci cased nuiuhcr of iii- 
sancb as compared with 
both proccihiig oni- 
buses. In Oudh the 
total figures arc almost 
precisely the same as 
in 1881. In compar- 
ing the age-periods for 
insanes it will be ob- 
served (abstract No. 94) that whilst there is an increase in the absolute and 
287 


Ahdtael No 9t, eomymring thf total numln of tntanet 
recorded in Ihe provinces at Iht and Iht i%o preceding 
censuses 
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Nortli-WMlcrn rtovmcn 

^ 1872 

II 


l.lMi 

Ondh ... 

\ IHtU 
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4,(iai 
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1.318 
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um 

4^4 
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fi,U7 

4,307 
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proportionate number of insanes fur children under 10 and for women from 
Ahtraet No. 95, thowtng pro/torlton of tmanet at 20 to 29, there is a decrease iu 
each penod to lo,000 of total population every other age-period. Before 
%» 1881 and 1891, any opinion can be pronounced as 

to the correctness of these figures, 
enquiry is necessary os to the usual 
causes of insanity in India. In this 
connection the following remarks 
by the Civil Surgeon of Bijnor 
coinmentiiig on the figures for that 
district may be quoted. 

238 Bemarks by the Civil Surge- 
on, Bijnor on Inearnty.— “ 1 ventuio to 
offer a srheme of classification before 
forming an opinion as to the most likely 
cause in each of the cases whose dislnbutioii by age is given in the above table." 

“ There is (1) one ease at t yeais of age winch is most probably — 

A. Intfnttff o/enrljf develojitmeuf. 

Idiocy from brain deficiency. 

Ditto sense deficiency 
Ditto inability to developo. 

Imbecility from inability to dcvelopc fully. 

“ There aic nine oases between the ages of 5 and 10 years which might lio termed— 

// lainm/jf of childhood 
Founs of insanity of childhood— 

Mania 

Mclaiieholia. 

Moral perversion. 

Causes of insanity of childhood — 

From congenital causes. 

From epile]»y 

From injury or brain disease. 

There arc 25 cases between the ages of It and 20 years which might Ic termed — 

C Insanity of cdoUsenee, due to — 

Onset of sexuality. 

Stress of work. 

Phthisis, &c 

(X«i voiis system only fit for low prossore.) 

Symptoms — Mania with conceit, emotional melancholia and hypochondriasis, with 
liability to iccnr, and tendency to mental weakness. 

There are 63 oases between the ages of 24 and 49 years which might be termed .— 

1) Insanity of maturity. 

Mania. 

Melancholia. 

Dementia. 

Genei. ' namlysis due to strain or excess. 
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" In this last gioup of cases there seems to he a greater tendency to insanity between 
the ages of 40 and 44 years, as both males and females are attacked in largest mimbers 
at this time of life, the climacteric period. ” 

“ There are 20 cases between the ages of 50 and 60 years and over, which might be 
termed— 

E Intantijf of age. 

Mania 

Melancholia t All tend to dementia 

Dementia J 

*' The last group of all might be termed— 

F. Intainty of dmaetenc. 

f Delusions 

(a) In women 4 Persecutions. 

^ Hallucinations. 

(i) In men : often liypochondnacal, dne to visceral breakdown. 

“ The above (<ani>es might account for oases of insanity in both men and women between 
the ages of 40 and 44 years " 

“ Having given the above scheme of classincation of the eases m Table XII to explain 
the causes and faelors in the production of unsound mind in their distribution by age, it 
remains for mo to specially note the causes which operate in this distiut generally 

E.B — 1 ."The inerenee %» the population. — Since[the taking of the previous census (1881) 
tlio inereabo in population has caused, no doubt, a harder struggle for existence amongst the 
labouring classes generally and lughcr prcssuie m life as the result of education and uviluing 
influences among the middle classes who are highly ambitious for position and liettcr 
circumstances All the above causes tend to act harmfully on the mmil and body chiefly 
through the mind and emotional feelings The wear and tear of life is greater, and incapaci- 
tates the individual physieully as well as mentally, since the mind and body act and react 
upon one another. “ Mfat tann tu eorpore earn ” The incapaciUtuil and the physically 
and mentally weak go to the wall in the battle for existence, and the nervous system breaks 
down and insanity is the result." 

2. “ TAe uie of Such as alcohol and cannalte tndiea (bhang and 

ganja) is resorted to to a great extent generally in India, and this district is no exception 
to the practice The intoxicants are taken for varyius purposes, vte , to sharpen the 
mental faculties, to produce pleiisuieable feelings, to increase appetite and improve digestion, 
to give courage and energy, to deaden pains and calm hnngti, to iniicasc vuile power, to 
drown cares and anxieties, to produce homicidal and sunidal tenilcncips. " 

“ These might all be classified under the head ol Toxic Insanify, when the individual 
loses all control over himself, and is a nuisance and danger to others 

3. Intantlf during the chld-heming pejeod. — PneriMTal insanity, and also Ihroiigh 
fevers and visceral inflammations, which deserve separate notice, as there must be some cases 
attributable to those causes." 

4 “ Jleredttg —Also must produce some cases " 

On the same subject the Civil Surgeon of Shdhjahdnpur says— 

“ The popular bchef is that a largo nuraljer of eases of insanity is duo to debility 
following fever or starvation I h m never heard it nUnbuled to opium, hat a good many 
cases are attnbntcd to drinking alcohol, or to indulgence in some form of einnoitt indtea 
“ The Indian hemp plant is used as an intoxicant in various forms, vtr , bh mg, the 
whole plant pounded into a paste with wafer and sugar. Some eat this m the form of 
pills, some drink it as an infusion. Oanja, tlie leaves and twigs are pressed together, dried 
add smoked like tobacco Ckurrue is the dned juice of the whole plant, exuded ; it is 
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smoked with or without tobacco. Majom or hatkith is a sort of sweetmeat made from an 
infusion of the leaves, mixed with sugar , it is chewed and swallowed like toffy.” 

239. Causes of insanity,— Dr. Cleghom’s interesting note on the Census 
of 1872 in the North-West Provinces quotes the same causes for insanity 
in India. It may be taken as clear tliat the causes mainly operative are 
(1) heredity, (2) intemperance, (3) chronic want of food, (4) stress of mental 
work or anxiety, (5) in women, uterine disorders and enforced widowhood. 

It is estimated that in England recoveries from insanity amount to 40 
per cent, of those cases, generally of acute mania the moat incurable form 
of madness, which are sent to lunatic asylums, and that of the milder forms 
of insanity not sent to asylums probably 70 per cent, recover. It is there- 
fore clear that, given a change in the causes operative to produce insanity, 
the population affected will change considerably in a decade. As it happens, 
we have in the caste statement for the present Census some indication of the 
causes principally operative of Into years. The castes with population above 
100,000, which amongst Hindus show the largest proportion of insanes 
arc (1) Bharbhunja, (2) Bania, (3) Kayastb, (4) Sunar, (5) Bhat, (6) Fakir, 
(7) Brdhman, (8) Dom. Of these, three are trading castes, for whom the 
leading special cause of anxiety m.ay bo readily believed to be mental 
anxiety. Three are literate castes, two at least of which stand highest 
in intellectual power amongst the castes of the province. For Brahmans 
at least intemperance cannot be considered to bo operative. The leading 
cause of insanity for these three castes is, therefore, probably intellectual 
strain. There remain two erstes probably, taken all, in all the moat 
intemperate in the provinces. The figures for Dorns are, however, affected by 
locality to a great extent, as they arc almost all Himalayan in residence. 
Of castes with lower averages thu spirit-drinking castes show a percentage 
of insanes in general slightly above average The lowest percentages 
ai e amongst the temperate and hardworking agriculturists — Jats, Kurmis, 
Kachis and the like ; Chamdrs, the caste most likely to be affected by want of 
food, show a percentage below average. Again, amongst Muhammadans, the 
Sayyids and Pathans stand out with percentages of insane far above average, 
the first easily the most intellectual, the second possibly the most intemperate 
of Muhammadan castes. Mahammadans, os a rule, show a higher percentage 
of insane than Hindus, and Jains a still higher rate. The caste statements 
therefore tend to show that the causes of insanity most operative of late years 
are (1) mental strain (2) intemperance. The influence of the latter is far less 
marked than that of the former. 

240, Variation in the proportion of ineanity in 1881 aDd*1891-— Turn- 
ing again to the coiiiparalivo statement showing percentages of insanity for 
each age-period we find that heredity, to which early insanity must mainly be 
ascribed, and uterine diseases affecting women most largely from 20 to 24, 
show in the returns of the present census an increased effect, and that insani- 
ty due to other causes shows a decrease. From the known history of the 
provinces and the fact that insanity due to chronic insufficiency of food can- 
not be ti aced in the caste returns in Table XllA, such a decrease _ might 
have been expected. The conclasion I draw from a consideration of all 
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connected facta ia that there haa been within the past decade a conaiderable 
decrease in insanity, certainly not over-estimated by the comparison of 
the figures for the two censuses, and therefore at least 12 per cent, on the total 
insane population of 1881. The decrease has been spread over the provinces 
fairly evenly, the increases shown for certain districts, excluding those con- 
taining lunatic asylums, being in general only such ns to biing them, in the 
percentage of insanity shown, more in line with their neighbours There 
is one exception in Allahabad, the proportion of insane in which was high at 
last census and is now still higher. The fact is probably due to local acci- 
dental causes connected with the assemblage of pilgiinis at the Mngli Mela, 
who are likely to be followed by wandering beggars of weak intellect. 


241. Local distribution of insanity-— I® considering the distribution ot 
insanity in districts of the provinces (see map No. 9) no clear connection 
between prevalence of insanity and climate or locality can bo traced. Four 
districts in the province each contain a lunatic asylum, and accordingly 
Tiu atemie immbtr qf tnmatu •• show a Very much higher percentage of ii sanity 
Hare.ir“*'**"r ''""'''I 3i« HoToxWy. Agra, 

Agr» ^ . 310 Benares and Lucknow. The death-rate amongst 

LuX'ow i« the lunatics in tho asylums for a period of 

three years averaged 95 per thousand, between two and three times as 
much as that for the population in general, and nearly five times as much us 
the death rate for tho population above ten, amongst whom most of the 
persons in asylums must ho. The death-rate is in itself enough to ensure 
a nearly complete change ia tho insane population in tho course of ton years. 


Apart from the asylum districts and excluding Allahabad already referred 
to, tho largest proportion of lunacy is found in Central Oudh, the adjoining 
districts of Cawnpore and Farukhabad, and in a group of districts in the 
north-west of the provinces reaching along the foot of the hills^ to tho 
Tardi. The louoEt proportion of lunacy is in tho eastern districts, Fatchpur 
and the Central Doab. I am unable to trace any underlying principle in this 
distribution. The consumption of drugs manufactured from hemp is coiihi. 
dered accountable for a considerable proportion of temporary insanity of the 
kind which most commonly comes to the notice of District Officers, that m 
which mania is a prominent symptom. An attempt made to trace soino 
correspondence between the consumption of drugs in districts, ns indicated 
by the drug income and the total amount of insanity, failcxl to sliow any 
correspondence whatsoever. The cases in which tho consumption of dings 
and proportion of insanity were at opposiU* ends of the two scales for the 
same district were quite as numerous as those in which tho two sets o 
statistics agreed in being high or low. The proportion of ms, me to tot-il 
‘ population along with the proportion of variation since 1881 are sliown in 

Appendix No. XXVII. 


242. Oompariaon of proportion of insanity m the two sexes. n 

incidence of the recorded insane on total population shows rather more than 
double as much insanity amongst males as amongst females. This is m con- 
trast to the English figures, which show 3,353 insane females per million 
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against 3,148 insane males The disproportion exists in all districts including 
Gaihwdl, the only district in the provinces in which the enumeration of 
females was correct. It is still larger lo the admissions to the lunatic 
asylums, where roughly three men are admitted for one woman. There can, 
I think, be no doubt that female insanity has to some extent been concealed, 
but there is no reason to lielieve that as in England insanity amongst women 
is as great ns amongst men The circumstances producing insanity are in 
India far more unequally distributed between the sexes than in England. 
The women of India are little affected either by mental anxiety, intellectual 
strain or intemperance. 

ABSTaacT No. 90, 


Showing the nvmt/er oftnwue pentane of each reUgwn now anil in 1881. 



243. Insanity in the different religions — figures for Native Christ- 
ians cannot bo regarded as liavmg any bearing on the subject, both because the 
total insane number only nine, and because there aie so iii.itiy orphan refuges 
in charge of Christian Missionaries, into which insane childi en would bo apt 
to di lit, to be classed for tlie future as ChrisUaiis. The accompanying state- 
meiit coinpuriiig the amount of insanity in each religion is of interest for other 
religions. It shows 147 insane Mubammudans against 114 insane Hindus, the 
excess taking place alike amongst males and foiuales Male Jains show a 
slightly larger proportion of insanity than Hindus, female Jams a slightly 
smaller proportion The number of insane Jains is, however, so small that 
no inference of any value can be drawn from the comparison Why the 
piopoitum of insaiies should be larger amongst Muhammadaiis than Hindus 
IS doubtful They are somewhat moie eilucated than Hindus The danger 
of cunsaiiguineous mariiages is probably somewhat greater amongst them. 
Unthe utiier hand, as a class they indulge less in either spiiits or hemp 
drugs than Hindus do Opium, which they do indulge into a greater 
extent than Hindus, has invariably been asserted not to produce insanity. 

244 Insanity in different castes. — A. statement comparing insanity 
amongst different castes deduced from Table XII A has already bcoti referred to. 
It 18 given in Apfiendix, No XX VII I and shows the percentage of Jns.me for all 
castes with a population of over 100,000. For smallor castes the percentages 
must be rcgaidi’d as useless, as the addition of one or two insane persons 
would affect the percentage materially Sayyads show a far higher percent- 
age of msane tlian any other group amongst either the Muhammadans 
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or the Bindus. The lowest proportion of insane is amongst the Hindu culti- 
vating castes, several of which arc amongst the spirit-drinking castes, and 
sin^'ularly enough amongst Muhammadan HAjputs, for whom the proportion 
of Tnsane, 4 per 10,000, contrasts with that for Hindu BAjputs, 14 per 10,000. 
I have nothing to add to the inferences already drawn from the casto 
return", that education and business anxieties are the most prominent causes 
of insanity, and that after them the intemperate use of drugs is probably 
most effective. Neither spirit-drinking to the extent to which it is possiblo 
for u low-caste Hindu to indulge in it, nor chronic starvation appear from the 
caste statement to have had any effect on the returns for the present Census. 


245. Oomparisoiiwitli Enropeiui (!0Qiitrie8.-The brtwea th. 

^ „ . proportion of insane persons 

Abitract No. «»7, componag tk« propoHto* 


recorded 


M lhe*t jtrovineei enih thou of Eorop«a» 


in India, and in European 



margin is very striking in- 
deed. That there are omis- 
sions in the Indian record of 
persons whose insanity is not 
of a very pronounced type is 
certain. Such omissions 
occur to a very large extent 
even in the English Census 
lists. The last publishetf 
English Census report noted 
that on attempting to trace 
in the Census schedules the 


names of insane children as received from a piivate asylum, it J^und that 
mention of the infirmity had in half tho undoubted cases been omitted by the 
parents. In India probably the omissions are proporUonately more extensive 
mid extend to the adult population as well as to minors. An Indian 
cultivator’s standard of the brain power necessary to save from idiocy wo 
possibly be lower than that adopted in England 

considered, it is certain that tho proportion of insane in the North West 
Evinces is not one-tcuth of that in England, The proportion according 
to our returns amounts to almost exactly one-tenth in the case of our most 
highly educated and intellectual caste, and to one-thirt.eth or thereby m tlio 

ordinary cultivating castes of the country. 


Part II.-DEAF-MirrBS. 

246. The variation in the propoftion of 

number of deaf-mutes recorded in the present Census was 32,890, of whom 
were males and U, 674 females 

figures of last Census of 5,247 who had been 

r^e for P™ in practice 
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before a child has learned to speak. Statistics quoted in the 1881 English 
Census report show that iu England about 37 per cent, of the cases of deaf- 
mutism recorded are not congenital, and that m Bavaria 80 per cent, of deaf- 
mutism is congenital, and 20 per cent, acquired, 16 per cent, before the age 

Abitnct No. 98, comparing the Mai number of doa/.mutei 

recorded in tie prottneoe at Hit and fie two preceding There is 

reason, to be Referred to 
hereafter, to believe that 
in India the proportions 
are very different. The 
matter has now only 
been referred to make 
clear what has or shohld 
have been recoidcd. 
Tho increase in deaf- 
mutes in the present 
Census contrasts with 
the decrease recorded in other infirmities, and it has just to be decided how 
fur it is leal or due to incomplete enmneiation at last Census or excess 
of cuunieratlon at the picsent. On this question ihe most reliable infor- 
nmtiou we have is contained in tho distribution by age-periods of deaf-mutes 
at the Census of 1881 and for the present Census. The statement iu the 
margin compares the proportion 
borne by deaf mutes to tho total 
population for each age-penod 


-I 
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Abttfoct No, 99 , tiowing proportion of deaf-wufet 
o( ei.cA age-penod to 10,000 of Mat population 
VI 1881 and 1891 . 


now and in 1881. It may be 
observed from this abstract and 
from comparison of the 1881 
and 1891 Tables that there is 
both an actual and a propor- 
tionate increosn in the entries 
under all age-periods except the 
lost. It also appears, if tho 
1891 figures for each age-period 
are compared with those of 1881 
for a period ten years lower, that 
the 1891 figures are in general 
in excess of those for 1881. The inference is clear that the increase has not 
been a real one, and that cither theic have been omissions in 1881 or that 


persons have been wrongly included in 1891 to a greater extent than at 
tlie earlier Census The idea that persons not deaf and dumb from infancy, but 
who have berorac deaf in ofter-hfe may have been included, ajt once suggests 
itself. Deafness is a disease that is most prevalent in late life and that 
remains through life. U is therefore clear that if such cases have been 
included, tho proportion of persons afflicted will rise from age-period to 
.age-penod reaching their maximum iu the latest age-penod Referring to the 
age abstract above given, there appears at once to be reason to believe that 
peisoiis who are simply deaf have to some extent been included in the 
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nge-periods from 50 and upwards, but, at the same time, it is clear that they 
have been included to a still greater extent in 1881, the figures in the lost 
age-period of which are actually higher than those in the last age-period now. 
Those wrongly included now number, if the life-period of a deaf mute be 
not far from as good as that of a person not so afflicted, about 1,300 persons, 
more if the death-rate amongst deaf-mutes is materially above the normal. 
It appears, however, that no part of the rise can be explained by excess of 
wrongful inclusion in 1891, buttliat rather it is added to by the more numerous 
incorrect inclusions in 1881. A reference to the figures for districts will give 
us some clue to the explanation. It will be seen that variations are many of 
them violent, and that they generally result in doing away with equally violent 
variations from district to district in the 1881 figures ; e.g , the largest pro- 
portion of variation is in Aznmgarh. The number of deaf and dumb shown at 
last Census was 259 ; that at the present Census 1,005. Azamgarh has now 
58 deaf-mutes per 100,000 of population against 68 in Basti and 60 in Ballia, 
It is clear that the figures for Azamgarh at last Census were inadequate. 
The next largest variation is in SulMnpur, 329 to 821, Sultdnpur has now 
76 per 100,000 against 64 in Bara Banki and 67 in Fyzabad, It is somewhat 
higher than either of its neighbours now, but was clearly far too low at Inst 
Census. On the other hand, there are somewhat violent decreases Moradabud 
has fallen from 1,264 to 510, It now shows 43 per 100,000 against 52 in its 
neighbour Budaun. It is clear that it was proportionately much too high 
at last Census, On the whole, the results of the variations have been to 
make the variations from district to district far less abrupt than they were at 
last Census, It is probable therefore that the largo rise exhibited is mainly 
due to omissions at last Census, 

247. Extent of concealment of deaf-mutiBm.—Dcaf-mutism is nn 
infirmity about which, unlike insanity, there is in general no chance of there 
being two opinions, and therefore it might well be expected to bo more fully 
recorded than insanity. There does, however, occur a form of concealment 
ol a nature which the English report terms excusable. It is referred to in 
the following extract : — 

“ There ia no reason to suppose that the returns of' the desf and dumb were vitiated, 
as were those of idiots and imbeciles, by distinctly wilful omissions. Hut there rau be no 
doubt that here also many ezcnsahl^ omissions were mode m the first age-penod, that is, 
among children under five years of age. Parents are often not aware of the deafness of 
their infants ; and, even when an impartial observer would have no doubt os to the fact, the 
parent, not unnaturally, hopes on against hope, and will not publicly acknowledge as a 
fact what he as yet refuses to accept as a certainty even to liimself." 

The amount of the concealment may be estimated as indicated in the 
Fug liah report by supposing that the proportion of deaf and dumb in the 
age-periods in which concealment takes place was the same as in the subse- 
quent age-periods for which the returns are correct In this procedure an 
error of excess, due to the fact that the death of a deaf and dumb child is 
more probable than that of a sound child is corrected by an error of defect 
due to the fact thot some children do not bccqma deaf and dumb till after 
five. There is probably some defect in the age-penod— 10 to 14 ; but it .is 
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trifling and may be neglected. The omissions in the earlier age-periode would, 
preserving the same proportion of males and females as in the later age- 
periods, imply a total defect of 5.466 persons, considerably more than can be 
supposed to have been added in later life of persons deaf, but not dumb. The 
enumeration as shown in the tables, therefore, probably errs in defect rather 
than excesa 

248 The local distribation of deaf-matism- — The district figures are 
compared in detail for all three Censuses in A ppendix No. XXIX, which also 
shows the percentage of variations between the figures of 1881 and 1891. 

Deaf-mutismi'see map No. 10) appears from a comparison of the proportion 
borne by persons afflicted to total population in different districts to be to a much 
greater extent than other infirmities peculiarly prevalent in certain localities. 
The Himalayan districts, including Dehra Diin, show considerably the largest 
incidence. They are closely followed by the Sub-Hiinalayan districts in the 
north of Oudh and beyond the Gogra, and at some little interval by those 
of Bundelkhand. Three Oudh districts, Sitapur, Fyzabad and Sultdnpur, close 
to the south of the Sub-Himalayan districts and a strip from the Tardi 
through Bijnor to Muzafiarnogar complete the area in which deaf-mutism is 
most prevalent ; Sahdraupur and Pilibhit alone break the series of Sub-Hima- 
layan districts showing a hi^ incidence. The districts of minimum incidence 
are scattered through the centre of the provinces from Moradabad to 
Mirzapur, incluuing Moradabad, Bumpur (the infirmity statistics for which 
appear unreliable) Aligdrh, Mainpuri, Shahjuhiiapur, Hardoi, Fatehpur and 
Mirzapur. 

The English Census showed a considerable excess of deaf-mutism in the 
mountainous counties of England. Tliis fact is oven more clearly visible in 
the returns for the North-Western Provinces, as all that are to any extent moun- 
tainous are amongst those in which the proportion of deaf-mutism is highest. 
Along with the mountainous districts amongst those which show the highest 
figures are those which though not mountainous are by reputation the most 
malarious in the provinces. It is probable that in the distribution of the infir- 
mity, we have an indication of the principal causes m these provinces. Where 
congenital, its origin is bclioved by surgeons to be closely allied to insane 
necrosis, so that it might be expected to be most important in those districts in 
which insanity was most prevalent. In the North-Western Provinces, however, 
insanity is below average in most of the districts in which deaf-mutism is most 
prevalent. The distribution of the litter indeed approaches more closely to 
that of leprosy than to any other infirmity. This distribution appears to war- 
rant the belief tliat in those provinces deaf-mutism is loss frequently congeni- 
tal than in England, and much moie frequently due to those zymotic diseases 
to which 40 per cent, of the English deaf-mutism is due. The prevalence of 
such disease to an unusual extent in thu insanitary villages of the Himalayas 
and Bundelkhand and amongst the damp malarious forests of the Sub-Him4la- 
yan tract can easily be believed and in fact is known to exist. 

249. Gompariaoa with deaf-mutism la European countries-— The 
comparative extent of deaf-mutisiu in these provinces and elsewhere in India 
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and in European countries is shown in the marginal abstract. Unlike the 
Abstrait No. 100, compannj the proportion closely allied insanity, it is more preval- 
of deaf-mutet recorded in there provtacet cnt in India than in most European 
mth other Indian provtncee and Foreign countries. Successive English Census 

eounlnei, returns show a steady decrease. In 

1861 there were for the United King- 
dom one deaf and dumb person in 
1,484; in 1871 one in 1,742 ; in 1881 
one in 1,794. The gradual but pro- 
nounced improvement is believed to 
be due to improved and extended 
sanitary measures and to improved 
medical knowledge. The time has not 
yet come when improved medical know- 
ledge can be believed to be approach- 
ing the homes of Indian children, but 
improvement in sanitation is possible to 

au extent far greater than in England. 

250. Comparative deaf-mutism in the sexes-— The disproportion 
between the sexes already noticed for insanes extends also to deaf-mutes, but 
to a somewhat smaller extent. For each 100 male deaf-mutes there are 
55 females so afflicted. The English figures show an inequality also, 
there being for 100 males only 80 females. The inequality is still greater 
in Austria, with 73 females to 100 males. Deaf-mutism docs not appear to 
be concealed to any considerable extent in adults, and though the figures for 
females are probably to some extent too low’, there is no reason to believe, ns 
in the case of lepers, that they are greatly in defect. 

251. Doaf*mutism by religion,— The accompanying statement shows the 

Abitract No. 101, i4oipki^ the number ofdeaf-muiet of each religion for deaf- 

mutes distributed 
by religion for the 
last two censuses 
•md the propor- 
tions borne by the 
deaf-mutes, males 
and females, of 
each religion to 
the total of each 
sex. Muhamma- 
dans show a high- 
er proportion both 
of males and 
females who are 
deaf-mutes than 

do Hindus. Jains are distinctly better than cither of the religions just men- 
tioned. The excess in Muhammadans is due to their being in excess in the 
Sub-Himalayan districts, which are most affected; the defect in Jains is 
probably duo to their superior sanitary surroundings as a whole ; they are 
generally well-to-do, comparatively well-housed, well-clad and well-looked after 
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when children. Christians, the returns for whom are of little value, are better 
than Hindus and Muhammadans as regards males, Worse as regards females. 
The figures are affected no doubt, as in the case of insnnes, by the number 
of deaf-mutes in, or brought up in, Christian Orphanages. 

252. Deaf-miltism by casto, — In the caste figures for this infirmity 
there is little that is noticeable. The largest proportion is amongst Doms, 
largely a hill caste, and the most insanitary of hill castes. Gonds are next, a 
somewhat inexplicable fact, as they live mostly in the eastern districts in 
which the infirmity is little prevalent. The close cultivating castes, Kurmis, 
Muraos, Koeries, in general show a proiiortion above average. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that this is due to their fondness for their manure 
heaps. Rfljputs and BrAhmans are above average, no doubt because of the 
large numbers of them in the hill and Saijupar districts. Banias, in this 
as in every other infirmity, show a proportion above average. Chamdrs have 
a proportion of deaf-mutes much below average, a fact which may possibly 
be duo to their living for the most part in small abadics separate from the 
main village. Basis are also well below average. For Muhammadans, Pathans, 
Sheikhs, and Julahas have the largest proportions. It appears clear that 
deaf-mutism vanes with locality far more than with castes, and that no definite 
principles can be gathered from the caste return. 

Part III.-THE BLIND. 


253. Decrease in blindness since last Oensus.— The total number of 

blind persons in 


Jbstrnct No. 102, fompartng tie Mai number of Uttul penout 
recorded tn lie ptovtiices at ihtt and tie two preceding eentuiee. 


PitdMNOB OB OOtriiXBY 

Total 

Molcii 

Femalot 

r isra 

North- Wntorn ProMncM ... 1 IMl .. 

„ „ f 1881 .‘.‘i 

Oudli . . .-I istOl 

North IVostern I'rovmcM »nU } 1881 . 

Oudh 1 I8i»l ... 

Cfi,75l 

SIWO? 

74,ll»0 

37,<)« 

3D.7i3 

1S'|,H« 

1U9,'.>13 

ilillii 

29,301 

47,971 

3I>,J18 

20,207 

18,1.U 

SMlb 


the province as enu- 
merated at the pre- 
sent Census was 
109,913 Males and 
females were nearly 
in equal numbers, 
the former being 
somewhat in excess. 
The enumeration 

showed a decrease since last Census of 19,925 blind persons or 15 34 per cent. 

, , , iDoi .1 of the whole. The decrease was 

Abtlrael No. 103, siomng now and tn 1831, the . p . 

proporlion of blind pereone at each age-penod 

lo 10,000 of Mai population. tl'C® 13.729, or 20 per cent. 

against G,196 or 10 per cent, 
in males. A comparision of 
the age-table for blind at each 
Census shows that there has 
been an actual and comparative 
increase in the figures for both 
males and females under 5, and 
that in the other age-periods 
tliere has been a comparative 
decrease gradually increasing 
until it is greatest and very 
considerable in the highest age- 
peiiods. Subsequent remarks will show that a considerable decrease might 
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have been anticipated, but an examination of the district figures gives reason 
to believe that in a few districts the decrease is larger than can be explained 
by the causes operative. I regard as nob considerable the danger of an excess 
in the entries to any considerable extent at last Census by inclusion of 
persons blind of one eye, as the Hindustani words to express complete blind- 
ness and blindness in one eye are altogether difierent, and the word “ andha’’ 
would rarely or never be applied where “kana” was meant. I cannot help 
suspecting that in Aligarh, Mirzapur, Unao, and perhaps Gorakhpur and 
Basti, there may have been some defect in tho present enumeration, as the 
decreases shown in these districts have had the oflfectof bringing the incidence 
of blindness in them below that in tlieir neighbours. The error was, however, 
by no means so considerable as to affect total results. By far the greater part 
of the decrease is real and can bo explained. 

254. Tho C£IUS63 Of bliudlie8S-~The causes of blindness have been 
more thoroughly enquired into by tho Civil Surgeons of the province than 
those of any other infirmity, as in almost every district of the province a 
large proportion of tho suigieal operations performed are for the removal 
of cataract— Dr. Temple Wright’s remarks on the subject may bo quoted, 
though I should be sorry to hold myself responsible for certain of tho opinions 
expressed. 

" No doulit blindness is partly caused by small-pox, but I really do not think small- 
pox is so destructive to sight as staivation; and such is the opinion oE all of my brother- 
offloci's with whom I liave conversed on the subject." 

"Tho poorer classes o£ natives never get enough /<jod,cvon when they aro in ordinary 
health, and when they are ill from/et’cr the commonest form of disease, they cannot eat, so 
they (i£ they don’t die) go about m a chrome slate o£ debility. 

“ Tho eye contains some of the most delicate tissues in the whole body, and Ijcsides its 
general dobihty which it shares with the rest «£ the fever-stnekon body, it has its own special 
C.1US0 o£ debility m tho pain oansed by the light, not only from the sun, but also when 
reflected from the ground, fiom water, from walls and clothes, 

“ After an attack of fever, I myself felt the glare of the sunlight, whether direct or 
reflected, far more intolerable than before I bad fever. 

“ After fevei's, the commonest disorders in India are indigestion and bowel complaints, 
which are accompanied by disagreeable taste m the month ” ’ 

“ To obtain a better taste, the poor Indian, nninstructed in physiology, cats pan and 
drinks tobacco (as lie phrases it) very fiequently without any food in liis stomach, but 
though the taste m the mouth may be improved, the \itality of the stomach and heart is dim- 
inished. Dyspepsia notoriously is decreased by giving hydrochloiic acid to aid the stomach 
m dissolving the food 

“ But common table salt, ehloride oftodxum, is a Government monopoly, .and the price 
charged in effect puts such a heavj/ tax on it, that neither the people nor the tattle get enough 
tail to Leep them i» health." 

2.5.') Small-pox as a cause of blindness.— J^r. cieghom, m lus note 
on tho infirmity figures of the 1872 Census, points out that before introduction 
of vaccination into England, 35 per cent, of the cases of blindness were due 
to small-pox, and believes that the proportion in India was the same in 
1872 Vaccination lias increased largely since, and it is probable that the 
proportion is now, all ages together, somewhat smaller. The appended state- 
ment shows the average incidence of deaths by small-pox on the total population 
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of each district for the lost twenty-two years. The variations are large. Oudh, 
the most backward part of the provinces as regards vaccination, is the home 
of small-pox. Small-pox is above average in Bundelkhand, Meerut and 
Kohilkhand. The Agra and Benares Divisions are freest from it after 
Kumaun, in which the incidouco is very small indeed. 

AhtWiMit No. lOf., thom»g tie ratio of dtatitfrom tmalUfox i» taei dtitriet : average for 
the poet 22 yeart. 



The incidence of blindness, as will be seen, roughly corresponds, but the 
agreement between district figures for smalbpox and those f6r blind Is so far 
from close that small-pox cannot be regarded as tho chief cause operative in 
producing blindness. 

Dr. Cleghorn’s remarks on tho chief cause believed to be operative are 
as follows ; — 

“ Even alter dcductuig 35 per cent, as due to small-pox, there still remains one blind 
person in every 707 of the population, a ratio much greater than is found in all European 
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countries oscept Norway. Sudicient reasons to account for this cxecs!. are to lie found in the 
general poverty of the lower classi“i, the inferior quality of their fooil (esjiecuiUv in fattv 
and nahiK' principles), overcrowding m unvcntilatcd houMis, the general pieialence of inat.iri.il 
fevers and enlargements of the sphnii, and the preiscncc of thelepiosy tiiiil All of tliesc 
conditions are highly favourable to the dcvelopement of rataiact and inllain.itory -iftections 
of tlie eye Intense sunlight, le.idiiig to over>.liiniiliition of the letini, and tlii' irritating 
smoke from cow-dung, the common fuel of the country, may be mcnlimied as cKcitiiig causes 
of eye disease of general application in these proviines ” 

25G. Reasons for the decrease in blindness.— One important reason for 

a. deci'case in tlio number of blind duiin^ the pie.sent decade is th.at this, the 
main e.ause of blindness in tbo provinces, has been, as the history of the 
province shows, less operative in the [irfscnt than in preceding deciides. 'I'ho 
decade has been, on the whole, except in coitain diatiicts, one of inoro than 
avemgo prospeiity. There has been no famine .w in 18C8 and 1877, no 
severe fever epidemic as in 1879 It is naluial, Ihcicfore, to supjiose that the 
additions to tho blind population dm m<r the past decade have been fewer 
than in former jieriods, and that a part of tho decro.isc has been so caused 


The second cause of decrease, less conjectural and probably iiioreopei.ative 
than the fiiat, is the great mcic.ise m (ho application of miproicdsurgiial 
methods to eye disease m the jirovmi’es. 
JbUraH No 10.-1, ,h,mug for eoch of the sUtemont in the margin shows for 

ten wean of the decade tie nmuber of i e .i , r xi i i 

. ' . , ,, o.v(,h of tho ten years of the decade the 

eatmacl onerolioa^ perjoimed the i , 

da^pemonee of the pmnnee,. Frformed 

in the dispensaries of the provinces 

ivrfnnmii nuiiibcr of opeialiuns w.is 

Year relieved onier<vT«e ,'54,5.35, of whicli 47,081 or 8G pel’ ccnt 

wet u cither coinplololy sueco .^sfnl or g.ivo 

1881 2 ,o«i 2,007 631 relief III tho previous dieade wo liiuo 

1SH3 j,(.n 8 , 788 812 against this ojicratioiis in lt,uioi>ean 

HA disjKnmtics proh.vhly lesslh.in (<iie-lhitd 
nsimniorousaudapropoitioiiofthecases 
now Uken to English surgisnis treated 
1*®" T''"’’* t^'iio 018 \)y « s.'ittiahs ” 01 iiativo eye suigooiis , 

have been only a comp, natively 
.small proportion, because the satti.vh is 
expensive, and the Eiigli.sh suigi i y costs 
nothing The highest percentage of tem|iorary success achieved by the saL- 
tiah’s methods even in England w.is 50 jicr cent In India the peii-entuge of 
success must have been lower still, and .is the presence of the depros'sed lens left 
in tho eye by tiio s.itti.ili’s operation lre<|Uoiitly e.iuses mfl.ainination .nul tot.il 
destruction of tlic eye, tho relief given was often tenipoiaiy even in the per- 
centage of successful c.asch. All things considered, there can ho liltlo doubt 
that the excess of successful eye operations vvitliin the prewnt decade i.s not 
less than 25,000 more than in jirevious decades. Tins in itsi'lf is more than 
the total gross decieaso in blind Allowing for the operation of the Inst cause 
quoted, it is ele.u tli.it a propoitionate decrease not less than that shown in tho 
tables might have been expected 


The age figuies agree with the cxjilanr.tions given of the cause of 
decrease. It is gie.itest m tho later nge-periotls aniong.st those ^lersons most 
liable to cataract and most likely to seek relief m hospitals. 
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257. The local distribution of blindness,— Tho distribution of blind in 
the provinces is shown in the accompanying nmp (No. IDand abstract No. 106. 
The infirmity is greatly in excess in Ondh Cis-Grogra, except Hardoi, in Bundel- 
khand, the Upper Doab and Rohilkhand. It is least in the eastern and 
Trans-Gogra districts and in the Himalayas. Cawnpore and Fatohpur lying 
between Oudh and Bundclkhand, and Agra and Muttra bordering on 
Native States have also a proportion of blind above average. The dis- 
tribution as already stated agrees roughly with the distribution of epidemic 
small-pox. 

258. Proportion of blindness in the sexes.— infirmity 

which there is no tendency to conceal, and is therefoio as fully recorded 
amongst females as amongst males. The proportion of blindness was greatest 
amongst females, there being 2,409 blind females per million against 2,282 
blind males. This is in opposition to English statistics, which show !)53 blind 
males and 809 blind females per million of eath sex. English statisticians 
consider that in view of the greater liability of males to di’-caso causing 
blindness such a disproportion of the sexes might have been expected. 
In India, however, it can only bo said of the men of the belter classes 
that they are more exposed to risk of blindness than their female relatives. 
IjOW caste women, as a lule share tlieir husbands’ labours in the sunshine 
and are more exposed than they to the constant iritant olTcct of cow-dung 
smoke. 

Referring to the caste statement, wo find that for the higher castes the 
excess of blind males though less than in England is maiked. Thus for 
the military and dominant group, in general well-to-do .ind whoso women 
do not ill general labour lU the fields, there arc 4,8.50 liliiitl men for 

3 827 blind women ; amongst Brilhmans there are 5,729 blind men against 

4 803 blind women ; amongst the trading castes 1,990 blind men against 
1 664 blind women ; amongst Sayyids 319 blind men against 255 blind 
women. On the other hand, of low castes whoso wive.s work in the fields 
we have for the cultivating group 6,974 males blind against 7,140 women ; 
for fishermen 2,448 males and 2,650 females, for the Pasi group 1,569 males, 
1,692 females; for Cbamdrs 6,027 males, 7,683 females. It a^ipearH from a 
comparison of the figures for the sexes that amongst people of good position 
males are more exposed to blindness than females ; that amongst the poorer 
classes whoso wives do not work in the fields, men and women are alike 
exposed to blindness and that amongst those classes whose women do work 
in the fields, the women are most exposed. to risk. 

259. Blindness in different religions— The comparative figures for 
religions are what might have been expected from these remarks. Hindus 
and'^Muhammadans all over show much the same proportion of blindness , but 
amongst Hindus it is considerably in excess for women whilst amongst 
Muhammadans the proportion for each sex is nearly the s.-imo. 

Jains show far fewer blind than either of the first mentioned religions 
andLthp proportion for women amongst them is still lower. For Christians the 
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total proportion of blindness is bolonr average, but it is above average for 
wott en, no doubt from accidental causes. 



260. Blindness in different castes.— The caste figures for blind convey 
loss definite ideas in regard til the distribution of blindness than might have 
been expected owing to the very well marked territorial distiibiition of the 
infirmity The uifluciice of locality is so considerable as to operate to a 
greater extent than lh.it of occupation or social condition Tlie (lends 
resident in the cast where hlnnlne'.s is Ic.ast, show an iiicidi'nce of Idindncss 
well below average, whilst that of tho kindicd Xahars acatteied over the 
provinces is well above average ]31iuinh.irs, a cnslo of liigh standing 
resident entirely in the east, show tho lowest percentage of blindness, whilst 
Bnilimans and Ksijputa of similar social position show inc donees wliioli 
though below average are very iiiatorially higher than that for Bliuiiihars. 
The highest percentage of blindness shown by any coiisideiahle caste is 
tliat for Koiios, who aic l.irgely resident m Bundelkliaud, a coiitie for 
sinall-pox and lilindncvi Their occiip<ition, that of weaving, rei]|Uiiiiig close 
optical attention has no doubt also great infiucnce, as we find llio liigh 
incidtiiiee of bliiidnoss icpeatod for llie corresponding class aiuorigst Miiliam- 
madaiKS, that of Julali.is, Certain general principles may be inferred from 
tlic eastc table. Low castes show higher peroentages than high castes, 
agiicultural and labouiing castes higher than thosu whose avocations do not 
imply exposure to sun and wcathei Education dftes not nmply a high 
proportion of blii'dne.ss, as the best educated castes, Kayastlis, Sayyids and 
Erahiiiaiis, show percentages considerably below normal. It is reiuaikablo 
that in tins as m all other infiimities Bani.is show a pioportioii of infirm 
t-onsiderably above aicrago. The pciceiitagcs of blindness for all castes 
iiith more than 100,000 persons are shown in Appendix No. XXVIII. 
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261, OompariBOIl with foreign OOUntriM.— Tho prevalence of blind- 
ih^raetNo.lQ^, Blind per miU%o»hm»g of taekux. neaa in these and other 
Indian provinces is compared 
with that of certain Enropean 
countries in the statement 
given in the margin The 
incidence in these provinces 
though slightly below the 
Indian average, is far higher 
thin in any European coun- 
try for which I have seen 
the figures, excepting only 
Finland, where the incidence 
of blindness approaches to 
that in India. 


It could hardly have been otherwise. The risk to which Indian eye- 
sight is exposed, is in every way greater than in European countries. Small- 
pox is far more prevalent. The average Hindu is from insufficient food a,nd 
insanitary surroundings far less likely to be in a state of health in which 
his eyesight can resist the greater risk implied in exposure to the sun in this 
country. It is singular that in Europe the proportion of women blind is 
higher than that of men only m Ireland and m the northern Scandinavian 
countries. England, Scotland and all the southern countries of Europe 
give an incidence higher on men tlian on women. 


■orth-WwIam Provineeiud 0 
ienni 

PiDjab 

lomhay 

Hadm 

Xnglind Mid W»lei 


Honray 

Bwaden 

naUnd 

OatmaaXn 

Hungary 


?S?y“ 


1,001 

8,379 

1,4106 

1,008-- 


Fart IV.— LEFEBS. 

262. the Sgarei for loprosy.-lk. for fopr^y i«jn 

Abitrad No. 109, comp'iring He total number of leper, recorded tn exa- 

^,^3Lc- 

'[ prosy Commission 
1 that little need be 
said on the subject. 

I The returns for the 
province show ns in 
all other mfirimties, 
I except (loaf-mutism 




Total, 

Malea. 

F«n.s1i» 

Worth Weatem Prorincoa ... | 

Oodh . • - j 

North-Waatem ProTincat and 
Oudh. * 

■ 1873 

1881 .. 

. 1801 

■ 1881 

. 1801 .. 
r 1881 

10,099 

13,.l79 

llw'>93 

4.«J 

6,-IO.I 

17,823 

10,805 

aioo 

9,410 
3,787 
4,8 to 

131950 

1,930 

2,713 

2,183 

UiO 

703 

8,3ia 

2,945 


a decrease on those for last Census. The total number now 

16 895 a.»ainst 17,822 at last Census a decrease of 5 per cent, proportiona ly 

for*., i„ fo-lc. I'- .1 

which reooire. oonridcnibl. medid kncwWge, .nd .1 .. ole,, 

o»llool»d bym«...or.oen«.».».t 3' 

from uamt.o«oo«l nioUke. .. well u .ntanOon.! One of Iho moot 

Ly of U.e»uoinfonUoo.lmi.Uk.» „th.n»ml of l.«oodom.,»h.fo «pro,y 

L Eoglfoh .nd .ommimo. known by to nanw of kwihob. korb or Mm leprosy 
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in Urdu. Particular care was taken in the instructions at the present Census 

JbOract No. no. no^ and .a 1881 (be pro- 

portion of Itptrt at tuth age-penod to 10,000 of possible that a part of the 
total population. decrease was due to cases of 

leueoderma having been includ- 
ed at last Census. The only 
inference I can draw from a 
comparison of the figures for 
ages of lepers at both censuses 
is that somethiug of this kind 
happened. I n the present Cen- 
sus the proportion of lepers at 
each age gradually increases to 
a maximum for men between 
50 and 54 and for women five 
years later. This appears to be 
what might be expected for real lepers. The young are less liable to it, so that 
its incidence gradually increases up to or some time after the age at which it 
usually makes its appearance. As leprosy less frequently makes its first 
appearance in old age and as it is a disease which rapidly shortens the life 
ot those afflicted with it, the proportion of lepers is bound to decrease in 
the higher age-periods. This is what is indicated by the returns for the 
present Census. On the contrary, those for last Census rise to a maximum 
at the highest ago-period as they would if leueoderma, a disease which does 
not shorten life, were included to a considerable extent I have no hesitation, 
both from a consideration of the age-tables and of tlio variations in districts, in 
general resulting in doing away with abrupt contrasts between the figures for 
neighbouring districts, m pronouncing the present Census tables more correct 
returns of leprosy than those of the preceding Census. '1 hose considerations 
leave the question as to whether leprosy has increased or not undecided. 
The fact that the lowest agc-pei'icKl shows an increase might indicate that it 
had increased, but the numbers m that age-period are so small and so subject 
to accidental variations due to concealment, that no safe inference can bo 
drawn from it. Failing further evidence, we must accept the gross result 
deiivcd from a comparison of the figures for 1881 and 1891 and behove 
tliat it has decreased. 

203 Considerations suggesting a decrease— The conclusions of the 
Leprosy Commission are for the most part negative , but it appears to be 
their opinion that leprosy is in general neither hereditary nor due to com- 
munication from person to person, but that it for tlie most part originates 
de novo in the subject when ccitaiu predisposing conditions due to bad 
health, bad food and bad sanitary conditions combing. There is reason to 
behove that, on the whole, of late years the conditions affecting health in 
these provinces have improved, and that if the conclusions of the Sanitary 
Commissioners are accurate, leprosy would tend to diminish as the Census 
figure.^ tend to show it has. 

264. Leprosy by locality — The distribution by locality of lepers is in 
some respects well marked. The Uimolayan districts stand apart from all 
others with more than four times the proportion of lepers that are 
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to l»e found elsewhere. A strip along the south bank of the Gogra induding 
Fyzabad Bara Banki and Sitapur, the two adjoining districts of Biinda and 
Hamirpur, and Moradabad form a second group with nearly double the 
average number of lepers. Tlio other districts above average adjoin those 
just mentioned or reach along the Bihar border. The rniniinum districts 
are those wholly or partly in the Doab and Partdbgarh and Jaunpur. A 
strip from Bulandshahr to Gonda is just below average No uiarkod charac- 
teristics are common to those tiacts in which leprosy is in excess. '1 he phj sical 
conditions of life in the Himalayas and Buiidelkhand are to some extent 
sumlar, but leprosy appears to bo consistent only in preferring these two 
localities. In the Gangetic districts the aiiangeiuent appears thoroughly 
irregular. At any rate I have been unahlc to trace any features common 
to the leprosy tract in cither the natural character of the country or the caste 
or condition of the inhabitants which ore not equally common to the tracts in 
which leprosy is far below average. The Leprosy Commissioners apparently 
have been unable to trace any dear connection between climates, locality 
and incidence of leprosy Their one conclusion on this subject, that leprosy 
IS greatest in a dry climate is certainly not borne out in detail by the distri- 
button in the North-Western Provinces. 

165. Leprosy in the sexes— The proportion of male lepers to total male 
population 18 5 74 to 100,000, that of female lepers 130 to 100,000. The 
ihseaae is one which would be concealed whore it was possible to conceal 
it, and in all probablity a very large number of cases have been omitted. 
Leprous women in the plains who confine themselves to their homes, and whose 
leprosy is not therefore well known, would rarely be recorded as lepers. The 
circumstmces aie different in the hills, where few women are parda nnslim, 
and where in coiisoquence the existence of leprosy must be nearly as well known 
for a woman as a man It is in Garhwdl one might liope to havt the propor- 
tion of male and female lepeis best shown, even there, innlo lepers aiu moio 
than twice as numerous as females. There is nothing in the details for'tho 
returns for these provinces which would indicate less inequality in the sexes 
than this, and so far as the gross returns are concerned, nothing in the figures 
for other provinces of India. Some vonccaliuent m Garhwdl amongst wonion 
18 possible, but it can hardly be gieat. It is piobable thureiore that men 
arc moio liable to leprosy than women. • 

Jhdrad Xo \\\, tkamxg lAe Humier of lepm of rati relwiiQU now ami ta ISfil 
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* * " 
266. Leprosy by religions. — ^The returns for distribution of leprosy by 
religion and caste are afiocted to so large an extent by the large proportion of 
lepers in the hill districts that it is necessary, to deduct them from the returns 
before the incidence can be considered effpctivcly. This deduction being 
made, the percentages for the dilforent religions are as follows ; — 


1 Komber 

1 Ptrantage on total nligioa. 


Total 

Hale 

Fomala. 

Total. 

U»1o. 

Fonial.. 

Binda 

VaulmiD 

JUD . 

Chrubu 

12,871 

1,88$ 

19 

20 

10,869 

1,G03 

16 

1C 

2.003 

332 

8 

i 

■0328 

0291 

0374 

■0631 

■0467 

■0362 

■0460 

•0106 

•0107 

■0077 

■0213 

Total 

14,745 

12,404 

2,341 

•0322 

■0623 

■0106 


Muhammadans show a lowor incidence than Hindus, probably to some 
extent because, on the whole, their social position and surroundings are better. 
Jams have a‘ considerably lower proportion of lepers than either Hindus or 
Muhammadans for probably the some reasons. The returns for Christians are 
peculiarly misleading, because the Kumaun leper asylums are under the 
charge of Christian Missionaries, and a large proportion of the lepers in 
them have declared themselves Christians ; nevertheless it has been argued 
from the incidence of leprosy on hill Christians that the real proportion of 
lepers in India was far higher tlian that reported. 


2G7. Leprosy by caste-— Turning to the caste percentages given in 
__ 3 ^ Appendix No XXVIII, we 
• ^ find that the castes which give 
... w the highest percentages of 
. 32 lepeis arc those named in the 
!.! 32 margin; amongst them are all 
** the principal fishing and cul- 
tivating castes, except in the first group, Mallahs, and in the second Kisans 
and Kocrica. It also includes castes of the highest position, Brdhmans and 
Kdjputs. It does not include Chamirs, for whom the incidence is ,‘30. The 
only inference, it appears to me possible to draw, is that the influence of 
locality is greater than that of social surroundings. 
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jtMraet l/o, 112, comparing He incidence of leproty i» then 
promneei leith those of other prowaces of India, 
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268. Leprosy in 
other provinces of 

Indiai— The inci- 
dence of leprosy in 
this is compared 
with that of the 
other "provinces of 
India in the margia 
The provinces are in 
this respect average. 
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Chapter XIIL-THE CASTES, BACES AND TEIBES OE TEE PROVINCES. 

269. Tho Casts Tables.— The tables regarding castes wliich have been 
prepared in the present census are as follows — 

(1) Tabic XVI, part A. — Showing for the Hindu, Muhammadan, Jam, 
Sikh and Arya religions, all caste or tribal divisions together with such 
subdivisions as are of provincial importance, or are found m a few or more' 
districts of the province. 

(2) Table XVI, part B — Showing such subdivisions ns, though locally 
important, occur in a few districts of the piovinco. 

(3) A caste index showing the names of all sub-divisions of castes 
recorded in the census schedules. 

(4) Tables XIIA., XIIIA, XI VA, XVA.-Showiiig the (bslnbii- 
tiou of the infirmities, regarding which information li.v.s been collected in tlie 
census amongst the ca.stes or tribes of each religion. 

(5) Table C — Showing the extent to which education prcvail.'i 
amongst the castes and tribes of the provineo. 

(6) Table ]) — Showing the conditions as rcg.iids iivil coiulitioii of e.ieli 
caste in the province. 

The Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudli has 
recently appointed a selected officer Honorary Director of Ellinogi.ipluc.il 
Research in these provinces, and it is undoistood that ho is collecting luatcn.d 
for an exhaustive work on the origin and customs of the various c.istos of 
the province 1 do not, therefore, projiosc to include m the jircsent chapter 
any remarks on the subject, cxce[it to embody for the use of the Depaitinent 
of Ethnology, such information as it was found iiece.Hviiy to collect from 
districts for the preparation of the caste tables and as may be wanted to 
explain the arrangement of the tablo.s. T.iblo XVI and the caste indi'X 
have been specially prepared in view of their being umsI by the Dui'ctoi of 
Ethnological research, and are, therefore, orranged alphabetically, to admit of 
such rearrangement and classification as he may think necessary It w.is 
absolutely impossible for me, in general, to doteimmo by any other test, tli.vn 
that of numbers, what was to be considered a 8ep.iriito caste, and what weic 
the genuine subdivisions of each caste I have, therefore, followed the general 
rule for table XVI of preserving separate all castes, tho identity of wlndi w.is 
not ascertained beyond doubt, and of showing as scp.ir.ite all subdivisioii.s of 
castes which occur in several districts, or contain in any one disti ict more than 
200 persons. It is probable that a number of the castes shown as m parate in 
table XVI arc branches of a single caste Jl is ceitain th.at for many 
castes the subdivis'ional names lecordcd arc soraetiiiies synonyms and some- 
times cross, so that persons really of the same .subdivision may appear under 
one of several headings. I started with the idea that it would be possible to 
ascertain by enquiry bom distiicts what the real subdivisions of castes were, but 
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the number of the namos which occurred in the census registers and the 
scantiness and inconsistency of the information received on the subject from 
districts, made it clear that a consistent , and exhaustive record of caste 
subdivisions could only be made with the assistance of specialists in every 
district, and after enquiries extending over several years. Table XVI is, 
therefore, prepared except for the best known castes direct from the census 
registers without material alteration so far as the sub-caste entries are con- 
cerned. It involved no little trouble to reduce the original caste lists to 
oven the extent to which they have been reduced. The number of synonyms 
and occupational names which appeared in the original registers was very 
extensive, and the contradictory information regarding them coming from 
different districts made it a matter of much difficulty to find their proper 
places. With regard to the caste tables on infirmities, education and civil 
condition, the ciroumstances are somewhat different. The exact boundaries 
of a caste are here of less importance than identity of function and circum- 
stances, and I have, therefore, used greater liberty in dealing with the returns. 
In these tables the different castes have been classified in accordance with 
a scheme of classification drawn up by the Census Commi8.sioncr for India, 
and which, though in regard to artisan classes somewhat unnecessarily 
detailed for a provincial classification, is, as finally amended, more consistent 
and more successful in biinging allied castes into at least the same group 
than any other I have seen. It is founded on the traditional occupation of 
the different castes. 

270 Olasaiflcation of castes by traditional occupation-— The classifi- 
cation and total numbers, male and female for each caste and group of castes, 
along with the number of sub-caste names which occur in the census registers 
are shown in the caste ab.stract printed as Appendix No. XXX 'I’lio other 
caste tables arc arranged on the same system to bi ing together castes for 
which the various statistics given are likely to bo simil.ir Tboy .arc referred 
ill the chapters on the special subjects which they illustrate. 

The following table gives an abstract of the figures for each group and 
shows the proportion homo by the group to the total population of the 
provinces, 

271. Distribution of different castes.— The province is, as a whole, much 
more uniform in regard to ethnological characteiistics th.m any other province 
in Northern India. The great castes Brahmans, Chamdrs, Rdjpiits and 
Ahirs extend all over the province. Most of the servile and trading 
castes do so also, and the cultivating castes, though the names change, arc so 
much alike in all essentials as to be more closely connected than the branches 
ot many other castes. The chief exceptions to this rule of general distribu- 
tion aro the Jats, Bhuinhars and Pasis The two former confined to 
opposite ends of the provipcc and entirely sepafate frolli other castes, the 
latter in its various branches spread over all the oast and centre of the 
provinces, but with nothing to correspond with Doab. The distribution of 
the leading castes or groups qf castes is shown in the appended maps Nos 13, 
14, 15 and 16. 
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272. Stlitement showing variations in castes nnreliable.—An eza^ . 

mination of the variations in the population of different castes is rendered 
difficult by the fact that certain castes are so closely connected that th* 
figures for one vary at the expense of the other, and because of the number 
of not very well ascertained combinations made at last census. The follow* 
ing statement compares the variations for all Hindu castes with a population 
of 100,000 or more. Muhammadan castes are still less defined, and no 
comparison of the variations in their numbers can be made with the figures 
of last census. 
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273. Remarks on various castes — regard to the preparation of the 
tables and especially table XVI, the following remarks may be of use to 
those who have occasion to use tliem. They embody in general the results 
of enquiries 1 found it necessary to make from districts. I follow the same 
order ns in table XVI itself. 


Affarit/a.—'l'he first caste which occura requires mention. It, as now 
shown, contains only the numbers of an aboriginal tribe in Hirzapur. In 
former census returns a number of Aganyas in Bulandshahr were invaria- 
bly included. Enquiry on the present occasion elicited the reply that they 
were a separate caste intermarrying with persons of the same caste ; that they 
were of Rdjput descent and emigiants from Moradabad. In Moradabad no 
trace of the caste could be found, and a fnrthci emjuiry as to where thoir 
marriages were arranged led to the information being obtained that they 
married in Aligarh, Etah and Agra; that in Aligarh they were known as 
Gole Thiikurs and in .^gra as Nuneras. They aic in fact Luniyas (see 
remarks on that casto). 


AMr.— The similarity of the name in Urdu and in pronunciation to 
Ahir led to what were on inspection detected as clearly mistakes in the table 
as originally compiled The figures were circulated to districts, and it is 
hoped” those now presented are accurate. It was shown by the replies from 
districts that some confusion existed in the returns for last census. 


Ahir.^A number of tho persons here included as Alilrs were returned 
as a separate caste, Ghosi, from Hamfrpur, Jhdnsi, Jalaun and Bilnda. They 
were reported from the districts to be separate from Ahirs .as, however, the 
main Ahir : sub-castes do not intermarry, they would readily be considered 
absolutely separate castes ; and as it was certain that tlie Ghosis of Bundel- 
khand were the same caste as were returned from Cawnpore, Fatehpur, Ac., 
as Ahir sub-caste Ghosi, they have been combined under that sub-casto. 
There were no Ahirs of the Ghosi subdivision in the original lists of the 
districts named, so that the figures for the so*c.allcd Ghosi caste are roadi y 
ascertainable. Tho subdivisions of Ahiis shown in the statement undoubtedly 
cross - but the information received on.tlie subject on this and all other 
castes was so vague and contradictory, that it was considered better to pre^nt 
the figures as originally returned and not to attempt combinations. The 
Ghosis just named are probably Nandbans. 

AAm-asi-Uocs not occur at last census, having probably been included 
amongst BrAhmans. An account of tho caste is given in Growse’s Muttra 
Memoir, page 11. They are hereditary carriers and dealers in salt, but also 
officiate as temple priests. 

AralA.-Ie a branch of the great Pasi tribte, and the large variations in 
tho total population of tho caste since last census is probably dim to tho fact 
that a larger proportion was then included in Pasi. There are now 
1G,210 persons shown under Pasi as of the Arakh sub-caste. I have 
in all such castes followed the uniform rule that, unless identity was absolute- 
ly certain the returns were printed as received and without transfer from 
one caste to another. • 
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Badhik . — Was at last census included in Baheliya, a caste from which 
it is perfectly separate. The caste is v6ry much more numerous than the 
statement shows. They call themselves Bdjputs and have no doubt been 
entered as Chauhans. The Grorakhpur returns show no Bodhiks, although a 
considerable number have been settled there. 

Bahelit/a . — At last census included Ahcriya, Badhik, Beriya, Boriya, 
Chirimar and several other castes now shown separately and believed to bo 
perfectly separate. 

BalaAar.—Is an occupational term. The persons so shown are probably 
either Basor or Bhangi. 

Bandt . — la mentioned by Crookc as a bird-catching caste of the Tardi. 
In that district they have been included as a sub-caste of Hill Homs. 

Baniya . — The Bishnoi sub-caste are, for the most part those Baniyas 
who belong to the Bishnoi sect referred to in tlie chapter on sects. Bishnois 
have, however, for the most part entered a proper sub-caste name, whilst, 
on the other hand, most of the entries hero in Muzaffarnagar and Meerut 
are probably due to Agarwala Baniyas often describing themselves os “Bishni,” 
meaning Vaishnava. 

Baniya Huiar.— la the census returns for 1872, this sub-caste was 
shown as Dhusar. The returns for the present census as originally received 
showed both Dhusar and Duaar separately for some districts, whilst in others 
large numbers which could only belong to the Dusar subdivision were 
tabulated as Dhusars. Enquiry on the subject was made in all districts and 
the figures regrouped in accordance with the result, The Dhusar, who claim 
a Brdhmanical origin and, according to Todd, perform Brdhmanical functions 
in their original home in Rdjputana, — have been shown as a separate caste, 
Dhusar Bhaigava. Tliey include many men of distinction in the provinces. 
On the other hand, Dusar is a sub-caste of Baniyas of low standing, permit- 
ting widow remarriage, who have no connection whatsoever with the Bhar- 
gava caste. They ai'e stated to be a branch of Umars descended from n 
second wife, hence the name Dusar. It is possible that the figures os shown 
are still not correct. Dhusars, comparatively strong in the western districts, 
are not likely to be as numerous as the returns show in Allahabad, A 
second reason for confusion as to Dhusar was introduced by many of the 
caste showing themselves as Bnihmans, whilst Bhargava is also a sub-caste 
of Sarwariya BrAhmans. It appears prob.ahle that many of the latter have 
been included in Dhusar 

Baniya d/iomaiya.— This is a sectarian not a caste subdivision, and the 
numbers are in all probability not reliable. Jhamaji was the founder of the 
Bishnoi sect, but, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the sect in the central 
districts does not preserve the same rigorous separation from other Hindus 
as in Bijnor and Moradabad. 

Baniya il/a/iojan.— -The word is frequently quoted as a caste name by 
a group of Baniya suh-castes of the lowest status. It is used also by Eal- 
wars, and it is possible that some Ealwars have been included here. 
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Tlie use of the word Baniya as a casto designation has been objected 
to by a critic of a former census report, but without, so far as I can see, 
sufficient justification. It is tiue that under the name Baniya are quoted a 
number of castes to uli intents and purposes absolutely separate and varying 
in status from the high caste Agarwala oi Oswal to the very low caste Kandu 
or Umar ; but the popular use of the word Baniya to include all is so universal, 
that any attempt to enumerate without employing this name would be ceitnin 
to result in the greatest confusion The Baniya is not the only caste by any 
means in which the different branches are absolutely endogenous and sepa- 
rate. 

Jianjara — The minor Banjarn subdivisions as enumerated showed names 
like Badi and Brijbasi, which would appear to indicate a close connection with 
Mats. Sumo cmjuiiy was made on the subject by Mr. Vincent Smith, who, 
however, was unable to find evidence of any direct connection between the 
castes. 

Bmsfihor. — The caste name is occupational and the persons shown as 
Dhanuk probably le-dly belong to that caste. Many of the others are Dhnr- 
kars for whom Bansphor is shown as a sub-c.i8tc. In (act, probably both 
Dharkar and Bansphor are castes of recent formation not yet completely 
severed from the parent Dhauuks and Dorns 

Barai — The Bnrai and Tamboli castes are, judging from the census 
returns, originally altogether the same, and even now in general, undistingiiish- 
able. Some districts, however, report that Barais and Tatiibolis do not 
intermarry, and it is probable that a process of separation is going on, 
the actual pin cultivator calling himself Barai whilst the dealer is gnuluiilly 
being sopaidted as the Tamboli caste. The returns aio printed as received 
from districts. 

Bnrgah and Bnrgi — Are given as tabulated in districts. Tliey are 
probably Bans, but Bargah is ustsl as a title by Alurs also. 

Baikal 'I’he close coriespoudence between the Barhai and Lohar sub- 

divisions ludieatis a close connection between the castes They were pro- 
bably originally the same, and now not far apart Woikiiig m metal, liow- 
ever* always tends to depress a caste m the Hindu soci.al system, and Burhais 
and Lohars are now di«tinguishcd by the fact that, whilst a high caste Hindu 
will drink from a Barhai, he refuses to do so from a Lohar. 

Bai-wai —Apparently includes two castes— rice-pounders, not of the best 
reputation, in Rohilkhaiid, and professional thieves in Gonda and els, 'where 
in prison. The latter Barwar always professes to belong to another caste, 
and the numbers in the return are probably much below the mark. 

Bawariya.—\a another caste of which the returns are probably incom- 
,plote, 

Beldar —Was at last census included in Luniya, to which in all pro- 
babiUty a considerable number belong. The combination is not, however, 
safe, asChamars, who take to earthwork on roorls and railways, at once become 
Beldars in caste. KJharot, shown as a subdivision of Beldar in Gorak^iur 
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and Baati, also appears as a separate caste. From the latter district they 
were reported to be a caste of mat-weavers. 

Belwar. — Is a caste of carriers and cattle-dealers closely resembling . 
the Naiks and probably of similar origin. They occur in many more districts 
than have returned them. From Gunda it is reported that the Belwars 
there recorded themselves as Sanadh Brihroans. 

Bengali — Should include only the wandering tribe of that name, but 
. probably includes also natives of Bengal whose caste was improperly omitted 
in the schedules. I am indebted to the District Superintendent of P.ilice, 
Muzaffarnagar, for the following notes on Bengalis They are also known 
as Singhiwalas from the horn cup which they use for cupping The blood 
is usually drawn from the soles of the feet with a view to getting rid of the 
superabundant heat of the disposition. They believe they arc called Bengalis 
because they learned to cup in Bengal. Part of the caste is Musaliudn in 
name, but in name only, as all sacridee to Devi. Socially they are Hindus 
of the lowest grade like Nats and Kanjais, but are altogether unconnected 
with these castes. 

Bhagat — Is a dancing girl caste of the Agra Division. It is reported 
to be a caste, not simply an occupational name. 

Bhand, — Includes only 14 Hindus. It is not a Hindu caste, and was 
properly entered from the occupation of the persons enumerated. 

Bhangi.—At last census included Baser and Domar, now shown 
separately. 

BharWiunja. — Shows Kandu as a subdivision. Kandus, a Bania sub-caste, 
frequently are grain- parchers by trade and hence the entry. The other 
subdivisions evidence the claim the Bharbhuujas like the Darzis make that 
they are Kayasths. 

Bhatiya. — Are traders in several of the Doab districts, though only 
shown in Muttra. They claim to be Bhatti Riijputs m Aligarh, and most 
are so entered. Bulandshahr repoited that they were Khattris and had 
been so shown. In Etah the name appears to be applied to another caste 
who are purohits of Uahoi Baniyas. They do not occur in the census tables 
as Bhatiyas. 

A somewhat indefinite account of the Bind caste is given in Crooke’s 
Ethnographical handbook. The census returns sujtgcst some conneciion 
with the Gonds of Ghazipur^aiid Ballia 

Beriya.— Is another branch of the Pasi oaste.^ It probably should have 
been included in the corresponding subdivision of that caste. 

Brdhman. — The allocation of the difibrent Brfihman sub-castes is well 
defined and is shown in the accompanying map No. 1 7. 

Chain . — The persons shown as Chain, Kewat, Mallah, and possibly many 
of those included in Kahar, probably belong to the same caste or group of 
castes. 'The actual relations which exist between them and their sub-castes 
are, however, far from certainly ascertained and all have been shown as 
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niumerated. It appears fairly certain that under the names of Kewnt, Chain 
iiid Mallah are included a group of endogenous fishing and boiiting castes 
Rrho, not having any direct relations, but still recognizing some connection 
with each other, use an occupational term to denote the gioup to which they 
belong. 

DhaiaA \ are castes wliich, from the census returns, appear to be 
Dorn > connected The distinction h.w so fai not been 

Dusadh J defined, and each is shown as a separate caste, though the 
others occur as sub-castes. 


Doi ha.— With a total population of 68 is reported by Klien to be a 
separate caste and to come originally from Gonda or B.ihr.iich, ttluch distncts 
return none of thton. They are rope-uiakeis by occupation. If tlie account 
of the caste given by the district is to bo relied on. they are consideiubly 
higher in the social stage than the Kanj.irs who are the principal ropc-inalvnig 
tribe They permit widow roman lage and divorce and drink spirits, but do 
noteatpoikor vermin. Dorha is reported to be a separate caste, though 
the numbers are so small as to make it unlikely They make ropes and 
bamboo baskets, and were it not that they are repoited to abstain Irom 
eating pork might be idoutifiod with Dharkars 

Fahr —The compilation for the mendicant classes gave great tri>ublo. 
The general word Fakir, not propcily applicable to a Hindu tiieiidic.»nt at all, 
|i8 commonly used without further 8pociGc.ation. Tho words Uosh.iin 
liraoi Jogi, Saniyasi, were appaienkly used by a considerable proportion 
rtha'’enumorator.s as interchangeable, each appearing as a subdivision of llie 
Ihers A lar<re proportion of the subdivisioiml names reported wore ubso- 
Itely unrecogmzable. Thus out of 71 subdivisions found in the scbedules 
Ibr Bairagi only 18 were recognized by the leading B.iiragis of Ajudlnya 
as being names of genuine Bairag. sects. The others wore citliei not tricvd 
or did nut belong to Ba.rag.s at all It was found lu, possible to comp, c an 
exhaustive or oven a consistent list of the diffe.cut entries returned, and the 
tabic had to take its present form in which the entries in the ca.ste columns 
are preserved, even though the entries in the suUasle column.s were incon- 
sistent with them, it being more p.obablc that the first ^ 

second Thus an entry Jogi Dasnaiui would stand amongst Jog. unsp. u fitd 
Z small number of entiles undei Gcshain Gokulastha and Bimdi.ib.uii 
shows how unsatisfaetunly the schedules m this -l-J ^ 

Thou-h the subdiv.sional names arc universally used, all have d.s r _ 
mder Gosha.n uuspeediod H may be interesting to note Bio nmne.s^o. th.se 
)asnaim subdivisions which occur. They arc in, r .i, . tuii classes 

pu b.” ». i'b« “p 

rry and remain m caste. 
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Is reported from the Tardi to he a bird-catching caste. They 
are probably Baheliyas. 

Gole — The persons shown in this column are Luneras, and might have 
been included in that caste. 

Gond.—A caste of domestic servants which occur in somewhat large 
numbers in the Benares Division, must be distinguished from the aboriginal 
Gonds, who alone are mentioned in Mr. Crooke’a Glossary. Relations between 
the Binds and the Gonds have alieady been suggested. 

Gorcha —Is another caste reported from Kheri only and, like Doriha, 
said to have emigrated from Gonda and Bahraich. They claim to be 
descended from Kalhans Rdjputs of pargana Gvrarich. They are reported 
to be of much the same status as the Dorha, permitting widow remarriage 
hut not eating poik They are by occupation fishermen and mat-makers. 

Hofjala — Or Harjaliya are reported from several districts. A wander- 
ing tribe who could not be traced when the suliscqucnt enquiries were made, 
hut who wore believed in Shdbjnhunjmr to subsist by begging from Ahirs 
and Lodhas 

H>}ra and Ja»tgar are neither of them properly caste entries. The 
latter aio probably Thathcre. 

Joshi —The hill Joshi, a genuine Brdbman, is not included in this caste. 

Kachhi, Kocri, Murao — Are believed to be very closely allied castes, if 
not identical The sub-caste names here, many of them common to cultivat- 
ing enstes cntiiely distinct, give less assistance than elsewhere, but each of 
the names uccuts as a 8ttb-c.iste of each of the others 

Kayoslh —The subdivision Srivastah includes many of the Hindu Darzis. 
SoniG oiKiuiry made in Allahabad and Oudh regarding Klieinadoz, a class 
of Varzis, who used to make tents, elicited tho information that most were 
shown as Kayivtlis in tho caste returns. They are of course not recognized 
by genuine Kay.isths from whom they are separated definitely by permitting 
widow remarriage. 

Kharadi — Is an instance of a caste in course of formation They tend 
to become separate fiom Barbais^ but are not yet distinctly recognized as 
separate. 

Kkarof — Thouah following Crooke, it has been shown as a separate caste 
wheie so returned, is clearly the same as tho Kharot shown as a subdivision 
of Kowat. 

KhuUri. —Yor this caste the subdivisions show/i are what are distin- 
guished by themselves as the “ Al, ” There also exists a cross topographical 
Bubdivisicm which was stated by Khattris whom I consulted on the subject 
to be accidental, that detei mining marriage relations being the " Al” solely. 

— Lodlia occurs as a subdivision, and the two castes are probably 
the same. The population statistics in several districts show a large fall in 
Lodha as compared with neighbouring districts, a fall which is explained by 
part of the caste having been transferred to ILisan. 
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XiaMwa.—Entriea for peraons shown as of castes Lakhera, Kancher, 
Manihar, Churihar and Potgar, appeared with such irregularity from 
different districts that it was considered necessary to make enquiry on 
>the Bulc^ct. The result was that Laikheras and Eanchers have been 
combined, bat Manihars al&ough probably identical kept separate. The' 
acconnts given by members of the caste of their origin are very various 
and sometimes ingenioua Une account is that, like the Patwas, with whom 
they are connected, they where originally Eayaths. According to another 
account they were made from the dirt washed from Parbatti before her • 
marriage with Siva, created by the god to make bangles for his wife and 
hence called Deobansl Again, it is stated that they were created by Krishna - 
to make bangles for the Gopies. The most elaborate acsofkit of their origin 
given states ^at they were originally Jadobansi B^jputs, who assisted the 
Kurus to make a fort of lao in which the Pandus were to be treacherously 
burnt. For this treachery they were degraded and compelled eternally 
to work in lac or glass. They are in status ordinary low caste Hindus 
permitting widow remarriage and divorce, drinking wine, bnt not eating pork. 
They make tiklis as well as lac and gloss* bangles. 

Lorha. — Is a rope-making caste shown in Sahfiranpur only. 

Xuntya and Lunmi or Nunera were originally shown separately, the 
former in the east and the latter generally in the west, but each appeared to 
such an extent as a sub-caste of the other tliat there was no advantage In 
preserving the distinction. 

Mahdhrdhmm. — The nunibcrs shown arc very much )»elov' the mark, 
the majority of the caste has been included in Bi.^hraans, the Alnlidlir.'ihni.in 
being veiy reluctant to use the distinguishing }ireii.\ in giving his ciihte. 

^^n aboriginal caste of the Eastern Diin, did not occur 
separately at last census, and is not shown in Crookes handbook The 
following notes from Dehra Diin may therefore be of intere.st — 

“ The Mahra* are the aboriginal inhabitants and occujJy all the nnhealtliy villages in the 
Hastem Ddn, where no one else can hve. These are also Bijputs and are eloscly allied to the 
Bhoksas of the Rohilkhand Tar&i and Thama of the Oudh Tarii . they are clearly all one and 
the eame race. “ The Mahras have few traditions except that their nnccstors wuic Rttjputs, 
They present many points of resemhlance to the Blioksas, though neither will aclcDowledge 
any connection with the other. They are of settled habits, dwel lers in swamps imd cultivators 
of nee and ate proof agednst malaria. Tliey do not admit ouluders into the caste. They 
are timid and are averse to intercourse with strangers. TTiey marry generally on attaining 
puber^. They ate in their habits and customs Hindus of 'the ordinary low caste type, and 
Ganr Bidhmans ate employed by them as priests f<» maniago and funeral ceremonies. 
Remarriage of the widows is permitted. The widow is not idiliged to mairy tier husband's 
elder or younger brother. They eat pork and fowls and drink sjniits liLc most of the 
dwelleie in the Tarfi swSmps. Some of them are hunters and catch game, and others are 
good fishennen." 

Means Madrasi, shown without specification of caste 

. Jifuien.— Is a Muhammadan caste of some extent; similarity of occupa- 
tion has led two Hindus to show themselves as of this caste, 
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iVaii.— Is a casto of good status of zamfhddrs and cattle dealers. Thaj, 
are believed to be of Banjara origin, but have now settled down, ; and, aa 
they are well-to-do, allege a Brdhnaanical origin. In Basti they showed them- 
selves as Brdhmans. 


Niariya. —Is also an occupational term and so is Paturiya. It includes 
in general most women who are prostitutes or dancing girls, and whose casto 
occupation is not dancing. 

Potgar . — Is reported from Fartdbgarh to be a soparate caste engaged in 
manufacturing beads. They are stated to be of Rdjput descent and still, 
unlike the Lakheras, to preserve high caste ways, wearing the janeo and not 
allowing widow remarriage. 

Rdjput.— K comparison of the numbers of each clan recorded for each 
district with those at last census disclosed variations so considerable as to 
necessitate a general enquiry on the subject. In some cases the variations 
appear to bo due to the fact that Rdjput women after marriage are sometimes 
recorded. as of their husband’s and sometimes as of their father’s caste, the 
latter being probably the proper entry. Other variations woro so large 
as to be inexplicable. There were soma districts in which the figures given 
for each clan at last census bore no relation whatsoever to those now ascer- 
tained. Every efl'ort was made by comparison in detail with distiict figures 
to get the present lists correct as to numbers and names. The spurious 
Chauhana of the North-Western districts are shown amongst Chauhan 
Rdjputs. They almost all so described themselves and it was impossible to 
discriminate between them and the genuine Chauhans. 


Rdmaiya.—1% a pedlar caste of Bijnor and neighbouring districts. The 
following extract from a letter by Mr. P. S. Bullock on this casto may bo 
given 

" The Rfimaiyas have for years past been settled down in the Bijnor district in tho 
Chandpnr and Ohampur tahsUs. Altogether they are to he found m 35 or 4i0 villages, 
but chiefly in large groups in the villages of Nurpur, Bohunagli, Nahilpur and Harupur. 
I believe this to be the only dutrict in India m which they have settled down in any 
number, but they live in a few vill^^ in the Fanjib, vtr., in Delhi, Amntsar and Patiala, 
one village (Chdkhana) in Sah&ranpor, two villages (Chandpnr and Soron) in Aligarh, and in 
Bettiah and Bhagalpur in Bengal. They are pedlars hy profession and sell precious stones 
and boxwala goods, such as mirrors, combs, soap, candles and stones,. 


" They call themselveB Sikhs by religion and they worship Clara Nanak, and say they 
came from the Fauj&b. Some shave their heads, and some do not. In fact, they appear 
to have twaseols and account for it thus— Gnra Nanak had two sons — 

I linohmi Das. , 


J 


Srichand. I 

Sodnlranch. I Sihhliiueb. ~ 

The descendants of Srichand shave and look like Bindns,. but they am a dnmkei^ 
lot and eat meat, but do not worship the cow. They travel all over India, chiefly inth 
Deccan, while the Sikh elan travd chiefly in the Fonjib. About 500 of them live in'N 
which is the largest collection of them in one village, 1 believe, in India. 

<' The population in Bijnor is 3,052, n*., 2,155 famsles and 888 midss. Theflj. 
if easily aoooanted for, as the men travel abent and earn th«r liriqg; 
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at home. They do not cnltivate. They are well off and make lote of money by ‘ carpet 
bagging-' " 

Jlangres and liangsaz.— Arc both occupational names. The former are 
probably Chhipi, the latter Barhai or Lakhera. 

Sani or Saini. — Was at last census coiubiiied with Mali. They arc, 
however, stated by Mr. J. O. Miller, lately Settlement Officer at Mu/,.iffar- 
nagar, to preserve themselves absolutejy distinct and have in consequence 
been shown separately. The sub-caste names shown for both castes are the 
same, and it is probable that the absolute separation Mr. Miller attests is 
comparatively late. 

Satgop and Sud— Are foreign castes, and the persons shown lu the 
return pilgrims. 

kaun. — Is a caste of Hill Khas Edjputs, shown separately in the Tarai 
only. 

Siyarmer. — Should have been included in Kanjar. 

Tamiali. — Is either Bind or P^isi 

274. Muhamniadail castes ill-defined,— The boundaries of the Muham- 
madan castes are ill-defined, as there is, on one hand, a tendency to constitute 
every occupation a caste, and, on the other, for all low-caste Muhammadans to 
enrol themselves amongst Pathana or Sheikhs So far as it was possible, 
members of artizan castes, who included themselves amongst Sheikhs by such 
names as Sheikh Nurbaf (Julaha) or Sheikh Khwaja Mansuri (Dhuna), have 
boon incorporated in the castes to which they belong, but a large number have 
shown themselves as Sheikh Siddiki or Sheikh Kureshi and not a few as 
Pathan Ghori. Those who have done so are uudistinguishablu from the 
genuine members of these classes. 
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Chapter XIV.-THE OCCUPATIONS OP THE PEOPLE. 

275 . The enumaration of persons dependent on each occupation,- It 

has already been mentioned that in the present census the principle on which 
the occupation tables have been prepared has been changed. The present 
tables show the number of persons dependent on each occupation without 
distribution of woikers and non- workers, whereas at last census the entries 
showed the .ictual number of woikers, only the gross number of the non- 
workers being shown as unoccupied. The enumerator’s record distinguished 
workers and non-workers, but the distinction was ignored in the subsequent 
abstraction and tabulation. It has been considered by several officeis 
that this implied a distinct loss of available information, but personally 1 
believe m the soundness of the course prescribed by the Government of 
India. The complexity of the operations of tabuhition and compilation of 
the occupation returns was great as they stood, and had the number of 
entries been doubled with the cost and the intricacy of the work would have 
been greatly inoreased. There is, niorco\er, the greatest reason to doubt 
whether the distinction between woikers and non-woi kers was in enumera- 
tion observed with such an amount of accuiacy as to make returns preserv- 
ing the distinction valuable. 

The recoid of occupations in enumeration gave considerably more trouble 
than any other part of the schedule. The insti uctioris to enumerators and 
supervisors were as follows — 

“ Enter here the exact occupation or means of livelihood of all males and females who 
do work or live on private prUperty, such as house-rent, shares, &c In the case of children 
and women who do no work, enter the occupation of the head of their family, or of the 
person who supports them, adding the woid “depndent, " but do not leave this column 
unfilled for any one, even an infant. If a person have two or more occupations, enter only 
the chief one, except when a person owns or cultivates land in addition to another occupation, 
when both should ho entered. If a person be temporanly out of employ, enter the last or 
ordinary occupation." 

“ No vague terms should ho used, such as " service," " Government service," " shop- 
keeping," “ writing," or labour," &» , but the exact semec, the goods sold, the class of 
wnting or labour, must be stated. When a person’s occupation is connected with agricul- 
ture it should be stated whether the land is cultivated in person or all let to tenants j if 
he be an agricultural labouicr, it should be stated whether he bo engaged by the month 
or year or is a daily field labourer. Women wlio earn money by occupations independent 
of their husbands, such as selling firewood, cowdung cakes, grass, by grmding flour or 
doing house work for wages, should be shown under those, occupatiqps. If a person 
makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as “ maker and seller " of them. If 
a person lives on alms, it should be stated whether he is a religious mendicant or an 
ordinary beggar. When a person is m Government, Railway, or Municipal service, the 
special service should be entered fiist, and tlie word Government or Municipal, &c., after, 
as clerk, Government ; sweeper. Municipal ; labourer. Railway." 

« The greatest care must be taken in understanding and gettmg the enumerators to 
understand how the entries b this column must be made." 
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"(1). The object is to record the immediate source of the income by which cbcIi and 
every person is supported. The question by which tlie answer to be recorded can onlmanly 
be obtained is — “ By what trade or by what source of income are you supplujil » (“taunse 
perha se, ya kaunsi amdam so, gUAsr karte ho ? ” or more familiarly " tumbaro yehin kya 
k&m hota hai ?” The entry will be the same whether tlm trade is actually carried on by 
the person enumerated or by his other relative or guardian, except that m the latter case 
the word “ dependent " will be affixed. Some care will probably be necessary to guard 
against the record by domestic servants of their master’s trade or source of income Old 
servants may be likely to class themselves with the members of their master’s family,” 

" (2) In recording occupation the most spc. ific tt‘nns possible must be used, regarding 
shopkeepers the wares they deal in must be specified, Itegarding ]iersons serving in the 
aimy or civil service, their rank and the branch to which they belong. Pensions from 
either the military or civil service should be specitiej Spocml attention is needl'd to the 
record of occupations of agiicultural classes. Their connection with the land should be 
shown m the most specific ivay and by the name which is used locally, , the proprietor 
of a revenue-free estate should be sbown as muafidftr and not simply vamimlir Sub- 
tenants will be distinguished from tenants-ip-ehief Gardeneis (lisgbban, mall, &c.) and 
market gardeners (kunjia, &o ) should be distingnished fiom ordinary cultivators ” 

“ (3). With regard to agiicultnral labourers, care mnst be taken to distinguish those 
more or loss permanently employed, those known as halwaha, bah, cliarwfihA, baldi, 
or by the general name of " kamera,” from those who arc employed by the day or by the 
job, and usually known as mazdur or mehnati. To distingmsh the latter from city labourers, 
they should ho shown as khet ka mazdur.” 

“ {t). Note that the second occupation of agricultunsts and of those only is to be 
entered.” 

The errors usually found in enumerators’ work were in general duo to 
a tendency, almost insuperable, to record occupations in far too general 
terms. There was also a tendency, due to the rule that second occupa- 
tions of agriculturists were to be shown, to record two occupations where 
ainioultuie was not one, thus making it difficult to ascertain in abstraction 
which was the chief occupation. A uniform rule had to bo observed, and 
it was therefore prescribed that when this happened the occupation first 
entered was to be regarded as the chief one, Tjiis was probably correct in 
the majority of instances, and any eriors due to it would bo likely to balance 
each other. 

276 . Tabulation aud final occupation tables.— Occupation entries were 
tabulated in alphabetical order without any combination of items not abso- 
lutely identical being permitted. The re-cl^ification of the entries according 
to the proscribed scheme shown in the final tables was entiicly done in com- 
pilation in the Central office. For this purpose classification regiskrs wero 
opened in English and vernacular. The entries for several districts wero first 
classified by me in English. A vernacular copy of my entries was made oyer 
to each Superintendent in charge of a group of occuiiation moharrirs, with 
the orders that the compilation sheets were to be prepared according to 
the register for all entries which occurred in it, but that new entries were 
to be reported to me before their classification was entered. In this way a 
complete classification of the occupation entries has been recorded and the 
volumes are available for use or comparison at next census. 
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The work was one of no small labour, many of the terms used in districts 
not occurring m any dictionary, and their meaning having to be ascertained 
from the districts. 

The tables regarding occupations accompanying the provincial report are 
three 

XVIIA. showing the distribution of the urban, rural and total popu- 
lation of the Biitish districts and native states of the province according 
to occupation and age. 

XVIIB. showing the distribution of the population of each district and 
state by occupation without distinction of age. 

XVIIO showing for the British districts and native states the second 
occupation of agriculturists. 

277 The clasaificatioD of ocenpations.— The general scheme of classi- 
fication was prescribed by the Census Commissioner for India with a view to 
making coinparisoii with standard English records of occupation as far possible 
as Indian peculiarities allowed. It was modified in minor details as work 
proceeded. The provincial tables omit all heads in tbo original scheme in 
which there were no entries for the province. The general scheme of 
classification is indicated in the following extract from a circular by the 
Census Commissioner . — 

“ In the first place, the aggregate of the vaiious means of livoihood am divided into 
the following main olabses — 

A — Government. 

B. — Pasture and agriculture. 

C. — Poisonal services. 

D. — The preparation and supply of material substances. 

It— Commerce and the transport of persons, goods and messages, the storage 
of goods. 

I'. — Professions — learned, artistic and minor. 

O — Indefinite occupations and means of subsistence independent of occupation. 

“ Subordinate to the seven classes come 24 orders, as shown marginally, bracketed 
according to tbcir respective mam heads. The 
first few explain themselves , as regards the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh, tbo 
object the article or servico is intended for 
IB placed more prominently than the matenal 
dealt with. On the other band, from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth, the latter is regard- 
ed as more charactciistic of the occupation than 
the object for ^hich thf prepared article is 
intended The distinction is, of course, con- 
ventional only and not economic, as in both 
orders the makers and the sellers of an article 
are combined, and it is only m the eighteenth 
order that special mention is made of those who 
return themselves as exclusively engaged in 
distribution.” 


-I 


I — Adnnniitriition 
II DlCciioi 

1 1 — l'\in'if(n and Icndataiy afaite acmic, 
V — Cattle Lreuiing, Ac 

1 1 — Voral and drink 

II — Light, firing and fonigo , 


SuppIemi'iitaTy mimremonts 


fabrics and dress. 


XI 11— Metals and in 
XIV — tiloss, pottery and sti 


XX — I,eariicd and SI 
XXI — bports and ainnseineiits 
XXII —Complex oecupations. 
XXllt -(Iude«nite 
, XXIV.- Indepeudont of vsrfc. 
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The claasificatioa next passes into sub^orders, and where still further 
8ub.otdoi.iia group. definition is thought necessary, into groups sub- 

ordinate to the Bub-ordera. 

Under the 77 sub orders have been arranged the occupations of the 
province in 419 heads An examination of these entries in detail would be 
one which would require a report in itself and I propose to make only a few 
remarks pointing out the salient features in the distribution of population by 
occupation. 

278. Causes producing inaccuracy in occupation tables.— Before doing 

so attention may bo drawn to certain general considerations which affuct the 
consistency or exhaustiveness of the occupation classification of the province. 

I — I have already referred to the tendency to undue generalization. 
1 regret that it took place not only in enumeration but in certain tabulation 
offices and has led to its being necessary to omit details for a good many 
occupations in tho districts in which it was extensive. 

II.'— The omission of record of domestic and secondary occupations was 
ioevitable unless the record of two or more occupations for each person was 
enjoined, a course almost impossible in view of liie enormous addition to the 
complexity of the returns. 

The domestic trades most usual in these provinces maybe mentioned. 
Tat-making, tazia-making, artificial flower-making, kite-making, thread-mak- 
ing, sewing, chikan and other embroidery, are often carried on. as doinustic 
work by men. They arc, except tat-making, usual only amongst Muham- 
madans. 

Tho absence of domestic sewing amongst Hindus is no doubt partly 
accounted for by tho fact that the dress of a low caste Hindu wonmn, in 
the eastern districts especially, wants little or no sowing, and that of a man 
not much, as compared with a Muhammadan There is no doubt, how over, 
that caste prejudices have great influence m the matter. The poverty of a con- 
sidcrable number of Muhammadan families who ccnsidcr themselves “slian'f” 
leads to their employing themselves largely on such occupations, especially 
in Lucknow ; but they rarely admit that they carry on those occupations as a 
means of earning a livelihood— Kahars do nct-makmg as a domestic trade 

Chikan and other embroidery (kamdani). 

Net- work (kamai bands mostly), 

Baskets of munj and sink, 

Pan-making, 

Vermicelli (aiwain)-inaking. 

Sewing, 

Stocking-knitting (a late accomplishment), 

Spinning, 

Cotton-cleaning, 

HI —The record for occupations which depend upon the season of year 
must necessarily be complete in a census taken on a fixed date As an 
example of importance, indigo-manufacture may bo mentioned. In certain 


j .are domestic trades 
y often carried on by 
I women. 
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districts it gives employment to a very largo nnmber of persons during the 
rains, but m Februaiy the factories are for the most part standing empty and 
111 consequence only a few permanaut employes are shown iii the census 
returns. 

IV. — Natii^e teiminology, unless qualified to an extent untrained enume- 
rntoia could haidly be expected to attempt, renders inevitable some want of 
detail and certnn arbitrary variations between some of the occupation 
columns. Thus a cattle-breeder would probably be described in an enume- 
rator’s schedules by exactly the same expression as is used to describe 
his cowlierd. Ag.un, the word usually employed to describe both the estate 
of a wealth}' landholder is that which is properly appiopiiate to an independent 
native state, and the servants of both are theiefore confused. The word sepoy 
(sqiahi) IS used both for a soldier and a messcngei. 

V. — Tho English report notes tho impossibility of preparing a scheme of 
classificcitiou in wliieh certain columns ivould not to some extent clash with 
other. This is equally the case m India, particularly as tlic present scheme 
of classification, though modiBcd in iinpoitant particul.irs to suit India, in 
some cases distinguishes occupations ivliich in these piovinccs are regarded 
as the same add, on the other hand, to a smaller extent combines occupations 
regarded by native custom os essentially different. 

An Appendix, XXX 1, has been added showing the heads of occupation 
the entries in wliicli cross to an important extent. 

279. Additional occupations of agriculturists.— Second occupations of 
agiicultuiists have, as already noted, lieen recorded. It is iinpoitant to 
notice lliat in tho general Tables A and B persons dependent partly on agri- 
culture and partly on another occupation are entered under the latter and not 
tho former. The additions to bo made to each head of .agriculture arc shown 
in Tabli' XVII-C Thus a pleader who is also a l.iudholder appears in Tables 
A and B ns a pleader, whilst Tabic C shows that ho, with a certain number 
of other pleaders, are also landholders Tho figuro.s for all occujiations other 
than agriculture arc complete Those for agriculture to include persons 
partly ilepcndcnt must have the entries in Table C added to them General 
appendices to this chapter show — 

(1) (Appendix XXXII.) The proportion of the town popul.ition depen- 

dent on each cla-ss, order or sub-order of occupation and tho 
proportions in xvhich occupations arc distributed between towns 
null lural tracts 

(2) (Appendix XXXllI.) The extent to which tlie .age distribution of 

the vaiious classes of occupations vary from *thc general age 
distribution 

280. Persons dependent on the service of Qovernment.— The first of 

the great classes into which tho population has been distributed is that of 
persons in the service of Goveriiincnt or dcpciulent on such poisons. The 
functions of Government in India extend fir beyond the primary duties 
usually associated with the idea of Government. Public education, enginecr- 
ing, agricultuiul training, medical piaeticc, vaccination, aio all branches of 
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Government service in India to a far gjcatcr extent than in any European 
eountry. It was desired for the sake of uniformity that the persons to bo 
shown under class A should, so far as possible, exclude those dependent on 
these extensions of the responsibilities of Government and bo confined to 
those who fulfil the essential functions of protection and defence. Eii''inocra, 
surveyors, teachers and medical men in the service of Government should, 
therefore, be shown under- separate heads provided for each of these piofes- 
sions, and only the agents of Government in administiatioii and defence 
included under this head. There is, however, reason to bolievo that the 
attraction of the general term “ Government service ” has drawn m.iiiy pcrson.s 
from the special heads into cl.iss A. 


The class is naturally a large one The functions of Government in 
India are widely extended, owing to the fact that the Government is the 
supreme proprietor of the soil, and in that character m.aiiitfiins olaboiato 
records and accounts of the produce of the .soil and tho rental transactions 
between landholders and tenants. The extent to wluch offences against 
property are rendered possible in India by the compaiativo want of protection 
afforded by earthen walls and unlocked doors also ncces.sit.atcs an extension of 
tho police system in the provision of watcli and ward for every small village to 
which in Eimland we have no par.illeL On tho other hand, tlio piovisioii of 
officials of classes corresponding to tlioso in England is, for cijual populations, 
very much smaller iii India, so that, as a whole, Government service incluJoa 
a smaller proportion of the population than it does in England. 


Tho total population dependent on Government seivico was 92C,«G1, of 
whom 530,442 weie m.ales of all ages These amount to 197 iicrsoiis in 
10,000 of the total population. They arc shown for the provinces under 7 
sub-orders and 18 occupation.s The sub orders distinguish service of the 
Imperial Government, Local and Municipal service and village service. 
To the native all arc Gox eminent service alike, and in not a few districts all 
distinctions have been obliterated and officers, cleik-s, messciigeis, policemen, 
village accountants and village watclimen shown together as Govcininent 
sevants In this case all have been shown un.lor occupation No. ), Die rank 
to which tho majo.ity of servants of the Imperial Gover, n.u nl belong Tim 
third order, service of foreign and feudatory stites, h j.rnb.ibly iiis.illieieiil, as 
the term “ Naukari riyasat ” is applied .-dike to the service of laigc /.iiuimlais 
and of independent chiefs. All for whom this entry was ma.Io wuliout 
further specification weie conside.ed to be servants of oidina.y proprielo.s ot 
land. 


TWo is . noticeable atones or l,oth tvoneii anj d.iblron nioongst tin 

pe^ons in Government «=rvrce, the rema... S.-in, that aomen and clnl, hen 
mo mostiv left at home, members of an and, sided family of r.horn the resident 
heads aro agriealtuilsts. There IS, therefore, a t. ndeney, even though one 
or more of tlT, fam.ly are in Government server or tho., at h„„» to o^ 
Ihemeeivo. ra ngricultnnsW Tins is e.p^lly 

Thongh the aelnal garrison of the proiince ,s l^-o. a numto of T 

greaUy eaeeedrng tho aetnal garrison in nnmher are employed a, a Idiem in 
«her provmcea The proportion of momon and children ahonld, therefore. 
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were it not for the reason just given, be high in proportion to the number 
of men. Economically the variations in the numbers or circumstances of 
Government service are of little interest. They are as a body less exposed 
either to poverty or riches than any of the other classes of population. 

281. Agricultural population. — Class B includes by far the largest and 
most important and numerous part of the population — that dependent on 
agriculture or pasturage in the widest sense of these words. This class con- 
tains within its two orders and six sab-orders a population of no less than 
28,912,897 or 6,165 per 10,000 of the total population of the provinces. 
The totals under the two orders included are : — 

Connected with the paaturage or management of stock ... StS,476 

Agncultnral, including growers of special products, lahouren 
and persons employed in agricultural management and 
supervision ... ... 28,521,117 

These figures do not, however, include the whole population more or less 
directly dependent on agriculture. Table 0, as already stated, shows the 
number of persons dependent on land-owning or cultivation in addition to 
some other occupation and should, with a view to considering the compara- 
tive importance of agiculture in the country, be taken into account. 

Another addition of importance has, in my opinion, to be made here. 
Occupation No. 406 shows 3,911,020 persons who were recorded as depen- 
dent on general labour, of whom 455,637 live m towns and 3,455,383 in 
villages; such persons described themselves no doubt acouratoly as general 
labourers, as they do any kind of work which turns up. It is however certain 
that the majority of them depend more ou agricultural labour than on labour 
of any other sort. They from time to time find work in building earthen 
walls, thatching houses, road-making and fetching and carrying for petty 
traders in villages, but on much the greater number of days in a year they are 
engaged in field work, the only form of work which to any great extent is 
always to be found in the villages of the province The vast majority of 
these general labourers in villages arc, therefore, nearly as much dependent 
on agricultural labour as those who have so recorded themselves Another 
addition not of great importance is that of the 73,767 persons who record 
themselves .as blanket-weavers. They are almost exclusively of exactly the 
same class as that which records itself as sheep-breeders, and it is purely 
a matter of accident under which name a man enters himself. Blanket- 
weaving is in these provinces exclusively a domestic occupation carried on in 
times of leisure by the sheep-breeders. 

Wo arc now in n position to show the total number of persons dependent 
wholly or in part on agriculture or pasturage. They may in view of their 
connection ivitli the land bo redistributed so as to bring together those of 
similar economic condition. The North-Western Provinces and Oudh are 
essentially agricultural. Fastural pursuits are, except in tracts so compara- 
tively unimportant in the matter of population as to be negligeable in a view 
of the circumstances of the province, entirely an adjunct of agriculture and 
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may be so shown. We have therefore the following redistribution of 
population above mentioned 


Proprietors of land ... ... .. ... 8 910,470 

Cultivators ... ... ... ... SB^nsleBO 

Labourers .. ... ... ... 6,767,019 


Total, wholly or partly dependent on agriculture . 84,796,739 


Persons deriving the whole or a part of their means of subsistence from 
agriculture, therefore, form 74‘2 per ceni of the total population — a populatiou 
greatly higher than in any European country. The proportion as appears 
from Appendix No. XXXIV. varies greatly in the difieront parts of the 
province. Kumaun is almost exclusively agricultural ; after Kumaun the 
Eastern Divisions of Gorakhpur, Oudh and Benares are the most exclusively 
agricultural, whilst in the Western Division of Meerut the proportion of 
agriculturists falls to a percentage not unlike that of a non-manufacturing 
European country or county. It is therefore the case that, excluding Kumaun, 
the area statistics for which are not reliable, where the area per head available 
for cultivation is smallest, the proportion of persons dependent on agriculture 
is largest. 

The density of the agricultural population on the cultivated area is 
greatest in Azamgarh, Jaunpur and the neighbouring Oudh districts. 

Ahitract No. 116, thototng denttly of agrieuUural population on euUwatei uroa. 


District. 

Deniit) 

Diabrict, 

Density 

Osrlwil 

1,030 « 

llardoi ... ... ... 

C971» 

Aaiugcth ... ... 

Jaunpur 

Sulttupur ... •» 

l>iabid 

ParUbgorli .. • 

Hirapur 

QornUipar Diviilon . 

B-nmrea DlTuion ' ... 

Oontklipnr .. .» 

Konllncli 

Uallw 

Ohiupu ... 

Bosti .. 

l|s*41 
1,134 S 
1,0M8 
1,0434 
i.udse 
ness 

SH06 
»r>3 6 
D13 3 
8970 
8947 
894 S 
893 6 
8CUG 
8498 

SMbwhanpor .. 

IlarciIIy .> .m • ‘ 

1'aU.hput ... 

Kberi 

l’.libhft^ 

Agn Divinoa • 

Bohilkhinil Dinnon ... 

Budaun 

Sitapnr ’ ... ... 

Mandabod 

Agra — 

AlIobalMd DiVMion 

038 4 
63JII 
bl63 
UiUS 
674 0 
573 6 

609 9 
6C46 
666 5 
6604 
6314 
614 3 
606 9 
478 7 
408 3 

i'yzabnd DiTiilon 

Btrallmki 

liocknow 

Dnao . 

Oudh 

Oonda 

Allaliabad 

8004 

7943 

7116 

6986 

Lalitpur 

llnlandiiliabr 

Toral 

Mccnit Dwimon 

Ahgwrb 

bthdronpur 

407 7 
490 3 
461 7 
418 01 
4319 
429 9 
427 8 

Dehra Dun 

Lucknow DiTision 
tterth-Wcatcru Fronncoi uid Oudh 
Vomklmbiid 

Etdw^ 

North. Wwtem Frovincei 

iiiiii 

Bdiidn 

Jluiairania^ 

Jbdun 

Komirpar 

Jahnin 

410 9 
410 3 
990 3 
307 4 
397 7 


It steadily and rapidly decreases westwards, and in Muttra and Sahdran- 
pur is not one-third of what it is in Azamgarh. The circumstances of the 
agricultural population, their liability to distress from failure of ^rvests, 
and their state now as compared with that m previous periods of Indian 
history have already been fully enquired into during the present year, and 
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1 have nothing to add to the oonclosions arrived at by the Director of 
Agriculture in a memorandum lately submitted to Government. How a 
cultivator in Azamgarh manages to subsist on half an acre, whilst in Saharan- 
pur an acre and a half is required, is a question on which much might be 
written. It appears certain, let, that the western cultivator with his larger 
holding lives letter and has a far higher standard of comfort than the 
majority of persona of the same occupation in the east ; 2nd, that the eastern 
cultivator is far more dependent than the western on crops which yield a 
high return for a small area. From the opium cultivation in particular he 
derives an amount of assistance in subsisting on his land the importance of 
which it is difficult to overrate. In many districts it is the opium which 
pays the rent, and without the opium the rent could not be paid ; 3rd, the 
eastern cultivator is less exclusively dependent on agriculture than his com- 
patriot in the west Emigration from the eastern districts in search of 
temporary employment is, as already pointed out, very extensive and in many 
families subsistence is only possible with the assistance derived from the 
emigrant members. 

282. Other classes of occupations.— The other dssses of occupations 
are of infiaitely less importance in the provinces than that just referred to, 
and may be briefly referred to. 

The third class in the census returns is that shoving persons dependent 
on personal services for their livelihood, who include 5^ per cent, of the total 
population. The ocoupations under this class, important in the North-West 
Provinces, are barbers, washermen, water-carriers, indoor servants and sweepers 
and scavengers. The extent to which even the poorest of the population 
is dependent on the services of this class is a peculiarity l>f Indian society 
for which caste prejudices are mainly responsible. The barber, the washer- 
man and in many districts the sweeper receives his petty fees in grain 
from every cultivator in his village, and amongst classes above the lowest the 
water-carrier and domestic servant is employed to an extent incomparably 
greater than amongst the corr^ponding classes in England. Paid for the 
most part in grain, these village servants are no less dependent on the harvests 
than the cultivators themselves. In status and modes of life they are not 
materially different from cultivatora of the lower grades. 

Class D, that of persons dependent on the preparation and supply of 
material substances, includes two classes whose circumstances are widely 
different, dealers and producers. It was inevitable that they should' be shown 
together, as owing to the confusion already referred in Indian terminology 
between the producer and die vendor, the schedule entries cannot be relied 
upon to distinguish the two classes of occupatiou accurately. It is possible, 
however, roughly to separate them. Manufacturers in India are almost 
invariably of the petty class who sell as well os make their wares, but the 
real means of subsistence is the production, the vending being an accident. 
Roughly, out of the total 7,898,769 persons in class D, 2,554,085 derived their 
livelihood entirely from dealing in articles produced by others, whilst 5,344,684 
persons are mainly dependent on the production or manufacture of their 
wares. The persons in the first subdivision are closely allied to those 
3S2 
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showa as commercial in class B. Altogether, including shopkeepers of all 
kinds as well as bankers and merchants properly so colled, commercial occupa- 
tions in these provinces support 3,726,260 persons or 7‘9 per cent, of the 
total population. Naturally in a country into which the extended needs of 
civilization have little penetrated, the class whioh supplies articles of food and 
drink is by &r the most extensive under this head. On such occupations 
2,296,661 persons are dependent, 1,173,244 being connected with the supply 
of vegetable food, mostly dealers in or vendors of grain. The commercial 
population is that about the comparative prosperity of which least doubt can 
be entertiuned. Trade beyond doubt is greatly increasing, and whilst it may 
be believed that pressure of population and subdivision of land is injuriously 
affecting the ciroumstances of landholders and cultivators, there can be no 
hesitation in believing that tlie trader is in the provinces yearly advancing 
in wealth and importance, that whilst the Th4kar may be falling into the 
background the Baniya steadily increases his wealth and importance. 

Of the 5,344,684 persons above noted as manufacturers or producers, the 
circumstances are very different. They form 11*4 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. The groups which are most important in pmnt of numbers are— 


Oil-pressers ... ... 

568,443 

Makers of bangles, necklaces, &c. 

190,617 

Workers in cotton 

... 1,624,789 

Tailors 

849,935 

Workers in gold, silver, &o. 

248,686 

Carpenters 

... 391,765 

Blacksmiths ... 

819,640 

Potters 

466,390 

Cane-workers ... 

205,405 

Workers in leather 

361,783 


Of these the two most important groups, the oil-pressers and workers in cotton, 
have felt the competition of European goods severely. The native cotton 
manufactures of the country are being undersold by mauufacture in Europe 
or on European- methods and the large class which has so far hereditarily 
depended on these manufactures is now in proc<»8 oT finding some other occu- 
pation and, as already remarked in connection with the movement of the 
population in towns, suffering severely whilst undergoing it. 

In class F persons dependent on professional income only three classes 
included are of importance numerically— 


(1) Ministers of reBpon ... 

(2) Religious mendicants ... - . - 

(3) Dancers, singers and players ... o8,777 

The first mainly consists of Hindu prieste with whom should also be num- 
bered most of the 78,203 persons dependent on astrology. Those included 
in the first class are the “pu^ohits” or famUy priests, a class contemptuously 
regarded amongst Brahmans. The Pandit or astrologer assumes to himself 
a much higher position. The vast difference between the 234 303 persons 
recorded as dependent on these occupations and the 4,719,882 j® 

the provinces is instructive as showing how comparatively rarely the Brah- 
883 
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man exercises what is ordinarily regarded as his hereditary function. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the number of priests is, owing to the fact that the occu- 
pation is looked down on by Brahmans in general, greatly understated. 
Almost all of them hold some land and prefer to be recorded as landholders 
or cultivators and to omit all mention of the professional income. 

The large class of 251,988 religious mendicants is distinguished by no 
clear line from the still larger group, 573,966, shown as dependent on general 
mendicancy under class 6. Amongst the better class of Muhammadans it is 
vigorously denied that the professional mendicants who are their co-religion- 
ists can be regarded as in any way ministers of or connected with religion. 
Amongst Hindus of the better class the feeling is not very materially different, 
although the connection of the wandering mendicant w'ith religious oflSces is 
more generally admitted. 

There remains for mention under class O only the important group 
of unskilled labourers, on whom 3,959,896 persons are shown as dependent. 
They ire mostly, as already stated, employed on agricultural labour and, with 
the 3,006,785 persons shown as exclusively agrioultural labourers, form the 
very poorest class of the populatioa For many of them it appears certain 
that two full meals a day is a luxury enjoyed only in years of prosperity. 
They are those who most promptly become dependent on Government for a 
bi^re livelihood in times of famine. At the same time it is no less certain that 
in a year of ordinary prosperity there is far leas severe distress amongst 
this class than is constantly prevalent amongst the substratum of the popula- 
tion of a European country. Tho wants of the Indian poor are few as 
compared with those of Europeans, principally because the climate removes, 
except to a comparatively small extent, the need for protection against cold 
and wet. 
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APPENDIX VII. • 

Shomnj Ike expenditure on ennmerateon in each dulriet togetker mtk the incidence of 
expenditure on population. 


Tot'd expcn- Inculeneo per 
ditnro on l,nij<) of 

onmnoration poi.ulatton 


Total, Agra Division 

Ilarcillf . . 

Uijnor ... • . .. 

!lha1i;|abiiipttT ... 

PiUbUit 

Total, Bohilkliand Ditiiion 


Total, Allabalud Dnioion 


Total, aotabbpur Dinuon 


41 V^rabiJ 

40 nalmiiLli 

47 Sultanpur 

48 I’nrtibgarh 

49 llaia Sanki „ 


Tot*i, N -W, Psovraesa asd Oitph 
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APPENDIX IX. 

Shoving the grost and net amnnit expended on account of Alttraetion and Talnldion tM the dutrtctt of the 


North-Wettera ^rootncee and Ondh, 
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APPENDIX X. 

Showing the detutly of population tn the typical iowat of the provineei, 

(Total Area ) 


Dolira Diin 
Sabiranpiir 
MOTHlTornugar 




Total, Mrc-rut DnUion 


Total, Agra Divuuon 


Untlaun , 

M'inulabad 
yUili lalidnpnr 
I'lIiUiit 

Total, lloliilliliand Divu 
Cawnporo 


n'llmffi 


Total, Allaliabad Diviidun 


Iknarca 

Miraapnr 

Jannpur 


Total, Bonarci I)i«iaian 


Total, (loraklipur Divii 


Total, Lucknow BiTision 


Total, Fyzabail Divmon 
Total, Ornu 
Total, K -W. P a»d Oinu 


Totat„ Nati>k Siateb 


Moiadahad 

Slulgalnupur 

Uualjiur 


phodawal 


Sitapur 

Lakliimpnr 


bdltanpnr 

A'tt 

Aaai^pmj 


2,316 0 0 
6,313 0 0 
218 0 0 
2,215 1 17 


21,881 

10,250 

tl,W7 

73,037 

11,600 


33 21 
100 83 
2643 
16 78 


10,803 0 0 
2,185 0 0 
497 0 0 
2,524 1 24 
_371 00 
~lM~70'i 24 ■ 


14.5,301 

73,00!) 

9,717 

38,793 

10,050 


4,923 0 0 
530 0 0 
427 0 0 
l,t>73 2 2 
2,421 3 35 


282,930 


107,785 
22,160 
36,572 
72,008 
70,977 
_ 9,221 
323,673' 


8,060 0 0 
833 0 0 
80,660 0 0 
3,602 0 29 


103,779 
20,170 
23,071 
7,081 
102,805 
44,6 H 
13,408 
6,796 


0,213 I 
3,776 ( 
4,677 C 


440,782 


213,108 

84,130 

42,819 


33 41 
1966 
16 37 
43 26 
1718 
2189 
4170 
82 84 
43 06 
3178 
6179 
3190 
66 68 
26 48 


12 87 
19 01 
81‘10 
1143 
8431 
22 28 


4,284 

10,091 

19,442 


87 93 
13 04 
10 60 


12,830 


16,000 0 0 
4,697 0 0 
4,471 1 13 
961 0 0 
057 0 0 
982 2 0 


1,018,627 

249,611 

12,831 

18,798 

17,149 

10,813 

8,073 


323,1^ 

72,086 

17,423 

24,016 

8,761 


12 87 

13 79 
10 47 


10 01 
11*13 
1 197 
09*02 
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Siowttff the densty oj populalioa m the fypuial loiem of the proviucei. 



D«bm Unn 
Hii)iliraiii)nr 
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ToUl, Mcorut Divu.uii 
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FuriiklialMil 


nanilly 
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Slmliialiiiiipar 
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Total, noliilkhiiiid Diviaioii 


Totil, AlUlmliiil Divwk 


Miriapur 

Juunpiir 

Olmzipur 


Total, OurBlliirar Diviaioii 
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Sitapiir 
Hardoi 
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Total, Fjiabad Divisioii 
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Uanipiii 
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Total Nathe Spates 


Aren of tlcnwst 

Pnpiilatioti 
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Mvlialla 

A B I’ 



7 0 0 

1,578 

225 13 

2 2 la 

538 

208 43 

9 0 0 

1,297 

11411 

22 3 25 

3,89U 

17010 

10 0 0 

1,872 

107 20 

28 2 0 

2, 91.9 

S3 12 

79 3 38 

11,350 

UlW 

II 0 0 

2,lfi4 

30'oB7 

12 0 0 

1,021 

85 08 

3'l 0 0 

2,ri5 


2 2 20 

7J2 

292 07 

Si 0 0 

1,505 

132 60 

83 220” 

10,51,7 

120 30“' 

22 o' 0 

25 0 0 

l!53l 

111 30 

1 1 30 

352 


1 1 3i 

Ml 

439 00 

51 3 15 

2,913 

53 J L 

10 2 0 

1,0 U 

119 49 

116 0 39 

iW2' 

83 99 

li 0 0 


41179 

14 0 0 

2 091 

1 19 30 

47 3 0 

.1,22 1 

0749 

26 0 0 

5, 037 

80 72 

3 15 SO 


1.005 
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12 0 32 
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OS ly 
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2,210 

7H 

639^3 19 ' 
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57 U 

2 .1 22 

^217 
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22 0 n 

1 .00b 

72 77 
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1,005 
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12 2 0 
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* 
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S/t'iniiij percenlogi‘1 of vanaltons of pojinlalum in the tahtih of the North- ffeutern Provinaei and Ondh, 
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00 

1 

Dliainpnr ... . , 

+ 703 


1 


70 


Chaiitlpiir 1 I 

+ 11 72 

11 


1 l-iio4nbait . 

+3.13 






1 

1 

1 Hall 

+4 11 

71 


Gunrmur , . 

+7 53 

iO 


1 latoliabail 

+3 32 

73 

1 

niuouh 

—214 

■>7 


1| l'?ia(S(ulr) .. 

+2 33 

73 

Budann H 

Salmawau 

+ 04 

.18 


1 KliiiuIi ... 

-5 72 

74 

j 

nndanii 

+ 190 


i 

l.j Klramgirli 

+ 1SS 

73 


Datiifpiiij 

+ 4 87 
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IV. 


AFF£NDIZ ZIV. 

Sioming perantagei of variatiMt of populalio» m (he tahUe o/th» Jiorth-Weiler» Promncn md Oudh^ 
(continned). 
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1 




1 

1* 

K»me of dl«- 
triet. 








Fwomlsga of 

K«b« ct tahin. 


tolsl popn. 
kUoD. 

!l 

J” 

Nama dti- 
tnct. 

Ksnw of tabiO. 

nrUtlsnon 

70 


''1 Mondobid 

... 

... 

+388 

112 


' Uamfrimr o*. 

+701 

77 


Tlialturdwfcia ... 


+1068 

US 


Uuksn 

-812 

78 

Momdabol ' 

Bihrt 

... 


+•09 

114 


Bitk 

-f-OO 

+1-88 

7B 


Sombbid 

..s 

... 

— I'OOS 

116 



SO 


Aisroba 

... 


+099 

118 


Uahote 

+6-00 

81 


Ilownpur 

... 



117 


. Msndbs 

+14-68 









Alkhsbsd ... 

+787 

82 


SUlhjaliinpur.., 

... 

+8-88 



Sintbn 

+6-304 

83 

ShAbjahin- 

JohlotMd 

... 

M. 

+924 

+10898 

120 


Unnjbsnpur 

-9-4S 

84 


TUW 





Sonon 

+107 

8B 


Pow».yan 

... 


+184 

122 

Alkbsbtd .. ' 

Pbuipnr .. , , 

+2 23 

80 


Binipur 


... 

+842 

123 


Handls 

+120 

87 

FUibUt .. J 

PilibhCt 

... 

... 

+8697 

124 


Kuebbsss . . 

+8 64 

88 


Paitopur 

.« 


+7'08 

126 


Uara ,s. 

+19-48 







120 




+187 

89 


Akbupor 

... 


-096 

127 


Jbinil 

+17-88 

SO 


Bilbsur 

... 


-•88 

128 


Msn 

+8-00000 

81 


Bhqgnipnr 

... 


+984 

129 


OkoUis .. ... 

+117 

82 


CownpoN 

... 


+1218 

130 

Jhiiui .. ‘ 

Uotb ... - 

+4-13 

88 

CSowopoN . • 

Dotopor 

... 


-8^ooa 

181 


LsUtpnr . . ... 

+13-46 

84 


Bsniliibod 

... 


—288 

182 


Uehroni „. .. 

+680 

88 


Nacwtl 

... 

... 

—299 

133 


On! 

-0-40 

80 


Sbmrojpor 


... 

—193 

134 


Kilpi 

-3 96 

87 


ObiUmpnt 

... 

... 

+388 

135 

Jokiin „ ‘ 

Jsknn 

-9-10 

98 


Potolipor 

... 

... 

-121 

138 

. 

Kuncb 

+«8 

99 


Kolnopur 

... 

•• 

-33 

137 

r 

D«nsKi ... 

+319 

100 

Fotehpur . . ' 

Kor. 



+833 

138 

Bcnsni ...•{ 

Ilsngspur 

+•62 

101 


Obiupnr 


... 

+246 

139 

1 

Cbandonll ... 

+4 805 

102 


Kbskbrorn 

•• 


+JK84' 

140 


lliRspur 

-1 41 

103 


Kbogi 


... 

+ 83 

141 

. 

CbniisF 

+169 

104 


Binds 


... 

-630 

142 

BBnspnr' ■ 

Bobertagsuj . . 

+8 83 

tos 


Psilsni 

.. 


+G64 

143 


Konrb 

+2 80 

108 


Dsbcra 



+12-74 

144 


Cbskis 

+6-13 

107 


Ksmnnn 



+2-63 

146 

r 

Jsnnpnr . 

+4+88 

108 

Binds 

Usn 

... 


-129 

140 

1 

HirUhn 

+4 82 

109 


Kanri 



+2-78 

147 

Jsnnpnr ...4 

UacbbUiUhr ... 

+248 

HO 


Bndsiui 

... 


-863 

148 


Kbntnbsn . ... 

+0 6990 

111 

1 

a.™.n 

... 

I. 

_8-82 

149 

1 

Keisknt 

+4802 


ei 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

Bhowing pereenlttgu of variationt of populatto* i* the iaktih of the Jforth-Wetlern Promce* a»d 0«ii— 
(coDcluded). 
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•g 





Nkine of du* 

Namo of tehaO. 


Percantaga 
of nnation 
on^I 


Nama of dii- 

Nama of tabafl. 

Faniantaga 
of variation 
on tout 
popntatien. 






P 



150 

, 

Olidaipnr 

... 

+6-71 

187 


Baa Bacali .. 

+11-44 

ISl 


Kbnntadih ... 

... 

+11-84 

188 

Baa Baieli • 

Dalmau ... 

+5-00 

168 


Zattania 


+9-20 

180 


Dirgbijaiganj ... ... 


168 

( 

SaWptir 

... 

+3-22 

160 


Salon 

+088 

164 

r 

Blllia 


+816 

191 


Sitapur 

+13-08 

166 

Ballu ...\ 

Ram 


+«9 

198 

Sitapur ... ■ 

Sidhanli .. 

+1186 

166 

[ 

llanidih 

... 

—2-006 

193 


Uiirikh 


167 


Banigaon ... 


+0 798 

191 


Biawan 

+10-32 

168 


HahaTajganj ... 

... 

+30 86 

196 


Hanloi ... 

+17 22 

169 


Padmnna 


+817 

198 

Hardol 

Saudila 

+1070 

160 


Hau 


+1687 

197 


Bilgmm 

4866 

101 


Daoria 


+7-68 

108 


Shababad 

+1430 

108 


Qotokhpm (Sadr) 

... 

+1478 

199 

f 

Lakbimpnr . . 

+10-66 

168 

f 

DOmanagaiij 

... 

+11-78 

200 

Kbcrt ..A 
1 

Mabamdl 

+1104 

164 


R4nu ... 

... 

+705 

201 

Nlgbaian ... 

+4-18 

105 

Bwti 

Hataiya 

... 

+616 

202 


rjuabail 

+881 

'168 


Baati 


+1208 

203 

Pyaabad 

Akbarpur 

+16 20 

107 


Khahlabad ... 

... 

+1139 

204 

Tunda 

+ 1748 






206 


Bikapnr 

+8690 

168 

1U> 


Dcogaon 

Nizamalnd 


+1062 

+3904 

200 

I 

Oonda 

+15 09 

370 





207 


Tambganj ... , . 

+0-21 

Aiauigorh 

Hahul 


+10-13 

208 

1 

Utraula 

+2066 

171 


Sagti 


+4998 

200 


Bahruich 

+14 65 

172 


Mnliammadabad 

... 

+10006 


[ 





210 

Bahnucb ...-{ 

Kaisargao] . 

+12 86 

178 

( 

Cliampavat n. 

... 

+2043 




+1504 

174* 

Alinon ] 



211 

1 


1 

Almora 

... 

+1439 





176 

Qubvfl . 

Paun ... 


+1799 

218 


Sultanpnr . 

+ 13 48 

176 

[ 

Budarpnt 


-3 49 

213 

Sultanpnr ...- 

MnaaBiklinna ... 

+13 66 

177 

Naim Tal -j 
1 

Kilpun 


+15 197 

214 

Amotbi 

+10-30 

178 

Kaabipnr 


-8407 

816 


Kadipur ... 

+11-40 

170 


L Bliabar 


+0 01 



. « 

+917 





216 

1 

' Partabgarh . . 

180 


^ Lucknow ... 


+817 

217 

PartObgarb i 

Patti 

+6 28 

181 

liiicknow 1 

1 Mohanlalganj . 


+1621 

218 

1 

Knnda 

+716 

182 


L Mahliabad 


+14699 





183 


r Unao 

... 

+2-06 

819 


NawAbganj , 

+14 68 

181 

Vnao 

Saflpur 

... 

+888 

220 

BinBanki i 

Haidatgarh .. 

+14 304 

186 

1 Fnrwa 


+626 

221 

Banuanhaigbat 

+043 

186 


1 Moliau 


+7 88 

288 


Fatcbpnr 

+898 



APrasnicn. 


[ChAp. IT: 


APPENDIX XV 

Cornpannff the 1881 population mtk Ikat of He preient centui aped 10 or more. 


Diitnct. 



:uttn 

uraliluitiul 

laiiipun 

tawah 



IliiJpur 

lallia 





Total, North-'VcrtCm l'ro*mcr« 



initanpnr 
i’artili^rh 
Sara Baaki 


Total, Oadli 

Total. Kortli-Woatcrn ProviiiCM and Onith 


mcis 

753,307 

CH3,4li7 

13H7.4U3 

714,115 

78Sd)S3 


680,11)6 

B40,2r>tt 

641.774 


917.161 
630,633 
618,938 

880.161 
1,143.703 

801,103 

23«.!)08 

ia'),!K.7 


677,18 


8.38,108 

907,883 

770,858 

678,257 


2,088,812 

],252,K.2 

1,293,300 


408,718 

295,111 

16'l.870 


678,319 

098,578 

758.793 

77M18 

8023136 

057,932 


9.170.398 

34,338,713 


144,070 

07'),644 

738,444 

1,313,137 

931,832 

1,031,187 


871,800 

074,868 

907.14)8 

801,210 

732,371 

750,028 


13)30,930 


1.181,890 

08.3,745 

098,808 

607,337 

1,474,100 

31.1,227 

418,142 

249,088 


802,084 

1.130.700 

1,209,003 

1,014099 

024,703 


2817,120 

l,0.«».i>13 

13)01,064 


49%0ll 

.34.3,039 

200.‘HI3 


11,933 


1,081,419 

1,270)938 

nrrnm 

'57,912 

817,047 

13)38,788 


205,731 

210,707 

236,334 


132,930 

228,199 

240,348 

221.021 

173,113 

214,719 


282,843 

182,020 

101,066 


264,246 

161,232 

179,1,72 

127,188 

338,403 

.32,122 

121,230 

69,121 


215,531 

298,028 

301,980 

237,243 

248,600 


10 70 
22 89 
27 47 


24 U 
28 27 
2490 
23 39 
20 87 


1700 


17 7.1 

18 

2i 01 

10 
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DIX XVI. 

f(rr tht year* 1881 to 1 890, 


AWtKDtCM. 


[Chap. IV. 


18B3. 

1884. 

1 1886 

1 

1880 


t'eiiKiIcf 

UalM 

FctKjM. 

Malta. 

Famaliii, 

Main. 

Fnualo.. 

1,043 

13.099 
12,1X9 

21.100 
13,335 
12.004 

isioi? 

10,154 

18,290 

11,313 

10,007 

1,070 

29,002 

29]490 

17,132 

22,913 

1,201 

23999 

1(1,594 

27,764 

13489 

20,023 

1,022 

20,892 

16,791 

20,863 

25.789 

21,063 

1,340 

18,200 

13,300 

2lh820 

2t,(>04 

183128 

1,705 

17.451 

15.505 

IS, an 

1.237 ■ 

. 14,661 

11,193 
21,079 

16!‘20R 

W.830 


118.700 

1U8.0U) 

114,602 

102,898 

‘•n, 



12,450 



H]iU\ 


^ *13 B ' 

16»346 

11,236 

22’4l‘.i 

13939 

20,0,9 

10.471 

14.888 

ir>, m 




iii.932 








13,331 

11,278 

14.0-.9 





8i— •1_ 


14.035 

13.570 

12,489 


m236 

75,043 


102,309 

89.328 

ViM'i 

' 77, sir 

82, *71 

07,128 

Khlix 


19,383 

l7,7ao 






i'i,(i7a 

12,229 


u,m 

12,730 







19,68* 





27,905 

20,642 







1,5,%3 

14,727 


15,550 

n.rij) 




7.085 

0,891 

0,918! 

6,0.13 

7,708 

23,21* 

22,830 

Jl.Olt? 

28,543 

*5,185'' 

11.10 4,il 

23.071"' 

107.171 

119,02^ 




16,426 

11,121 



9,019 







MitJ 

10,()(,7 


14,8'H 

11,183 

8,03‘» 

7,130 


17,2X3 


18,789 

15,14* 


IVUH 



0,204 




&,i71 



7,100 


10, 111 1 

9,832 

7 Mlt'i 

1,,'KI8 

(•,‘M 1 

6,989 





4,0.17 

3 792 

fi.iu 

4,7*7 

JSM 

10,092 

lijk" 


— 

1^75/* 



13,017 

13,300 

17,025 

11,913 

1 1,031 

12, m, 3 


16,1 m 



lo,ui7 

11,833 

U 100 

11,879 



10,X(>2 


1 1,304 


1M78 ! 

13.'..i* 

IM.OW) 

17,07* 

lu.lll 

8 398 

12,(8, 1 



10,101 

10,4'>J'J 

8,520 

^03,971 

M :it>i 

71,182' 

W..52I 



9,T89-1 

1 Hi, lOj" 

72,848 " 

31,0X3'* 


io,>H7 


iMhtr 

tJI U5 


27,2HU“ 

18,1X3 


3^210 

29,709 



25,115 


13,617 

12,544 

21,044 

18,909 

aMlo 

22,2 W 

20, n4 

20,U15 

05,083 

54,412 



H Jmi7 * 

7V97 

J 'k7,!H 

7^115" 

6030 

4,194 

0,209 



5.40 1 

6,409 

6,211 

fi, IHS 

5.316 


2,8,90 

3,(01 * 

.^.542 

•1,930 


3,431 

6,413 

4,692 

8,907 

5,0!)7 

WIO 

3,934 

W 50 

6,479 

1 Kbsa 

U07fl” 

ulanir 

1 i,i.ri 

UtMti 

1.1,115 

15,107 

i ijnr~ 

47B,2'm ' 

406,231 

■ 1,24,180' 

5S7.J*'> 


607,210 

5‘ia.r.(>u~' 

6U,X27 ' 

14,972 

13,068 

12,008 

10,758 

13,458 

11,201 


12,122 

14,133 

13,033 

16,208 

13.828 

U-Mii 



1.1,7 *1 

13,300 

14,923 

17.140 

10,128 

17,.% 4 

17,)(.* 

3 'i, 2*^1 

1 1,2''„1 

16,141 

13,175 

11,177 

11.666 


12,171 

lO.JUL 

1*,179 

17,700 

16,897 

lB2i0l 

10,097 

j4/*ai 

13,325 

If., 072 

1.1, 657 

11,435 

^9,910 

13,20'l 

10,83+ 

10,771 

9,060 

n.wo 

9,1,80 

89.089 

80,690 

90, 413” * 

T^UIW 


76;8Sl 

87.K.r7 ' 

77,9 W 

11,500 


^10, '105'” ' 

13,411 


lt,ia7 


l.';,97« 

17,220 

15,210 

H,,VA 

23,720 

JSJ5fl 

17,547 

22,1 2'J 

1!J,I«W 

12,407 

10,534 

19,173 

19,167 

ISjxHd 

11,10. 

12,0ri4 


12,000 

9,m 

16,077 

13,418 

13,740 

112(84 

]0,7*'N 

14,796 

11,783 , 

lo,Tor, 

17,918 

19,487 

uw 

12,719 


13.289 

20,635 

I'lw 

12,920 

11,703 

16,V« 


17,715 

16, 124 

88,374 

77,509 

109,027 

, 05,202 


82,479 

102.873 

91,570 

177,003 

168,105 

199,440 

174,397 

174,613 

159,360 

. m,7io 

109,610 

662,001 

603,396 

823,020 

731,722 

7H039 

606,600 

783,270 

084,343 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX XVIII. 

ton a> ealeulaled /tom that of 1881 hi/ adding lirtht and deducting 


Giving a detailed comparuon of the populali 







APFINDICIS. [Chap. V. 

APPENDIX XIX. 


Showing tht deaths of ehtUren aged Jrom 0 <0 9 amongst the population registered under 
the la/anttctde Aet. 





APPENDIX XX. 

Siomag Ij dtdrtU* Iht itgerent uet* of Mult 
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41 znhRd 

4() Duliniuli 

47 SiilUiipur 

48 Tartilligarh 
Uam linnki 


Total, Fyzaliiul Division 
Total, Oiidh 





















A?»ENDICB8. 


[Cbap. ZI. 


DIX XXV. 

TMe XI. 


U — Itoru in dutnct or atntu iiiimodiatclj contignoua to tkit wlinn nnumcntcil 


(a ) In the Mine protinco or egciicj 14 ) In naotlwr pioviiice or (gi-iiijr 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male 

Fen.ale 

Total 

Mate 

Female 

24,758 

32,488 

•J2,05S 

108,370 

97,041 

116,343 

15,822 

11,020 

28,732 

30,853 

28,439 

42,589 

0,030 

77,517 

00,505 

73,753 

3,803 

11,821. 

7,211 

21,971 

14,010 

1,2.52 

aabtf) 

4,U25 

1a8l2 

0.087 

4.4O0 

RII4 

20.40 

1,20(1 

7,801 

6,31.9 

14,987 

10,210 

748 

17,045 
18 910 
6,636 

4li723 

28,476 

12,(445 

11,124 

3,729 

16,245 

5,327 

12,02(1 

5,900 

7,798 

2,807 

12,586 

8,3'36 

16,660 

409,965 

158,001 

311,804 00l7O8 

RVI.fl 

144,42‘> 

1.1,.106 

53,0.13 

73,664 

76,626 

08,008 

106,014 

80,000 

101,891 

20.804 
23,547 
20,907 
30,200 

30.805 
30,421 

51760 42,905 

08,000 ' 

74,746 

19,801 13,361 

^71,11.7 .. 

170,817 120,007' 

5,176 

28,1.53 

10,501 

24.737 

8,0ij8 

11,420 

H.H19 

7.433 

0,157 

12,407 

4,.552 

4,360 

4,042 

2,(381 

6,708 

12k170 

4,410 

7,000 

4.777 

4.778 

630,(153 

103JJIO 


7.., 0.10 

7.1, .KW 

34.2^8 

811,06* 

rboT 

1,630 

2,16* 

8,273 

*,763 

43MX> 

148,333 

33,990 

90,117 

91,693 

87,730 

63,020 

33,057 

12,030 

32,875 

32,513 

3.1,158 

28,119 

21,0W» ■ 

] 

" 178 

••• 

12,797 

.|,ao3 

4,023 

14,422 

10,450 

10,627 

2|a5a 

2,409 

6,149 

5,696 

0.319 

622,763 

173,852 


178 

17,071 

24,122 

OM?i 

05,21)1 

35,358 

21M)83 

106,000 

62,847 

32,503 

36,821 

67,201 

14,283 

25,203 

4.1.503 
21,281 
12,753 
12,222 

19.503 
4,905 
7,490 

nHuI 

mm 

17.7oa 

’'25.1i07 

33,500 

'60,105 

11,055 

12,40. 

1423(22 

8,020 

9,378 

19,301 

3,658 

1,289 

47.290 

3,906 

0. 191 
2,481 

17,170 

olloa 

1, (.72 

27,0'19 

I.'183 

3,674 

1,4.13 

10,339 

8,720 

1,495 

1,183 

20,107 

1,033 

2,017 

1,061 

6.937 

3,611 

1,608 

480 



2U tiO 

45,252 

94,140 

8,4.58 

3,018 

3.700 

l,LIO 

17,325 

'12,718' 

1,720 

993 

IB^IJS' 

38, .423 

73,662 

48,082 

87,454 

62,009 

82,613 

2.1,932 

11,075 

17,411 

1,1,422 

7,006 

75,845 

8l'w7 

38M7 

218?. r. 

n,.VfH 

*il.70(» 

2,728 

7,980 

‘'2,811 

8,H7U 

10,278 

13,24ir 

oir.io 

2.428 

1,113 

4,788 

2,188 

2,828 

992 

420 

204,380 

HOllH) 

TW 

io;57T 


28,635 
' 22.0' 10 
11,731 
2,027 

10,20^ 

3.2U 

ufi-r 

11,210 

180;470 

74,310 

93,067 

297,853 
16, 508 
7,717 

96,250 

in536' 

2,677,732 

89,050 

74,(>61 

87,371 

92,112 

83,477 

128,822 

02,.I0'2 

21 .,580 
17,01.1 
l(M>,55ii 

08,110 
17 7.9. 
75,114 
191 .i* 10 
(.,523 
1.052 
44,1..- 

62, (.42 
1,708.523 
62,11.7 
50,527 
60, 8,(7 
6.1,'iol 
40,(t50 

329,(120 

31,174 

2,517 

33.7^ 

2.251 

“ t6.t.l7 

9,877 
7,008 
1,034 
j7,413 


5, (.87 

3.721I 

1,880 

2 (8a 

1,415 

9.385 

2,808 

46 

707 

00,803 

0,107 

1 m^Tom 

2458 

3,784 

■ 

800,207 
“ ' 30,W0 

2t,137 
27,537 
38,118 
34,421 
65.311 
226,470 

2,rj3 

087 

1^4.07.1 

1 

i.um; 

oiras 
11 [280 
ls',')07 
88,8"91 

IsioHO 

<*!71J 

0,014 

0,114 

21,845 

o’,l.l8 

2,787 

11,100 

48,750 

9,%5 

8’.2.5'2 
4,0.53 
2,871 
2, '392 
34,(>50 

14,019 
6,793 
4,0!U 
6,002 
2.467 
7,507 
40,141 
~ '12,23F 
9,057 
6,286 
6.000 
3,740 
3,422 

666,505 

108,08.1 

120,285 

102,882 

101,174 

93,127 

73,070 


J.MHi 

1 5,OM 

4081 

38,088 

67t474 

62,462 

26,540 

2'},4C2 

20,003 

OiNCO 

71,7t»l 

74,t»U 

47,1>U 

o,w 

608,477 

l,163,9s:i 

224,981 

4.51.457 

8N3,t0fi 

n.'7tii 

i 

j 

: 75,01./ 

l(i3,'J53 

f.a^(.20' 

40,403 

1 H,U7’ 


83,409 

316,272 

«0.544 

273,364 

3,881 

86 

3,741,714 

1,320, b64_ 
23,030' 
43 

2,421,050 

doh7w* 

69415 

35,479' 

28 

388 

' 206 

182 

7.196 

.104 

’l28 

69,186 

23,679 

35,507 

368 

JOlt 

j 182 

7,S(« 

3,043 

3,417 


id 










Chap. ‘XI.] 


APCENDIGra, 


APPENDIX XXVI. 

Comparing th» population of the preliminarf and General Ceniueet tn tie dutrtcti of Kamaun and 
Gariwdl. 




Popnlatiaii in October 1S90. 

1 Population on tho Oeneral Cciunt day 

1 

Komo of pargana and tahsH 

Total 

Male. 

Feinale* 

Total. 

Male. 

Pemalea 


Kail kutnann 

Sira 

Shor 

Aikot 

S6,642 

12,341 

28,859 

9,!iG(: 

8,232 

29,247 

14,761 

4,879 

4,361 

20,395 

6,940 

14,108 

4,087 

3,881 

33,551 

13,496 

30,871 

12,170 

2,613 

17,023 

0,937 

15,646 

6,001 

1,227 

16,620 

6,669 

15,226 

6,169 

1,286 


Tahil Champawat 

114,640 

59,629 

66,011 

02,601 

46,836 

46,766 


Uaramandal 

Chaiigarkha . , 

Jailer 

J'ah 

Fhaldakot 

8.5,439 

38,692 

26,107 

31,697 

l&pi90 

126,389 

1C,9C9 

46,206 

20,232 

18,972 

16,ti36 

8,011 

62,906 

8,402 

39,233 

18,360 

17,136 

14,901 

7,288 

62,423 

8d!67 

69,218 

37.212 

38,680 

33,271 

10,788 

118,020 

11,711 

35,27b 

18,'tflO 

20,271 

17,207 

6,501 

67.896 

6,107 

33,942 

18,252 

18,409 

10,064 

5.287 

60,124 

5,544 


Tahifl Altnota 

349,392 

181,425 

147,907 

818,900 

161,278 

167,622 


Chakbata 

Kota 

Uhatiiakot 
uiinipirh .. 

Katanli 

Mahryiiri 

Uhayanirao 

Kuiuauii llliabar 

89,183 
6,016 
11,609 
4,305 
8,102 
4,166 
13,‘1«» 
42, M9 

24,660 

2,666 

0,084 

2,165 

4,070 

2,083 

7,206 

21,298 

14,623 

2,461 

5,486 

2,160 

4,026 

2.082 

6,76.'> 

18,171 

21,895 

8,964 

0,440 

6.50 

2,482 

926 

6H78 

105,649 

14,920 

2,108 

4,787 

354 

1,246 

661 

8,671 

69,208 

6,976 

1,85b 

4,653 

196 

1,237 

374 

3,204 

46,241 


Taliml Illiulmr 

128,709 

73,110 

66,053 

161,680 

86,844 

64,836 


Total, lliatnct Kumanti 

593.801 

314,170 

278,631 

663,181 

294,957 

268,224 


Urban 

33,070 

22,330 

10,440 

28,804 

18,713 

10,181 


Rnial 

660,731 

201,640 

268,181 

634,277 

270,244 

268,033 

r 

O 

Dcwvig Lth .. 

Qanga Kalaii . «,• 

Nw«p 

Chanilpnr 

TalktS.lan 

Malta Salan 

Chaudkot 

Palnkhanda 

Daaoli 

Uodbaii 

llllllllill 

IlliiilPil 

14,930 

.)2,419 

26,116 

24,917 

20,058 

21,449 

24,404 

13.776 

4,778 

6,288 

15,338 

29,896 
63,229 
47,510 
50,007 
40,700 
61,093 
• 47,, 504 
26,673 
6,804 
13,775 
30,732 

11,623 
30,5'H) 
22,074 
21,629 
19,548 
27,993 
«, 22,964 

12,621 
2,875 

16;i79 

16,272 

32.639 
24,836 
26,278 
21,168 
23,100 

24.640 
13,052 

2,929 

7,142 

15,553 


ToUl taliail Pauri and Uutrict Oarhwil 

400,855 

198,747 

204,108 

407,818 

200,319 

207,499 


UrUn 

3,628 

2,211 

1,318 

3,740 

2,406 

1,335 


Rural 

387,326 

184,630 

202,780 

404,078 

187,814 

208,104 


18 
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Chap. XII.] 


APMSMCM. 


APPENDIX XXVIII. 


Showing for cattu numbering above 100,000, the fereentage ofintanee, ieaf-midet, blind pertont and lepere. 



MUSALIIAN CASTES. 






Amstmicn. 


[Ohftp. zn 








Armrcica, 


[Chap. ZIIL 


APPENDIX XZZ. 

5Ao»»*^ the thutifieaUon oftatUt by traitito»al eteupation — (continued). 




Chap. XIII.] 


APrnrDiCES. 


AFFMDIX XXX. 




A?FENDICI8. 


[Chap. zin. 


APPENDIX XXX. 

Siouing tke ckuiijiettion of eattts bg tradiitottal Metipa<toi»>-(continued), 


l,i7!),sia 

8!l,97li 

6.740 


1.191 
18, J?*) 
46,U0» 


9,m 
420 
. 8'l.H7i 
86.09J 


G08.IS3 

45,8!K) 

8,077 


6'W.9»8 

45,21K) 

3,8(i0 



Chap, zm.] 


A^FENSIOIS. 


APPENDIX ZZZ. 


Sh&mng the elaiiifieuixon o/eaUee hy traditional (continued). 






Chip. JIIIJ 


ATnSBlCXS, 




APPESMCES. 


[Cliftpi Z1II> 


APPENDIX XXX. 


Shateing the dautfealxo* of caste* by Iradtttoaal occupation — (continued). 



Group 

Coiics, Tribci, Ac 


j SiTunglli 



Kninkr 

Otillh 

coitoa 

ToUl 

Main 

Femaka 

Itoligloli. 




37 Oilpreaaon ! 

Tell 

Do 

Do 

a 

741,427 

19i,004 

1 

48 

aAn,8.i<i 

101,384 

29 

900,888 

91,220 

Hindu 

Mnaaliuaii, 

Aryii. 

Sikh, 


Total, Group 37 ] 

‘Hindu . 

Mumliuan 

Sikh 

7« 

239 

741,427 
192, UH 

3ft0.8.*10 

101,384 

300,688 

91,220 



( 


48 

29 

19 




Total 

981 

934,020 

482,253 

451,887 



28 PnttcM ...< 

Kiiiuliar ... 

Do “ 

Do 

Do. 

773 

702,808 

10,189 

2 

300.140 

2 

342,089 

4,070 

1 

Hindu 

Mimaliuaii. 

hikV 


Total, Group 88 | 

Hindu 

Muailmuii ... 

Jam 

Sikh Z " 

773 

U 

702,807 

Z 

300,1 W 

Z 

, 8 

3W,l..V» 

l')70 

1 




Total 

hJS 

713,000 

.1«5,17<» 

•) 17,(40 




Cl'imliac . 

Lakhoia 

1j3 

703 

2H,2:iU 

3.07H 

n,'ii 1 
U's 

310 

lU 

iMtimiliimu 

— ArtimiTi and 

20 (tlom 111(1 luf.J 
viurliorii ^ 

Mmiliar 


1,.V16 

03,0lJ 

lo 

HU 

‘11 

miHiZI' 

iiUintuil) 

iio 

Potgar 

m 

1 

.9 

SiVh 


( 

Hiiidn 

oil 

fi,0f.s 

niiH 

•17.812 

10 

2/) 10 
iMli. 



Total, Group 20 } 

! Arjo 

Sikh 


10 




Total 

38,. 

100,023 

60, 'Mil 

4",W.2 



29(o) Head atnng- ( 

Patn. 

• 201 

saw 2 

16,72 k 

lO.OSR 

Hindu 


Do, 

" 






Total, Group 29(«)[ 

Hindu 

Uuialuian . . 

29k 

2 

*30^12 

18,721 

83 

l-„(^ 




Total 

29C 

30,977 

16,807 

15,170 



29(0^ Firoworlti 

Atiahhoz ... 

G 

834 

272 


Mwalinan, 


Total, Croup 29(1) 
3a Saltandearth- 1 

Mttulmas . 

G 

834 

272 

• 21,2 



^idnr 

Do 

Dhangor . . 

6 

I8J 

3 

9 

18,821 

87,228 

01 

519 

9,237 

, 18,018 

1 280 

0 584 

18,320 
, 33 

200 

Hindu. 

Do 

Mumlman. 

Hindu. 


69 



(SULpt XIIJJ 


AiPXHvicsa. 




AFPmiOCS 


[Chap. xin. 


APPENDIX XXX. 

ShoKtnff (ie clatnficaUon of eatlei by (radtltona/ (cont'muoil). 






Strength | 


Clm 

Group. 

CaatM, tnhOi, 4c 


Total 

Malta. 

Ftmaloa. 

llcligion 


34(a) Diatillcn 

Kalwar 

Do 

Do 

Do 

613 

'12 

317^027 

26 

1,151 

27J 

174,924 

19 

724 

145 

172,113 

730 

12M 

Siic"*" 

Miiaaltnnn 

Arja. 


Total, OrinipS4(a)| 

Hindu 

Muaalman • 

Arya 

Sikh 

CIO 

12 

J47,OJ7 

1,454 

273 

26 

174,914 

724 

145 

172,11.) 

730 

128 

7 




Total 

031 

348,790 

175,812 

172,978 



3t(il) Toddy. < 

Ungers \ 

Tarmali 

07 

76,180 

27 

37,320 

12 

39,0(i6 

IHndii 




07 

77,01,* 

37,332 

39,1181 



3S Bulohurt . < 

Cliik 

Kauab 

Khatfk 

Do 

270 

131 

816 

7 

1«!610 

ISWiSO 

4,980 

76,457 

101,232 

M60 

72D59 

88,107 

2 

Muiwlman. 


( 

Do 

1)0 


271 

167 

U7 

Miiaahnan 


Total, Group 3s| 

Hiuilu 

Muialman ... 

i’i 

I'lO.OOO 
148, 7*10 

100,212 

70,014 

2 

3 

028,57 

72,176 

2 

5 




ToUl 

1.224 

.347,871 

lrtl,831 

11.5,040 


1) — ArtiMn ami 

36 Limr bvriicrt 

Sunkar 

u 

1,396 

710 

080 

Hindu 

(cvnfmued) 

Total, Group 36 

Hiiiilu 

44 

l..t'i6 

710 i 

OW 



37 Lcatlicrnorl. < 

t'liam&r 

Dabgar ... 

Do 

Dlialgir 

Moelii 

Do. 

Do 

1,1 Hi 

) 

8 

150 

27 

,3.81 (,.051 
171 
2ie1 
1.353 

45 

8.0I9 

t.1.72 

2,9M,4«T 

130 

4,2W 

1,9.11 

2 

2,80f,IO7 

130 

1,54 

21) 

3,771 

1,741 

Ary" 

Miiaalinan 

Muuhnun 

Sikh. 


Total, Group 37 | 

Hmdn 

Miimlinan ... 

S2b ... - 

MU 

ZH 

5.825,471)" 

3,801 

2f.2 

•2.0,5 MU 

1:12 

”27872,0'^ 




ToUI 

I.IIO 

.3,b2'i,7o7 

2,Ii.'55.G21 

2,874,081. 



38. Village 
WatJinieii 

Arakh 

lljttbar 

Haiiiya 

rihrmuk 

Dbnn 

K hangar 

Kotwor 

178 

85 

67 

320 

"«1 

502 

'28 

305 

80,57,1 

2,35) 

2I„‘I09 

]4«,,189 

12,972 

32,929 

97 

493 

1,219,311 

41,177 

1.2IHI 

11,167 

77,427 

"o,564 

10,525 

44 

«,24,442 

39,397 

08,762 

0,418 

1^40.4 

5J 

226 

691369 

Hindu 

Do 

Do 

8ikh. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Total, Group 38 j 

: Hindu 
^ feikh 

1,616 

1,521,836 

781.801 

» r-iOpOSi 




Total 

1,516 

1.IS1336 

1 781,801 

1 740D36 1 


01 
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APmSIOBS. 


APPENDIX XZX. 

Shotoiiig iha elatsifictdian, of eattu hy traditional oeeupahon — (continued). 



es 



Amuractt. 


[Obap. zni. 


APPENDIX ZXX. 




Chap. XIIL] 


APTSKWCM. 


APPENDIX XXX. 

Siowinlf tie ehutitieation ofeattet ly tradittonal oecw/aito#— (continued) 


Claw. 


Caatci, tnboa, Ac 


Stnngtli. 





AmUMCES. 


[Chap. ZIII. 


APPENDIX XXX. 


Siomng He claittfieahon of eaelet hg traditional (conclwlecl). 




Nuinlirr 

StruugtU 1 



Caitua, tnlxi, &c 

of Bub- 

Total 

Ualoi 


Religion 


Hiiulu 

Muaiiluuin 

Arja 


l^O'l 

1 laS.'i'J 

10,122 

275 

1,0H3 

I,,5ll2 

Ct, 

211, 


bal Group .. > 

1 hnhimu , , * 

Paui 

Uuaainpt 

Ribiiiho 

Dcibt 

L’uipvcificd .. 


•Ml 

1^87 

11 

22 

23 

l,d2‘» 

U 

27 

' * 1J» 
6S 

r» 



ToUl 


22.48“) 

11,110 

OJII'I 



Hindu 

X 

12,470 

2,188,310 

0,21.7 
1, 272^105 

i.yit'ilu 


>1, CUu F ' 

Jiuiv 

.. 

Clmatiui 

Jew 

Perm 

DuiUliiet ... 

Hmraho 


111 

7“il 

58,111 

812 

1,887 

11 

55 
270 
5.15 
37,2“ 14 

20“) 

1,82|) 

lit 

25(1 

21,117 

27 

n.i 

CH 


. 

UosiwciScd .» 


22 

I 1.1 




Total 

3,!H>2 

2,502,481 

1,818,225 

1,214,2.50 


f 

■ ITiiulu 

41,075 

40,880.11.8 

20,“I51,923 

l'),12.5..'l"i 




Chap. XIV.] 


APPBSDICra. 


APPENDIX XXXI. 

Sioteinff tie oceupationt tehtek are Itkely lo be eon/uud wtlk each t ther in the Centus Sehednlet. 


Number 
of occupa- 

table 

Name of arm[iition 

Remarks 

17 and 18 
SO 

• Feudatory atate menial si meo 

Agents and managers of landed estates 

)Tbe w<ml *'n^asat" is applied either to a feudatory state or t 
) any important land liolilrr's estate 

M 

oa 

Cattle breeders and dealers , 

Buffalo brewlera niul lUolirs 

Cow and buffalo leeinri, and milk and butter scllcis ... 
tib( prejiareii and aelliia 

'a Tbe ci^ttlc ami buffalo breeder is almost invariably tlie same, am 
r it IS only by aiudent tli it breeders of buffa'oes only are eiitc-eil 
f Tlie other oecupatiens cross each otlicr largely, G8 and G9 bull 
J refer to a amgle class 

SC 

197 

Sliccp and goat and dealers 

Blanket uinLers and scllerj 

j Both occupations are exercised invariably by the same persons 

37 

38 

Field servants 

Field labourers 

■{ The cniimomtora reconl often gives too littlo spcciScntiou to dis 
) tiiignisli bi'tu ceil tlieso too (lasses 

39 

dOU 

Field labourers 

General lalwuicrs 

/Tlioclosfl of persona whose umiil Iivijotir w field laltour, bIiouH ht 

1 tliown in hut the enumerator fitiqiiciitly argued that 

1 weic loady to do an> kind of labour ami should thcicfore U 
V. etiU'ied iM genml lalMurers 

40 

101 

Iletol Vine gio^^rrs • . 

Uetal luif und aro( a nut selli'rs 

)The Paine pereuu of ten does both oiid it w an accident whidi he 

J enters 



("Tlie gi nenl term muse nGodamnfl, Kolliiliil Tijamt ul.isalse 

43 

Indigo planters , 

< tnivii a |iers(in mIki is u planter oi n wiiikii, but not a planter. 
i In hiiglisb the word planter hicludes also persons ulio only buy 

49 

82 

Mu ket gai doners 

Vegetable sellers 

Kuiiiias almost miarialil} bitli grow and sell vegetables Keens 
) gdiiially both glow and sell. 

44 

ICO 

naideiuis Btrda won (nighlum) , 

Flouer gitland tn.ikvi* utid selUrs 

1 The oeenpalioni both belong to tlie mail 

SO 

Alaiiagcrs of landed eslat,es 

/“'>i|ialii’ IS the general term for tlie Siibonbnato Cnileetor of 

3.99 

Dnoi lieejK i s, Ac 

Messengers, uiisiweided . 

bipilii s.iiiiiuilai 1 Ikivc classed umler SU Fauj Ulukdar in lO 

334 

Cold and sileoi Horkeii' 

( Honng for earrings is a “ laj in.uii" of snnars So that the 
i tni|ieinl hiadiiig lar liorera (iocs not oiiut in these provinces 

SIS 

329 

58 

I’alki, Ae iH'irera 

Indoor sen ants 

^ Pain bhirna goes under 5(>, k than luiihr ,129. khidmatgiir under 
a Sis It IS ahsidutely a (hiiiie whiih word is entered in the 
i sdiedclis Iv than IS a gdieril teioi which ineludcs all tlrce 

V. o(.iui»»tions 

B7 

?’ 

Cooks 

Ihkir 

Indoor sertant 

("K'lina pakana, roti pnlaiia under 57 

1 Nmihai under 89 

.{ KImliiutgai under 'is, hot in (y for Miihiininidans mean lOok , 
j liiuii (III Ima Wen classed in 57, which iiidinles tho hiadiiig la 
the imperial tab c of dealers m cookiil food 

73 

74 
336 

Fisbernien nod hsli (mere 

Fisli dralem 

Boatmen 

1 The Brst two aio absolutely the same They ai e njil to affei t 337 

75 

77 

Grain di alers * 

False and iloui iiripiircrs ml eelleis 

cAuij fAII aic rorrospnnd'ng terms, hut the 

bltL ]B™>.na \ IS nether Clear nor will 

85 

lUO 

Fniit s. Ikrs, (incun f ir. si ) 
bneetiiii it |xdUre (kli» ii , In ail.) 

Oroceis ami gencial ((•iKliiucnt .1. tins 

) All sill rocnannts The entry “ miryal bochiia” would probably 
{ iiiian “ hukka ” sellers 

84 

Cniifei tioilc'i s and snutmeil « Him 
bwiaitiinat pullai. 

} 84 Bwnllous up 85 In many cbstriits cooks who are also hsher- 

89 

Country spirit d^sklVi s and .i llii, 

Feiiigii aiiic and eji.iit ilealers 

/ 91 IS snallowed up in 89, for want of spoCTfiealion in sehedohs 
\ All spirit licenses arc “ thokas,’* and “ thekadar ’’ is the word m 

1 use tor a fanner, so that fariiiort of Iicpior, Opium, Ac .cannot bo 
(. shown ns a seynnte class. 

95 

•)b 

Sugar m.inuricturLB iiid sillers 

Molassis, ic,s»llir» 

4 Thera is no line of distinction Tho sugar mannfacturor also sells 
} tho molasses 


66 
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APPENDIX XXXI. 

Sh^^inj the o^u,.U.n, ^iuh are htdy to be coefneed «>{tk each other .« the CeH,u, Sri}., -(continue.!) 


114 Kirowooil anil gniis gatlioivps 
113 Firewood do .leu 
117 C’OMiimig iiU|),iroi» and arllopa 
1J2 TIoitrli dPulera .. 

IIK Hay contMdoia 

Timbci and bamlwn dcalera , . 

nu Brick and tile burner* 

250 PulU'u 

l.’O Tilera and Tile-tumus 
155 Toy luakort 

121 Stono quarry owner., &r 
V>2 Tank digger* 

K>) Itiiad labouura „ 

tuu Oeiieral lalwurora ... 

121 Slone worlrra 

2(’U (liind atone and mill st.aio inakira 

2ul I’ctlc and niortui ni.ikeia 


r Tlie wold roiMlitkIii will g. in rally ineai 
J uiili linidti.tuno luiika after tin I 
( ia»|)li uadita <11*110 


“ liidlian ■' a|<|iliea Imlli f« .oadniig an<l aiiiall llu w,n,.l \I1 ili. 
01 1 njiUiima gnen aic iiiteiinivd m tin vi'iiiiu.ilai tniiian.inlU 
eiiiplojial 


and 250 inrlinka ojany (a iwina wini iniKbt .o 


I Jibe only stmie at all gi'iiml i« ktnkii Kinkai 
I > with ta-ik.bggii. Hint laid libiiiuia auatumai 
Iiinmrciii 

,^124ia i)it to niclndi 2<.,l altopitliir, nid all i 


Miid-wull and roof tnakrrs 
(iiiurallilimiruia 
Tiuk diggria ‘ 


Agricultural iinplciiient nr 
Him kaimtlia 
Carpriiter* 


170 I Artidrial llnwer in 
180 I Fiix'wcrka iiiiikera 
150 I Tazia makers 


187 I Annminitioii dealers 

188 I (luiipowdrr makers and sc 
180 Firework* maker* 



Chap. XIV.] 


appekdioes. 


APPENDIX XXXI. 

Showing the oceupahone which are likely to he confuted with each other in the Cental (concluded) 



Braid and ribbon makers 
Ta^ie iiinkcrB 
Cotton apinners ... 

Cotton weavers ... 


Oenonl workers m brass, copper, &e 


Leaf plate maVors 
[ CoUcaors o£ forest product 


UispeiMury sen lui 

Tanners, oiiriiers and bido atlkrs 

licatliu il>ois 
« nti r biiK lonkera 
llulo and boni dealers 


Meielinnts’ cUrka 
Miiip kee |iei a’ i lerka 
Mboji kiipers' seivunta 


Fnclitioucra by diploma 
Evhibitors of puppida (kat pntli) 


Well aiiikrrs 
Tank diggers 
Ucncral labour 


Kot now rcenginteil as a seiinrate trailo Tent makers are in 
tlndcd under 2S3 tnilois in general Kbemndot now exists si ■ 
caste, but not at a profession 


nneli of tUo uunersal “ 

! opart f 10111 23+ Ool 
ler uf the ollieis 

' No one lias oiitered liiniself as a norkcr in brass only, e 
only Tlio usual metal is an alloy, and in general a ms 
, 111 biass, copper or alloy ns icquii oil 

Tkoio entnes cross and cannot be distingnisbcd 

Tills is dons usually by the Ban kliidinatgkr 


I May be toiifused 


lie uf demaieatinii is recognized 


)The general word .Saiuliigar appliex lo all, and dtikaii I 
( wholesale wurcliouso, as'iinich as to the paielmni shop 


“ Nats” do all and aro likoly to enter lazigar as a general tc 
' Aro apt to cross. Hotwcon Uil and 402 there is no potm 
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APPESDIX xzm 

Siomiiff tit proportion of population itptndent on eaei clan, order and tulntrdtr of oeenpaiien* and tit 
proportion tn tovnefor each (continued). 













ng the proportw* to itntional poputaliOHt of tie popvloti 




raOVINCIAL TABLE I. 


SHOWING THE VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION 
OF THE TAHSILS SINCE THE PREVIOUS CENSUS. 




















































since the prenons Censun 


f » ) 













the previous Census, 



Cemu, 1881 


Incnuo-fw 

n 

18 

IS 

37,713 

aw« 

3t/iS6 

ewi 

36,704 

247169 

64,838 

-im 

+2,020 

4 6 3102 

imia 

158,941 

+6,633 

lBfi74,385 

15,411,«M 

. +756,619 

mjsa 

tJmo 

210,05.? 

71,311 

83,696 

+14,813 

+»,8'(5 

+10,736 

337,679 

366,962 

+35.443 

97m 

747'm 

713fi47 

t>rm 

O'ijm 

S4ym 

twin 

+2,113 
+ 7, (.9,1 
+ 7,?'« 

+ S,WI 

437fi03 

467J24 

+25,333 

700,m 

7117)19 

7r>m 

7347)37 

m.m 

t32tUJ7 

+ 70,077 
+6,717 
+ 73.613 
+3,766 

487,999 

• 623,617 

+38,643 

t22,0’in 

li 

0ff06J 

mfiiyO 

7(7,463 

727,117 

711,111 

730,033 


472,266 


^rtn,sm 

7/9,023 

7/s‘sw, 

466,926 

Jifi/iO? 

jKi/nt 

rttb,?!i 

Xw\t 

-i- GO, 788 


171,477 

jn/m 

+ /W7 



742,772 
702,639 • 
766, m 
734Ji03 

\ m,7i4 

i imios 

\ 

+ 12,073 
+ 16,376 
+ 27,578 
+12,216 

636,246 

7727! 77 

604,157 

+ 69,113 

III 

+’jfi,Vfa 

+W/3':/ 

620,166 

773,326 

• +92,1,71 

wm 

723,732 

1 

m,U54 

+ 21,160 

I +1W13 





iiBjaet 


476, SOS 










Jtlullfl smoe the previooe Cenaoe. 








rROVISCUt TABLE II. 


SHOWINa THE POPULATION OP THE TAHSILS 
DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO RELIGION. 






































































( lu ; 


The Population of the Tahsile distri 






























rROVINCIAl lABlE IIL 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS IN 
EACH TAHSIL CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION. 




























• ( » > 




I’ROVINCIAt table IV. 


SHOWING THE EDECATIONAL POSITION OF EACH 
TAH8IL IN THE HOETH-WESTEEN PEOVINCES 
AND ODDH. 


. ( 2 ) 

Showing the Edacational position of each Tahsil in the N.-W. Provinces and Oadh. 


PBDvnr- — r 

OIAL 


I I 


Agt-perlod, B to U 













































































Showing the Educational position of each Tahsil in the N.>W. P. and Oudh-<-((!0ntinuee2). 














Showing the Educational position of each Tahsfl in the K.-W. P. and Oudh— (contmiterf). 
















inn 
















































































Showing the Educational position of each Tahsil in the N.-W. P. and Oodh— (continitwi). 


FBOvnr- 




































PROVINCIAL TABLE V. 


SHOWING THE VARUTIONS IN THE POPULATION OF 
THE PARGANAS SINCE THE PREVIOUS CENSUS. 













KuMof ptrgaaa. 



































tSjg 





































The vorutiops in the popolatioa of tibe 
















llie vaistlga fa the 

































PROVINCIAL TABLE VI. 


SHOWING THE V/IRIATIONS IN THE POPULATION 
OF THE POLICE CIRCLES SINCE THE PREVIOUS 
CENSUS. 





^ooeie vsmwmw vne in^vuMu uensas. 

















issssiii 







lA CMetimofrtiw piy^otn Cennn— (oontmtiec^. 























vevKViH €esta»-^«biit^ti<d). 






















( if 4 

PoHoe Circles since the Qfevioos Census— fcontinMcel). 














Showing the variatioM in the populatioB of tbe 




































SUPPLBMENtJ 


Showing the vanaiiont in the pepnldin of the Patiit of the Xnmaun Divieion einee the firevione Centn* 
arranged according to mortuary etrelee. 












pPPLEMENT.; 


m<ming Ue variattOHS in He population of He Vatlft of ike Kumm Dmeion tinee tiepresioue Cenm 
arranged according io mrtuarp etrelei — (continued). * 












PBOVLNCIAL TABLE VII. 


SHOWING THE POPULATION OF THE POLICE 
CIRCLES DISTRIBUTED BY RELIGION. 


Shoving ihp ^topuktiQit of Ihe Po^ 









a dutribsted by^B^Sgion. 









































mavis-' 

4I1L SetM 
TABLE 
VII. 


Showing Ihe popolatiwi of tho Police 


tiJuill 

Olilmihliimd 

P}iAplmud 


16 KtKlirguuj 
10 I boron 
Kttiijplllj 


liitlmtirH. 

>Mrk]pur 


Fntcli^mig Eai 

llnfirK^nj 

*N«wubganj 

AmiU 

lllmiiion 

llnlifn 

Kitlilm 


66,086 

48366 

26364 

86370 

23,686 

46,269 

70,660 

28,336 

30,236 

33,206 

37.828 

24.828 
17.417 
23,668 
26,181 
42,346 
87,620 
66,160 
41,388 


72,811 
36,687 
30 338 
20,761 
62,088 
88,304 
28,602 
71,667 
20,861 
36,644 
37,880 
66,621 
20,870 
81,878 
31.146 
46,671 
61,680 


80,727 
61,786 
68,911 
13,264 
61,613 
30,723 
38,366 
18,418 
46,730 
68,010 
42,086 
37,480 
49,307 
88,063 
46,763 
27,660 
42,404 
66,101 
63 822 
60,016 
74,221 
64,733 


3i,m 

13061 

13m 

H,»35 

16067 


40,010 

10.707 

lb,i82 

2N0I4 

K),*'*') 

15,5n 

30,460 

n,flOb 

l'l,6li3 

20nS6 

81,021 

11,721 

17,604 

10,073 


32,901 

1606b 

13,623 

13,479 


30,7»H 

0,083 

28,029 

16,498 


63,108 

84,647 

6,047 

40.186 
27.788 
88,200 

71.187 
62,866 
83,743 
44,877 
61,018 
40,880 


15,084 

*0,716 

37,336 




36,617 

21,962 

29J13 

23,484 

14023 

16,082 


26,424 
19,950 
17,530 
23,672 
18,421 
21 778 
12 333 
19,522 
.30.369 
30,102 
23046 
31 593 
26,073 


63,164 

46,786 

24,688 

34,868 

22,870 

44,681 


81.663 

36,346 

22,841 

16,806 

22.803 

24,278 

88,430 

86,078 

62,428 

88,036 


66.671 
88,274 
28 087 
27,208 
46,680 
86,101 


28,01. 

86,778 

48,440 

18,680 

26.828 

28,268 

42,733 

60,168 


11,427 
n 13,734 
10041 
20440 
31034 
12083 
13093 
14,189 
16039 
10410 
7,483 
10038 
10033 
17084 
■13078 
38008 
17.873 


62,620 
28,828 
36,772 
7,880 
46,848 
22,166 
31,227 
14,337 
37,484 
48,276 
34.774 
30,883 
38,678 
31 061 
36.748 
24 464 
84,720 
63,204 
61,381 
43,436 
64 387 
36,804 


18,061 
1(1,00* 
11,876 
W,775 
10,1 80 
13,704 
33,1 10 


*7,384 

14,884 

16,3Wj 

2.3,167 

27,410 


26,068 

3,872 

80,306 

21,614 

2B,«80 

48,180 

30,642 

18,008 

26,276 

81,886 

81,861 


30,173 

13013 

13084 

13032 

30016 

16,919 

11016 

wmi 


22,169 

8,649 

19066 

22,748 


‘ 23479 
13067 
16096 
3,812 
20073 
10,136 
15,777 


8738, 
‘ 13,400 
33,413' 
17,080 
8031 
13009 



■jiX'f 




























. . { a'T 

CSnW &tribai6d by E«ligion— (conU'nVed). 









(^Nitiis distributed by Religion- (continited). 


















Shoving popnintion of ^iho BoISm 








CSrdes diBtribated XUifigion— {oonttnuecQ. 







fm 


* Shoving th^ population of Polioe 

















■wiSiQlfiaidufnbaied by («w(tnu«(Q. 







Wf 


owing tile popolatioa of the Pdioh' 











































MBNT. 

XiMKifM Bimtum arrangtd neecrdtng to mortuary M>«i«i-;(continued). 




















SUFFLB 

Sktmng ijr nl^m tit popMio* «fliepaltu o/tit 


PBOVIN- 











I’EOVINCIAL TABLE VIII. 


SHOWING THE AGES OF THE POPULATION OF TOWNS 
WITH ABOVE 10,000 INHABITANTS. 


































3fi5g§ 


The ages of the population of toww 
















